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Abstract 


Etch is a general-purpose tool for rewriting arbi- 
trary Win32/x86 binaries without requiring source code. 
Etch provides a framework for modifying executables 
for both measurement and optimization. Etch handles 
the complexities of the Win32 executable file format 
and the x86 instruction set, allowing tool builders to 
focus on specifying transformations. Etch also handles 
the complexities of the Win32 execution environment, 
allowing tool users to focus on performing experiments. 
This paper describes Etch and some of the tools that we 
have built using Etch, including a hierarchical call 
graph profiler and an instruction layout optimization 
tool. 


1 Introduction 


During the last decade, the Intel x86 instruction set 
has become a mainstay of the computing industry. Ar- 
guably, Intel processors have executed more instruc- 
tions than all other computers ever built. Despite the 
widespread use of Intel processors and applications, 
however, few tools are available to assist the program- 
mer and user in understanding or exploiting the interac- 
tion between applications, the processor, and the mem- 
ory system on x86-based platforms. At the University of 
Washington, we have been building a software archi- 
tecture based on binary rewriting for developing such 
tools on Intel x86 platforms running Win32. 

This paper describes Etch, a binary rewriting sys- 
tem for Win32 applications that run on Intel x86 proc- 
essors. We developed Etch to aid programmers, users, 
and researchers in understanding the behavior of arbi- 
trary applications running on Intel architectures. Appli- 
cation source is not required to rewrite a program. Etch 
supports general transformations on programs, so that 
they can also be rewritten to optimize their perform- 
ance, without access to the original source code. 

Etch is targeted at three different user groups: ar- 
chitects, who wish to understand how current applica- 
tion workloads interact with the architecture of a com- 


puter system; developers, who wish to understand the 
performance of their programs during the development 
cycle; and users, who wish to understand and improve 
the performance of common applications executing in 
their environment. Etch provides all three groups with 
measurement tools to evaluate performance at several 
levels of detail, and optimization tools to automatically 
restructure programs to improve performance, where 
possible. 

Previous binary modification tools such as pixie 
[Chow et al. 1986], ATOM [Srivastava & Eustace 
1994] and EEL [Larus & Schnarr 1995] run on RISC- 
based UNIX systems. Other tools for modifying x86 
programs, such as MPTrace [Eggers et al. 1990], run on 
UNIX systems and require access to compiler-generated 
assembly language versions of the input programs. In 
contrast, Etch, like TracePoint’s Hiprof call graph pro- 
filing tool [TracePoint 1997], works directly on Win32 
x86 binaries. This environment creates several chal- 
lenges that are not present in UNIX-based environ- 
ments, including: 


e code discovery: The complexity of the x86 instruc- 
tion set and the current practice of interleaving data and 
executable instructions in the text segment make it diffi- 
cult to statically discover code within an executable 
image. Although the structure of the Win32 PE header 
is well defined [Pietrek 1994], there is no standard that 
defines an executable's internal structure. Internally, a 
binary can contain code, data, and jump tables in an 
arbitrary order, and the format commonly changes from 
compiler to compiler. A binary rewriting tool must be 
able to accurately distinguish between code and data so 
that it can rewrite code while leaving data intact. Failure 
to make this distinction can result in a broken executa- 
ble or in large amounts of uninstrumented code. 


e module discovery: Win32 applications are com- 
monly composed of a top level executable and a large 
number! of dynamically linked libraries (DLLs). Al- 


" As an example, Lotus Wordpro 96 loads 41 DLLs during a simple 
use of the application, of which 17 are listed in the executable header 
and 24 are identified during the run of the application. 
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Figure 1: Etch transforms a program according to some instrumentation code, which can add new code into the 
program, take old code out, or simply reorder pieces of the program. 


though some of the libraries may be statically identified 
in the executable headers, many are identified and 
loaded dynamically. In this case the names of the DLLs 
to be loaded by an application can only be determined 
by running the program. Transformation of such a 
loosely structured application requires that an instru- 
mentation tool be able to identify all the DLLs used by 
a program. In contrast, most UNIX applications are 
composed of a single statically loaded executable, or an 
executable and a relatively small number of shared li- 
braries. 


© environment management: A Win32 application 
executes in a context, which includes its working di- 
rectory and the program name by which it was invoked. 
Unlike typical UNIX applications, many Win32 appli- 
cations are sensitive to this context and may not work 
when the module used by the application is copied or 
moved into a different directory. Consequently, it is 
necessary to run a transformed executable within a pro- 
tective “shell” that makes it appear as though the Win32 
executable is running in its original context. 


2 The Model 


Etch is a system framework that supports integra- 
tion of nearly any type of measurement and optimiza- 
tion tool, similar to systems such as ATOM and EEL. 
Etch permits measurement tools to instrument an x86 
binary so that the application program, when executed, 
produces the required measurement data as it runs. For 
example, one tool may instrument the program to pro- 
duce a trace of all memory reads and writes, while an- 
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other may instrument the program to record the number 
of conditional branch instructions that succeed or fail. 
Furthermore, because Etch allows complex modifica- 
tions to the executable binary, Etch tools can also re- 
write the program in order to improve its performance. 
For example, an Etch tool may reorder instructions to 
optimize for the pipeline structure of a particular proc- 
essor implementation, or it may relocate procedures to 
improve memory system locality and behavior. 

Etch separates the process of instrumenting and 
tracing an executable into two phases: an instrumenta- 
tion phase and an analysis phase. Similarly, each tool is 
split into two components, an instrumentation module 
and an analysis module. During the instrumentation 
phase, Etch processes the program in order to “dis- 
cover” the components of the program, e.g., instruc- 
tions, basic blocks, and procedures. As Etch discovers 
each component, it calls into the tool’s instrumentation 
module, telling the module what it discovered. At each 
such callback, the instrumentation module has the op- 
portunity to instruct Etch to examine and possibly mod- 
ify the executable, e.g., to insert measurement instruc- 
tions before or after an instruction, basic block, or pro- 
cedure. These inserted instructions may include calls to 
procedures in the analysis module, which will be loaded 
with the executable at run time (the analysis phase). 
Thus, when the program runs, it will execute the addi- 
tional inserted code, including calls into the tool analy- 
sis routines that record or process crucial measurement 
information. Finally, when the program completes, the 
analysis module is given an opportunity to run analysis 
routines required to process the data collected during 
execution. 
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InstrumentModule(thisModule, 
For each procedure in the program: 


Before) 


InstrumentProcedure(thisProcedure, Before) 


For each basic block in the Procedure: 
InstrumentBasicBlock(thisBasicBlock, Before) 


For each instruction in the Basic Block: 


InstrumentInstruction(thisInstruction, Before) 


InstrumentInstruction(thisInstruction, After) 
InstrumentBasicBlock(thisBasicBlock, After) 


InstrumentProcedure(thisProcedure, After) 
InstrumentModule(thisModule, After) 





Figure 2: As Etch discovers program components during program instrumentation, it invokes instrumentation 
code for that component: once before the component is written to the new executable, and once after. The im- 
plementations of the Instrument* routines may direct Etch to add new code before and/or after the specified 


Figure 1 illustrates the general transformation of an 
executable using Etch. As Etch discovers pieces of the 
original executable, it invokes the instrumentation code 
in the manner indicated in Figure 2. The instrumenta- 
tion tool provides implementations of “Before” and 
“After” functions. These functions can in turn direct 
Etch to modify the executable with respect to the spe- 
cific instruction. The directions in effect say “before (or 
after) this instruction runs, please call some specific 
function with some specific set of arguments.” For ex- 
ample, to count instructions, the InstrumentBefore pro- 
cedure would direct Etch to insert a call to a procedure 
that incremented a counter at run time. Instrumentation 
code can add, remove, or modify instructions, or add 
procedure calls at any point in the executable. There 
are provisions for communicating program state (such 
as register values) into analysis code at run time. By 
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ADK board 
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default, all program state is with respect to the original 
executable. 

Once the entire executable has been traversed, Etch 
generates a new version of the executable that includes 
the instructions added during instrumentation. The 
functions called at instrumentation points, as well as the 
Etch run time library, are linked (dynamically loaded) 
by the new executable. When the executable written by 
Etch is run, analysis routines will run as a side effect of 
running the program. These instrumentation routines 
can inspect the state of the program, for example, the 
contents of registers, or effective addresses. All ad- 
dresses, whether text or data, are relative to the original 
binary, so the collection routines do not have to reverse- 
map these addresses at run time. 

The transformations performed on the binary by 
Etch should not change program correctness, although it 





Figure 3: Cache miss data for a collection of popular NT applications. 
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Figure 4: The performance impact of code layout optimization. 


is of course possible to write instrumentation or analysis 
code that causes a program to break when it executes. 
A program transformed for performance measurement 
collection may run more slowly depending on the num- 
ber of additional instructions that must be executed. 
Etch does not require changes to the operating system, 
but Etched binaries may utilize OS facilities, such as 
software timers, or even implementation-specific facili- 
ties, such as Intel Pentium performance counters. 


2.1 Measurement 


A typical Etch measurement tool analyzes an appli- 
cation’s behavior as it runs, and at program termination 
saves information about the run to disk. For example, a 
cache simulation tool could examine the application’s 
memory reference stream and report cache miss rates 
for various cache configurations. A post-processing tool 


Call Graph Profile: 
parents 

name 
children 


"SYNCH.EXE",_threadstart [1:29] 
"SYNCH.EXE",CopyToScreen [1:1] 


Dl1Call:,"KERNEL32.d11",TlsSetValue [0:12] 


"SYNCH.EXE",_endthread [1:30] 


"SYNCH.EXE",_threadstart [1:29] 
"SYNCH.EXE",CopyToScreen [1:1] 
"SYNCH.EXE",Lock::Release [1:9] 
"SYNCH. EXE", Lock: :Acquire [1:8] 
"SYNCH.EXE",getc [1:20] 
"SYNCH. EXE",Condition::Signal [1:13] 
"SYNCH.EXE",fopen [1:27] 
"SYNCH.EXE",putchar [1:22] 


$time 


89.0 





could then predict the application's execution time 
based on the cache miss rates and hypothetical proces- 
sor, cache, and memory speeds. A different tool could 
simply display the cache miss data graphically, as illus- 
trated in Figure 3. The graph shows the number of 
misses per instruction in the first level instruction cache 
and the second level unified cache for the Perl inter- 
preter, three commercial C++ compilers, and Microsoft 
Word. 


2.2 Optimization 


Etch also provides facilities for rewriting an ex- 
ecutable in order to improve its performance. For ex- 
ample, it is possible to reorder instructions to optimize 
code layout for cache and VM behavior. 

Figure 4 shows the reduction in instruction cache 
misses and execution time (in cycles) for a collection of 
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Figure 5: Excerpt of typical hierarchical call graph profiler output. For each procedure the output includes: the 
name of the module (executable or DLL); the name of the procedure itself; a unique identifier for the procedure; 
the time spent in the procedure, in its callers (parents) and in its callees (children); and the number of calls from 
each caller to the procedure and from the procedure to each callee. 
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popular Win32 programs that have been optimized for 
code layout using Etch on a 90Mhz Pentium. Etch was 
first used to discover the programs’ locality while exe- 
cuting against a training input, and then to rewrite the 
applications, in order to achieve a tighter cache and VM 
packing. Infrequently executed basic blocks were 
moved out of line, and frequently interacting blocks 
were laid out contiguously in the executable, using an 
algorithm based on Pettis and Hansen [Pettis & Hansen 
1990]. The results were measured using hardware per- 
formance counters. Different inputs were used for 
training and testing. 


2.3 Call Graph Profiling 


An example of a relatively complex Etch tool is the 
Etch call-graph profiler, CGProf. CGProf shows pro- 
gram activity in terms of the program’s dynamic call- 
graph, a format originally used by the UNIX gprof pro- 
filer [Graham et al. 1983]. CGProf is designed to give 
precise and complete information about the bottlenecks 
and time-sinks in an application. Etch and CGProf can 
use debugging information to provide output using pro- 
cedure names. When source code is also available, a 
coordinated GNU Emacs browsing mode provides 
point-and-click navigation of source from CGProf pro- 
files. CGProf provides multiple views of profile infor- 
mation to help developers identify bottlenecks at differ- 
ent structural levels. These views include a per-module 


# Visual Etch: defaultproject-vprj 
Project Options PreviousRuns Help 





and per-procedure view, to identify the modules and 
procedures where execution time is spent, as well as the 
hierarchical view illustrated in Figure 5. 

CGProf uses Etch instrumentation to monitor all 
procedure calls and returns during execution rather than 
statistical sampling commonly found in other profilers. 
CGProf can count either cycles or instructions to quan- 
tify activity in application modules. When counting 
cycles, the tool uses the hardware cycle counter to 
measure path lengths. When counting instructions, 
CGProf instruments every basic block to add the length 
of the basic block to a counter. 


3 Using Tools Written With Etch 


There are three basic ways to use tools developed 
with Etch: one-at-a-time by hand; using a GUI; or 
through a tool-specific wrapper from the command line. 
The first, and most primitive, is to simply invoke Etch 
for each component in a program, passing in as an ar- 
gument the name of the tool and the program compo- 
nent. For complex programs, this can be somewhat te- 
dious and error prone, as it is necessary to specify each 
program component one at a time. 

The second and more convenient way to run Etch is 
to use a graphical user interface. The Etch GUI (Visual 
Etch) makes a standard collection of tools available to 
Etch users without requiring that they write or under- 
stand the mechanics of building Etch tools. Our goal in 
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Figure 6: The Visual Etch user interface. 
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developing the GUI was to make it extremely easy for 
the naive user (such as an undergraduate programmer in 
an architecture course) to be able to run sophisticated 
experiments on commercial software. As such, it very 
much follows the “point, click, and go” model of con- 
trol as illustrated by Figure 6. The user simply specifies 
a program and a tool, runs the program as modified by 
the tool, and then looks at the output. 

The user interface determines all of the program 
components, drives the rewriting process and ensures 
that whatever environment (e.g., working directory, data 
files, etc.) was initially available to the original execu- 
table is available to the transformed executable at run 
time. The GUI first runs Etch on the original binary to 
produce a new binary that has been modified to collect 
the necessary data. It executes the modified binary to 
produce the data, and feeds the data to analysis tools 
that produce graphs or charts that illustrate behavior or 
pinpoint problems. For example, Figure 7 shows the 
output from an opcode histogram tool that displays the 
distribution of instruction types for an MPEG player. If 
Etch is being used to optimize performance, the user 





mets tele 
Eile 


Application [D:\etch_mount\etch_bench\mpeg32\mpegply.exe 


Tool: Opcode Histogram 


opcode histogram 


may instruct Etch to apply a performance-optimization 
transformation. For example, Etch may rewrite the 
original binary to change the layout of data or code in 
order to improve cache or virtual memory performance, 
as was illustrated in Figure 4. 

The third way to run Etch is by using a command 
line version of the instrumentation front end. 
command line front end is based on a generic wrapper 
program that is specialized at compile time to the spe- 


cific instrumentation tool with which it will be used. For 


example, we compile the wrapper along with the 
CGProf libraries to build the program CGInstrument. 
CGInstrument can then be used to instrument applica- 
tions for call-graph profiling. Once instrumented, the 
profiled application can be run, and then another com- 
mand, CGProfile , is used to post-process the raw pro- 
file information. For example, the sequence of com- 
mands to instrument and profile notepad.exe would be: 


C:> cginstrument notepad.exe 
C:> notepad-cgprof.exe 
C:> cgprofile notepad.exe 


Experiment [ophisto 





Description: This tool generates a histogram of instruction 
mnemonics executed. The outputis a table of mnemonics and their 
dynamic counts. 
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Figure 7: Sample results showing distribution of instruction opcodes. 
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The first step takes the original program (in this 
case notepad.exe) and all of its DLLs and produces ver- 
sions that have been transformed to collect profile in- 
formation. The second step runs the transformed ver- 
sion of the program (and uses all of the transformed 
DLLs), calling into the run time analysis routines to 
generate an output file containing profile information. 
Finally, the third step converts this output file into hu- 
man-readable text. 

The CGProf command line interface makes it pos- 
sible to include profiling with CGProf as a part of an 
automated build/test environment, rather than requiring 
interaction with a GUI. The CGProf command line in- 
terface manages the discovery and instrumentation of all 
the modules used by an application. It can watch the 
application during a training run to build the entire list 
of modules used by the application for a specific test 
and make the list available to the instrumentation proc- 
ess. Alternatively, new modules can be detected and 
instrumented while the profiling experiment runs. This 
makes it possible to eliminate the training run, and to 
accommodate slight variations in testing runs that cause 
new DLLs to be loaded. 


4 Summary 


Etch is a general binary rewriting tool for Win32 
executables running on Intel architectures. Its key fea- 
tures are a generalized API that allows tools to be de- 
veloped relatively quickly and run with relatively good 
performance. To learn more about the Etch project, or 
to obtain a version of this paper with color figures, 
please visit: 

http://www.cs.washington.edu/homes/bershad/etch 
For traces generated from a few popular Win32 pro- 
grams on the x86, visit: 


http://etch.eecs.harvard.edu/traces/index.html 
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Abstract 


DIGITAL FX!32 is a unique combination of emulation 
and binary translation which makes it so that any 32- 
bit program that runs on an x86 system running 
Windows NT 4.0 will install and run on an Alpha 
Windows NT 4.0 system. After translation, x86 
applications run as fast under DIGITAL FX!32 on a 
500Mz Alpha system as on a 200Mz Pentium-Pro. 


The emulator and its associated runtime provide for 
transparent execution of x86 applications. The 
emulator uses translation results when they are 
available and produces profile data for use by the 
translator. The translator provides native Alpha code 
for the portions of an x86 application which have been 
previously executed. A server manages the translation 
process for the user, making the overall process 
completely transparent. 


This paper focuses on the ways in which DIGITAL 
FX!32 achieves its transparency when running on an 
unmodified NT system. 


1. Introduction 


Three factors contribute to the success of a 
microprocessor: price, performance, and _ software 
availability. DIGITAL FX!32 addresses the last of 
these factors, software availability, by making hundreds 
of new applications available on Alpha-based platforms 
running Windows NT. DIGITAL FX!32 combines 
emulation and binary translation to provide fast, 
transparent execution of x86 programs on Alpha. 


Since it was introduced, the Digital Alpha 
microprocessor has been the fastest microprocessor 
available. A large number of applications, particularly 
those that require a high performance processor, are 
available on Alpha. DIGITAL FX!32, makes it so that 
any 32-bit program which runs on an x86 system 
running Windows NT 4.0 will install and run on an 
Alpha Windows NT 4.0 system. The performance of an 
x86 application running on a high end Alpha is similar 


to the performance of the same application running on a 
high end x86 platform. 


Many different systems have successfully used 
emulators to run applications on platforms for which 
they were not initially targeted[4, 7]. The major 
drawback has been poor performance[7]. Several 
emulators have used “dynamic translation” to achieve 
better performance than that which a straight interpreter 
can obtain[2, 3, 7]. This approach translates small 
segments of the program while it is being executed. 
These systems must make a tradeoff between the 
amount of time spent translating and the resulting 
benefit of the translation. Too much time spent on the 
translation and related processing makes the program 
unresponsive. This limits the optimizations that 
emulators can perform using dynamic translation. 


DIGITAL FX!32 makes a different tradeoff. No 
translation is done while the application is executing. 
Rather, the emulator captures an execution profile. 
Later, a binary translator[1] uses the profile to translate 
the parts of the application that have been executed into 
native Alpha code. Since the translator runs in the 
background, it can use computationally intensive 
algorithms to improve the quality of the generated code. 
To our knowledge, DIGITAL FX!32 is the first system 
to explore this mix of emulation and binary translation. 


One of the important features of DIGITAL FX!32 is 
the transparent execution of x86 programs. Digital has 
provided several static binary translators. These were 
targeted at developers and sophisticated end-users. 
They required the user to manually use the translation 
tool to convert code from one computer architecture to 
another. This scheme was difficult to use when 
confronted with a distribution kit containing many 
images. With the ascension of the point-and-click user 
interface, a static translator is not feasible -- users 
expect programs to “just work." DIGITAL FX!32 
achieves this transparency in a number of ways. Other 
than specifying that an application is an x86 application 
when it is being installed, the process of installing and 
running the application is the same on an Alpha as it is 
on an x86. 
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2. Overview 


Windows NT has used an emulator to run 16-bit x86 
applications since it was first released. Applications 
which run on this emulator install and run just like they 
do on an x86, but they run much slower. The emulator 
built into DIGITAL FX!32 provides a similar capability 
for 32-bit applications. 


Unlike the 16-bit environment, DIGITAL FX!32 also 
provides a binary translator which translates 32-bit x86 
applications into native Alpha code. The translation is 
done in the background and requires no interaction with 
the user. Operating in the background allows the 
DIGITAL FX!32 translator to perform optimizations 
that are too expensive to perform while the application 
is running. The resulting translated application runs up 
to ten times faster than the same application running 
under the emulator. 


DIGITAL FX!32 consists of seven major components. 
Along with the emulator and translator mentioned 
above, the other major components are the agent, the 
runtime, the database, the server and the manager. The 
agent provides for transparent launching of 32-bit x86 
applications. The runtime loads x86 images and sets up 
the runtime environment to execute them. As part of 
loading an image, the runtime “jackets” imported API 
routines. These jackets allow the x86 code to call the 
native Windows API. The database stores execution 
profiles produced by the emulator and used by the 
translator. It also stores translated images. The server 
maintains the database and runs the translator as 
appropriate. The manager allows the user to control 
resources used by DIGITAL FX!32. Each of the major 
components is discussed in more detail below. 


This paper will focus on the agent and the runtime, 
since those components are primarily responsible for 
achieving the run-time transparency. 


3. The DIGITAL FX!32 Agent 


The DIGITAL FX!32 agent provides for transparent 
launching of 32-bit x86 applications. It is a DLL that is 
inserted into the address space of a process and hooks 
calls on CreateProcess and related APIs. If a call to 
CreateProcess specifies an x86 image to be executed, 
the Agent invokes the DIGITAL FX!32 runtime to 
execute the image instead. A process which contains 
the Agent is said to be enabled. 


3.1 Enabling a Process 


DIGITAL FX!32 enables processes using a technique 
described by Jeffrey Richter in chapter 16 of his book 
Advanced Windows NT[8] to inject a copy of the agent 
into the process’ address space. 


The process doing the enabling (the enabler) must have 
a handle on the process being enabled (the subject). For 
a process created by the enabler, this is the value 
returned by the CreateProcess call. Other enablers must 
get a handle with OpenProcess. This frequently 
requires administrator privileges. 


The enabler allocates a small area of virtual memory in 
the address space of the subject by starting a suspended 
thread (CreateRemoteThread) and using its stack. It 
changes the protection of that memory to executable, 
readable, and writable (WriteProcessMemory). It then 
copies a small piece of code and data into the subject 
(WriteProcessMemory). The code that it copies simply" 
calls LoadLibrary to load the DIGITAL FX!32 agent 
DLL and then returns. Note that the code built by the 
enabler must know the location of the LoadLibrary 
routine 


in the subject’s virtual address space. 
Fortunately, NT arranges for the system DLLs 
(including KERNEL32.DLL, which contains 


LoadLibrary) to be at the same virtual address in all 
processes on the system. Hence, the enabler can just 
use the address of LoadLibrary in its own address 
space. The data written to the subject’s memory 
contains the pointer to LoadLibrary and the full path 
name of the agent DLL. The enabler then creates a 
thread of execution in the subject and passes it the 
address of that data (CreateRemoteThread), raises its 
priority (SetThreadPriority), and waits for the thread to 
finish. If all goes well, the subject thread runs and loads 
the agent DLL into its address space. The agent’s main 
routine is called automatically, and it goes about its 
work of enabling the subject process. 


Inside the subject process, the agent DLL proceeds to 
hook a number of system functions. It does this by 
changing the addresses in the image import tables of all 
loaded modules to point to routines in the agent which 
replace the system routines. The hooked routines 
include LoadLibrary, FreeLibrary, CreateProcess, 
WinExec, LoadModule, and GetProcAddress. Other 
routines are also hooked to provide an execution 
environment that makes the system appear to be an x86. 
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3.2 Running in an Enabled Process 


Once a process is enabled, any attempt to execute an 
image or load a DLL enters the DIGITAL FX!32 agent 
instead. If the image is an x86 executable, the agent 
arranges for the DIGITAL FX!32 runtime to take 
control of execution. 


A program executes a new image by calling 
CreateProcess. Any such call enters the agent’s hook 
for CreateProcess. If the image is a native Alpha 
executable, the agent passes the request to the system’s 
CreateProcess, enables the new process, and then just 
lets it run. If the image is an x86 image, the agent adds 
the name of the runtime to the front of the command 
line and then creates the process. The DIGITAL FX!32 
runtime runs and arranges to load and execute the x86 
code. (This has the unfortunate side effect of listing all 
x86 processes as “fx32” in the processes list of the task 
manager. We are still looking for ways around this for 
NT Version 4.0.) Note that since the new process starts 
in the runtime, it is automatically enabled. 


A request to load an x86 library is handled differently. 
If the current process’ main image is an x86 image, the 
runtime is already present. The hooked LoadLibrary 
loads the library (“as data” as far as the Alpha NT 
system is concerned) and starts execution of its main 
code using either the emulator or translated code. If the 
current process’ main image is a native Alpha image, 
the runtime is first brought into memory. Note that 
DIGITAL FX!32 will only load an Alpha DLL into an 
x86 image if it has enough information to allow it to 
jacket the calling sequences of all the exported entry 
points. This is discussed in section 4.1. 


3.3 The Root of all Enabling 


Any enabled process will ensure that all processes that 
it creates are enabled. How does this cascade of 
enabled processes start? By the time a user logs in, all 
the top-level processes must be enabled somehow, so 
that any attempt to execute a 32-bit x86 application 
invokes DIGITAL FX!32. 


The processes which must be initially enabled are the 
Shell (explorer.exe), the Service Control Manager 
(services.exe) and RPCSS (rpcess.exe). The DIGITAL 
FX!32 server enables the Service Control Manager and 
RPCSS when it starts up, usually when the system 
boots. These two are system processes, and are running 
even before a user can log in. There is currently a short 
time window in which the Service Control Manager can 
attempt to start an x86 service before it is enabled. This 


causes the x86 service to fail to start. The current work- 
around is to make the x86 service dependent on the 
DIGITAL FX!32 server. 


Enabling the processes for a logged-in user is trickier. 
When DIGITAL FX!32 is installed, it stores 
fx32strt.exe in the registry as the Windows Shell, 
replacing the real Windows Shell (explorer.exe). When 
a user logs on, fx32strt runs and creates an enabled 
version of the Explorer. Thus, by the time the user is 
logged on, all the top level processes have been 
enabled. There is one catch to this process. The 
Explorer checks the registry to see if it is the user’s 
default shell. If so, it runs in a reduced mode, and does 
not create a task bar or run any programs in the startup 
group. To get around this, the server temporarily 
changes the registry’s Shell value to point to the 
Explorer, long enough to fool it into believing (quite 
rightly) that it is the user’s default shell. 


4. The DIGITAL FX!32 Runtime 


The DIGITAL FX!32 runtime is invoked whenever an 
enabled process attempts to execute an x86 image. The 
runtime loads the image into memory, sets up the 
runtime environment required by the emulator, and then 
calls the emulator to execute the image. 


The runtime duplicates the functionality of the NT 
loader. This is necessary since the Alpha NT loader 
will return an error indicating that the image is of the 
wrong architecture if it is invoked to load an x86 image. 
Duplicating the functionality of the NT loader requires 
that the runtime relocate images which are not loaded at 
their preferred base address, set up shared sections, and 
process static TLS (Thread Local Storage) sections. 


The runtime registers each image it processes with NT 
by inserting pointers to the image into various lists used 
internally by the operating system. Maintaining these 
lists allows the native Windows NT code to correctly 
implement routines like LoadResource that require 
access to loaded images. It also means that the DllMain 
functions of the loaded DLLs are called as appropriate. 
(The runtime jackets the entry points of x86 DLLs.) 


Fortunately, these image lists are in the user’s address 
space and no modification of NT was required to 
register images with the system. Unfortunately, the 
structure of these lists is not part of the documented 
Win32 interface and using them creates a dependency 
on the version of NT that is being run. This is one of a 
number of places where FX!32 has dependencies on 
undocumented features of NT, making it more 
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dependent on a particular version of the operating 
system than a typical layered application. On the other 
hand, it is remarkable that the implementation of FX!32 
required no changes to NT. 


In addition to being registered with NT, the image is 
also registered in the DIGITAL FX!32 database. The 
database maintains the association between the image 
and the application which uses it. It also returns the 
name of the translated image to be used with a given 
x86 image. The database is accessed using an image id 
obtained by hashing the image’s header. The image id 
uniquely identifies the image by its contents, and is 
independent of the image name or location in the file 
system. Both the runtime and the server use the image 
id to access information about the image which is stored 
in the DIGITAL FX!32 database. 


If there is a translated image in the database, the 
runtime loads it along with the original x86 image. 
Translated images are normal NT DLLs, and are loaded 
by the native LoadLibrary. They contain additional 
sections holding information required by the runtime to 
map x86 routines to the corresponding Alpha code. 


4.1 Jackets 


When the NT loader loads an image, it “snaps” the 
image’s imports using symbolic information in the 
image to locate the address of the imported routine or 
data. The DIGITAL FX!32 runtime duplicates this 
process. However it treats imports which refer to 
entries in Alpha images specially by redirecting them to 
refer to the correct jacket entry in the DIGITAL FX!32 
DLL jacket.dll. 


The “jackets” in jacket.dll are small code fragments 
which manage the transition between the x86 and Alpha 
environment. These jackets enable the x86 program to 
call the native Alpha implementation of the Windows 
API. 


Each jacket contains an illegal x86 instruction that 
serves as a signal to the interpreter to switch into the 
Alpha environment. The interpreter calls an Alpha 
jacket routine at a fixed offset from the illegal x86 
instruction. The basic operation of most jacket routines 
is to move arguments from the x86 stack to the 
appropriate Alpha registers, as dictated by the Alpha 
calling standard. Some jacket routines provide special 
semantics for the native routine being called, as 
required by FX!32. For example, the jacket for 
GetSystemDirectory returns the path to the FX!32 
directory, rather than the path to the true system 
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directory, so that x86 applications do not overwrite 
native Alpha DLLs. 


More complicated jackets are required in many cases. 
For instance, many Windows routines are passed the 
addresses of routines to call back when some event 
occurs. If these values were to be passed blindly, the 
Alpha Windows code would make a call to a location 
containing x86 code, and would certainly crash. A 
jacket for such a routine is a hand-crafted special jacket 
which dynamically creates incoming jackets for the 
procedure-pointer arguments, and passes those to the 
native Alpha code. When that code calls back to its 
argument, the incoming jacket enters the runtime to 
execute x86 code. 


The most complicated jacketing problem is associated 
with OLE. An OLE interface is represented by a table 
of function pointers. DIGITAL FX!32 jackets these 
objects’ functions in such a way as to allow them to be 
used from either native Alpha code or from x86 code. 


FX!32 provides jackets for entries to over 50 native 
Alpha DLLs, including jacketing many undocumented 
routines whose argument lists were determined from the 
header files in the SDKs. 


In order for native Alpha code to interoperate with the 
x86 environment, it must be possible to jacket the 
calling sequences for every function call that can cross 
architecture boundaries. This is possible for system 
DLLs because their interfaces are (usually) 
documented. It can be done for DLLs that contain OLE 
objects because there are strict rules on how those 
objects publish their interfaces. However, consider the 
case of an application that is running a native Alpha 
version, but which accepts plug-in extensions. A plug- 
in provided as an x86 DLL may have any calling 
sequence agreed to by the application vendor. 
DIGITAL FX!32 cannot load such a plug-in unless it is 
taught how to jacket the interfaces. The current version 
of DIGITAL FX!32 jackets a few common plug-in 
interfaces, and we are working on ways to describe 
arbitrary plug-in interfaces for a future release. 


5. The DIGITAL FX!32 Emulator 


The emulator has a fundamentally important role in 
DIGITAL FX!32. It allows x86 applications to run 
prior to their translation. The first time any x86 image 
executes under DIGITAL FX!32, it is executed by the 
emulator. 
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The emulator also plays an important role as a backup 
for translated code. In general it is impossible to 
statically determine all the code that can ever be 
executed by an application, especially for applications 
which generate code “on the fly." The emulator 
provides a mechanism to execute x86 application code 
which has not been translated. Previous binary 
translators built by Digital have always depended on the 
presence of an emulator in this role[1]. A fundamental 
difference between DIGITAL FX!32 and the earlier 
binary translators is that large amounts of code are 
interpreted by the DIGITAL FX!32 emulator the first 
time an application is run. The performance of the 
emulator is therefore more of an issue for DIGITAL 
FX!32 than for the earlier translators. 


The DIGITAL FX!32 emulator is an Alpha assembly 
language program which interprets the subset of x86 
instructions that a Win32 application can execute. 
While an x86 application is running, the state of the x86 
processor is kept partially in Alpha registers and 
partially in a per-thread data structure called the 
CONTEXT. While in the emulator, a dedicated register 
always points to the CONTEXT. x86 integer registers 
are permanently mapped to Alpha registers and the state 
of the x86 condition codes is maintained in Alpha 
registers during execution of x86 code. Any part of the 
x86 state which must be maintained across calls to other 
parts of the system (for example on calls to Alpha APIs) 
is stored in the CONTEXT. 


The emulator generates profile data for use by the 
translator while it is interpreting an x86 program. The 
profile data includes the following information: 


e addresses which are the targets of CALL 
instructions, 


e source address, target address pairs for indirect 
jumps, and 

e addresses of instructions which make 
unaligned references to memory. 


The translator uses this information to generate 
“routines,” units of translation which approximate a 
source code routine. The emulator generates profile 
data by inserting values in a hash table whenever a 
relevant instruction is interpreted. For example, when 
interpreting the CALL instruction, the emulator records 
the target of the call. When an image is unloaded, 
either as a result of a call on FreeLibrary or when the 
application exits, the loader processes the hash table to 
produce a profile file for the image. The server will 


process this profile and may invoke the translator to 
create a new translation of the image. 


The emulator uses the same hash table to detect when 
there translated code is available. When the DIGITAL 
FX!32 loader brings in a translated image, it builds 
entries in the hash table that associate the addresses of 
x86 routines which were translated with the addresses 
of the corresponding translated code. The loader 
extracts this information from the translated image. 
When the emulator interprets a CALL instruction, it 
looks for the target address in the hash table. If a 
corresponding translated address exists, the emulator 
transfers to the translated code. 


6. The DIGITAL FX!32 Translator 


The translator is invoked by the server to translate x86 
images which have been executed by the emulator. As 
a result of executing the image, a profile for the image 
will exist in the DIGITAL FX!32 database. The 
translator uses the profile to produce a translated image. 
On subsequent executions of the image, the translated 
code will be used, substantially speeding up the 
application. 


The front end of the translator contains a component 
called the “regionizer” which divides the x86 image into 
“routines."" Routines are units of translation which 
approximate real routines in source programs. Each 
routine is then processed by the other components of the 
translator to produce Alpha code. 


The regionizer uses data in the profile to divide the 
code in the source image into routines. Each call target 
in the profile is used to generate an entry to a routine. 
The regionizer represents routines as a collection of 
regions. Each region is a contiguous range of addresses 
which contains instructions that can be reached from the 
entry address of the routine. Unlike basic blocks, 
regions can have multiple entry points. The smallest 
collection of regions which contain all the instructions 
which can be reached from the routine entry is used to 
represent the routine. Many routines have a single 
region. This representation efficiently describes the 
division of the source image into units of translation. 


The regionizer builds routines by following the control 
flow of the source image. When an indirect jump is 
encountered while following the control flow, the 
profile provides a list of possible targets. Without this 
information from the profile, it would be very difficult 
to reliably identify the targets of indirect jumps, and 
they would have to be treated as returns from the 
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routine. The profile information makes it possible to 
reliably generate a more complete representation of 
routines with correct control flow. 


The remaining components of the translator process the 
source image one routine at a time. They build an 
internal representation of the routine, perform several 
transformations which produce code more suited to the 
Alpha architecture, generate Alpha code, and write the 
resulting translated image. 


7. The DIGITAL FX!32 Database 


The DIGITAL FX!32 database consists of two parts. 
The first is a directory tree which contains profile files, 
translator log files, and translated images. The second 
part is in the registry and provides information about the 
x86 applications and images which DIGITAL FX!32 
has run on the system. 


DIGITAL FX!32 also keeps configuration information 
in the registry. This information includes things like the 
maximum amount of disk space to use, the maximum 
number of images to store in the database, and default 
translation options (which can be overridden at the 
application or image level). The registry also holds the 
work list, which the server uses to schedule translations. 


One important piece of configuration information kept 
in the registry is the DatabaseDirectoryList. This is a 
list of paths to additional databases which the server can 
search for image profiles and translation results. 
Directories on this list are searched the first time an 
image is executed and can provide information about 
the image from other machines on the network. This 
allows DIGITAL FX!32 to use the results of 
translations performed on other, possibly more powerful 
machines. 


8. The Server 


The DIGITAL FX!32 server is an NT Service which 
normally starts whenever the system is rebooted. The 
primary role of the server is to automatically run the 
translator “when appropriate." This makes the overall 
translation process completely transparent to the user. 
The server also maintains the database to control 
DIGITAL FX!32 resource usage. 


9. The User Interface 


Most of the time, the operation of DIGITAL FX!32 is 
completely transparent to the user. However, DIGITAL 
FX!32 consumes system resources and there must be 


some way for a knowledgeable user to control this 
resource usage. This is the role of the DIGITAL FX!32 
manager. The manager provides a user interface to the 
configuration information kept in the database. 


By interacting with the manager, the user can control 
various aspects of the operation of FX!32, such as the 
maximum amount of disk space to use, which 
information to retain in the database, and when the 
translator should run. 


10. Results 


DIGITAL FX!32 had two primary goals: transparent 
execution of 32-bit x86 applications, and performance 
that was roughly equal to a high-end x86 platform when 
running the same applications on a high-performance 
Alpha system. Both objectives have been meet. 


Transparency is provided by the DIGITAL FX!32 agent 
and a runtime environment which will load and execute 
an x86 application without a translation step. 
Applications launch and execute on an Alpha running 
DIGITAL FX!32 just like they do on an x86. 


DIGITAL FX!32 also meet its performance objectives. 
Figure 1 shows the relative performance on the Byte 
Benchmark of a 200Mz Pentium Pro and a 500 Mz 
Alpha running DIGITAL FX!32. For this benchmark, 
the Alpha running DIGITAL FX!32 provides about the 
same performance as a 200Mz Pentium Pro. Figure 1 
also shows that the Alpha native version of the 
benchmark runs twice as fast as the Pentium Pro. 


Of course, no single benchmark characterizes the 
performance of a system. | However, we have 
consistently measured performance between a 200Mz 
Pentium and a 200Mz Pentium Pro for applications 
running under DIGITAL FX!32 on a 500Mz Alpha. 
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There are some things that the initial version of 
DIGITAL FX!32 was not designed to do. DIGITAL 
FX!32 only executes application code. It does not 
execute drivers, so native drivers are still required for 
any peripheral installed on an Alpha system. It also 
fails to provide complete support for x86 services, as 
discussed in Section 3.3. Another limitation of 
DIGITAL FX!32 is that it does not support the NT 
Debug API. Supporting this interface would require 
that the x86 state could be re-materialized after every 
x86 instruction, severely limiting optimizations which 
could be performed by the translator. This limitation is 
similar to the tradeoff in optimizing compilers where 
debugging is restricted when optimizations are turned 
on. Since DIGITAL FX!32 does not support the Debug 
interface, applications which require it do not run under 
DIGITAL FX!32. These applications are mostly x86 
development environments, and it probably makes sense 
to run them on an x86 anyway. 


Despite these limitations most x86 applications which 
run on an x86 Windows NT system will run on an 
Alpha system running FX!32 under Windows NT. 


11. Conclusion 


DIGITAL FX!32 provides for fast transparent execution 
of 32-bit x86 applications on Alpha systems running 
Windows NT. This is accomplished using a unique 
combination of emulation and binary translation. 
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Abstract 


Spike is a profile-directed optimizer for Alpha/NT ex- 
ecutables that is actively being used to optimize ship- 
ping products. Spike consists of the Spike Optimiza- 
tion Environment (SOE) and the Spike Optimizer. 
Through both a graphical interface and a command- 
line interface, the Spike Optimization Environment 
provides a simple means to instrument and optimize 
large applications consisting of many images. SOE 
manages the instrumented and optimized images as 
well as any profile information collected for those im- 
ages, freeing the user from many tedious and error- 
prone tasks typically associated with profile-directed 
optimization. SOE also simplifies the collection of 
profile information with Transparent Application Sub- 
stitution (TAS). With TAS, the user invokes the origi- 
nal version of the application and the instrumented or 
optimized version of the application is transparently 
executed in its. SOE uses the Spike Optimizer to opti- 
mize images. The Spike Optimizer performs code lay- 
out to improve instruction cache behavior [Pettis90], 
hot cold optimization [Cohn96] and register allocation. 
The optimizations are targeted at large call-intensive 
applications, where loops span multiple routines, and 
each routine contains complex control-flow. For this 
class of applications, Spike provides significant per- 
formance improvement, reducing execution time by as 
much as 20%. 


1. Introduction 


Profile-directed optimization is rarely used in practice 
because of the difficulty of collecting, managing, and 
applying profile information. Spike solves most of 
these problems, allowing the user to easily optimize 
large applications composed of many images. In this 
section we describe the general procedure for using 
profile-directed optimization, its difficulties, and how 
Spike overcomes these difficulties. 


The first step in profile-directed optimization is to in- 
strument each image in an application so that when the 
application is run, profile information is collected. In- 
strumentation is most commonly done by using a com- 


piler to insert counters into a program during compila- 
tion [Multiflow], or by using a post-link tool to insert 
counters into an image [Atom, Pixie]. Statistical or 
sampling-based profiling is an alternative to counter 
based techniques [DCPI, MORPH]. Some compiler- 
based and post-link systems require that the program 
be compiled specially, so that the resulting images are 
only useful for generating profiles. Many large appli- 
cations have lengthy and complex build procedures. 
For these applications, requiring a special rebuild of 
the application to collect profiles is an obstacle to the 
use of profile-directed optimization. 


Spike directly instruments the final production images 
so that a special compilation is not required. Spike 
does require that the images be linked to include relo- 
cation information. However, including this extra in- 
formation does not increase the number of instructions 
in the image and does not prevent the compiler from 
performing full optimizations when generating the 
image. 


Most large applications consist of multiple images, a 
single executable and many dynamically linked librar- 
ies (DLL). Instrumenting all the images can be diffi- 
cult, especially since the user doing the profile-directed 
optimization may not know all of the images in the 
application. Spike relieves the user of this task by 
finding all the DLLs that are used by the application, 
even if they are loaded dynamically (i.e. with a call to 
LoadLibrary). 


After instrumentation, the next step in profile-directed 
optimization is to execute the instrumented application 
and collect profile information. Most profile-directed 
optimization systems require that the user first explic- 
itly create instrumented copies of each image in an 
application. Then the user must assemble the instru- 
mented images into a new version of the application, 
and execute it to collect profile information. As the 
profile information is generated, the user is responsible 
for locating all the profile information generated for 
each image, and merging that information into a single 
set of profiles. Our experience with users has shown 
that requiring the user to manage the instrumented 
copies of the images and the profile information is a 
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frequent source of problems. For example, the user 
may fail to instrument each image, or may attempt to 
instrument an image that has already been instru- 
mented. The user may be unable to locate all the gen- 
erated profile information, or may incorrectly combine 
the profile information. 


As described in Section 2, Spike frees the user from 
these tedious and error-prone tasks by managing the 
instrumented copy of each image as well as the profile 
information generated for each image. 


After profile information is collected, the final step is 
to use the profile information to optimize each image. 
As with instrumentation, the typical profile-directed 
optimization system requires the user to explicitly op- 
timize each image, and to assemble the optimized ap- 
plication. Spike uses the profile information collected 
for each image to optimize all the images in an appli- 
cation and assembles the optimized application for the 
user. 


2. Spike Optimization Environment 


The Spike Optimization Environment (SOE) provides 
a simple means to instrument and optimize large ap- 
plications consisting of many images. SOE can be ac- 
cessed through a graphical interface or a command- 
line interface that provides identical functionality. The 
graphical interface, called the Spike Manager, is de- 
scribed in Section 2.1. The command-line interface 
allows SOE to be used as part of a batch build system 
such as make. 


In addition to providing a simple-to-use interface, SOE 
keeps the instrumented and optimized versions of each 
image and the profile information associated with each 
image in a database. When an application is instru- 
mented or optimized, the original versions of the im- 
ages in the application are not modified; instead SOE 
puts an instrumented or optimized version of each im- 
age into the database. SOE uses Transparent Applica- 
tion Substitution (TAS) to execute the instrumented 
and optimized version of an application when the user 
invokes the original version, as described in Section 
2.2. 


The Spike Optimization Environment allows the user 
to instrument and optimize an entire application using 
the following procedure: 


1. Register: The user selects the application(s) that 
are to be instrumented and optimized. The user 
only needs to specify the application’s main im- 
age. Spike then finds all the implicitly linked im- 
ages (DLLs loaded when the main image is 
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loaded) and registers that they are part of the ap- 
plication. 


2. Instrument: The user requests that an application 
be instrumented. For each image in the applica- 
tion, SOE invokes the Spike Optimizer to instru- 
ment that image. SOE places the instrumented 
version of each image in the database. The origi- 
nal images are not modified. 


3. Collect profile information: The user runs the 
original application in the normal way, e.g. from a 
command-prompt, from the Explorer, or indirectly 
through another program. Transparent Applica- 
tion Substitution invokes the instrumented version 
of the application in place of the original version. 
Any images dynamically loaded by the application 
are instrumented on the fly. Each time the appli- 
cation terminates, profile information for each im- 
age is written to the database and merged with any 
existing profile information. 


4. Optimize: The user requests that an application be 
optimized. For each image in the application, SOE 
invokes the Spike Optimizer to optimize the image 
using the collected profile information and places 
the optimized version of each image in the data- 
base. 


5. Run optimized version: The user runs the original 
application and TAS substitutes the optimized ver- 
sion, allowing the user to evaluate the effective- 
ness of the optimization. 


6. Export: SOE exports the optimized images from 
the database, placing them in a directory specified 
by the user. The optimized images can then be 
packaged with other application components. 


2.1. Spike Manager 


The Spike Manager is the principal user interface for 
using the Spike Optimization Environment. The Spike 
Manager displays the contents of the database, showing 
the applications registered with Spike, the images 
contained in each application, and the profile informa- 
tion collected for each image. The Spike Manager en- 
ables the user to control many aspects of the instru- 
mentation and optimization process, including speci- 
fying which images are to be instrumented and opti- 
mized, which version of the application is to be exe- 
cuted when the original application is invoked, etc. 
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2.2. Transparent Application Substitution 


Transparent Application Substitution is a mechanism 
for transparently executing a modified version of an 
application, without replacing the original images on 
disk. SOE uses TAS to load an instrumented or opti- 
mized version when the user invokes the original ap- 
plication. With TAS, the user does not need to do 
anything special to execute the instrumented or opti- 
mized version of an application. The user simply in- 
vokes the original application in the usual way (e.g. 
from a command prompt, from the Explorer, or indi- 
rectly through another application) and the instru- 
mented or optimized application is run in its place. 


TAS performs application substitution in two parts. 
First, TAS makes the NT loader use a modified version 
of the main image and DLLs. Second, TAS must make 
it appear to the application that the original images 
were invoked. 


TAS uses debugging capabilities provided by NT to 
specify that whenever the main image of an application 
is invoked, the modified version of that image should 
be executed instead. In each image, the table of im- 
ported DLLs is altered so that instead of loading the 
DLLs specified in the original image, each image loads 
their modified counterparts. Thus, when the user in- 
vokes an application, NT loads the modified versions 
of the images contained in the application. Some appli- 
cations load DLLs with explicit calls to LoadLibrary. 
TAS intercepts those calls and instead loads the modi- 
fied versions. 


The second part of TAS makes the modified version of 
the application appear to be the original version of the 
application. Applications often use the name of the 
main image to find other files. For example, if an in- 
strumented image requests its full pathname, TAS in- 
stead returns the full pathname of the corresponding 
original image. To do this, TAS replaces certain calls 
to kernel32.dll in the instrumented and optimized im- 
ages with calls to hook routines. Each hook routine 
determines the outcome the call would have had for the 
original application, and returns that result. 


3. Spike Optimizer 

The Spike Optimizer is used to instrument and opti- 
mize images [Amitabh, Wilson96]. The optimizer is 
invoked by SOE and can also be invoked directly by 
the user. There are several phases when instrumenting 
or optimizing an image. During the first phase, the 
optimizer finds all of the code contained in an image. 
NT images mix code and read-only data in the same 
section, so the optimizer must analyze the flow paths 


from known code to find as much of the code as possi- 
ble. If it cannot be determined if part of a section is 
code or data, it is handled conservatively to preserve 
correctness. 


Next, the optimizer finds all references to addresses 
that must be updated when parts of the image are 
moved. These are commonly called relocatable ad- 
dresses. For Alpha/NT images, these are PC relative 
branches, data in memory that refer to other data or 
code, and instructions which load literals that are ad- 
dresses of code or data. For references to data, the 
optimizer must also identify the section to which the 
address refers, so that the address can be changed as 
the section is moved in memory. For a reference to 
code, the optimizer must identify the specific instruc- 
tion that is referenced, because the optimizer can rear- 
range individual instructions. 


After finding all the code, locating all the PC relative 
branches and the instructions to which they refer is 
straightforward. Addresses that are data or are literals 
in instructions can be found because they are pointed to 
by relocations. Relocations identify code and data that 
contain addresses that must be adjusted if the system 
must load an image in to memory at an address other 
than at its preferred address. 


The Spike Optimizer uses a linear list of Alpha ma- 
chine instructions, annotated with a small amount of 
additional information, as its intermediate representa- 
tion (IR). On top of the IR, the optimizer builds a com- 
plete compiler-like representation for the image, in- 
cluding a call graph, flow graphs, routines and basic 
blocks. Images can be very large; for example the larg- 
est image in Unigraphics, a CAD application from 
EDS, contains 36 Mbytes of code in 60,000 routines. 
Thus, the optimizer’s representations must be ex- 
tremely space efficient. 


The Spike Optimizer performs an _interprocedural 
dataflow analysis to summarize register usage within 
the image [Goodwin97]. This enables optimizations to 
use and reallocate registers. The interprocedural 
dataflow is very fast, requiring less than 20 seconds on 
our largest applications. Memory dataflow is much 
more difficult because of the limited information avail- 
able in an executable, so the optimizer only analyzes 
references to the stack. 


Instrumentation or optimization insert, delete, or mod- 
ify the IR. After instrumentation or optimization is 
complete, the new IR is output as Alpha instructions 
and references to relocatable addresses in data are up- 
dated to reflect the new layout of the image. 
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Table 1: Benchmark programs and their workloads 


3.1. Instrumentation 


The Spike Optimizer instruments an image by insert- 
ing counters into the image. Each counter records the 
number of times a particular piece of code executes. 
Using these counters, the optimizer can determine the 
number of times each basic block and control-flow 
edge in the image executes. Spike uses a spanning-tree 
technique proposed by Knuth [Knuth73] to reduce the 
number of counters required to fully instrument an 
image. For example, in an if-then-else clause, counting 
the number of times the if and then statements are exe- 
cuted is enough to determine the number of times the 
else statement is executed as well. Register usage in- 
formation is used to find free registers for the instru- 
mentation code, reducing the number of saves and re- 
stores necessary to free up registers. Instrumentation 
typically makes the code 30% larger. As part of the 
profile, Spike also captures the last target of a jump or 
procedure call that cannot be determined statically. We 
are adding the ability to collect block counts using sta- 
tistical sampling with the DCPI continuous profiler 
[DCP], which will eliminate the need to instrument an 
image and will greatly reduce the cost of profiling 
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Spike’s profile information is persistent; small changes 
to an image do not invalidate the profile information 
collected for that image. Profile persistence is essential 
for applications that require a lengthy or cumbersome 
process to generate a profile, even when using low cost 
methods like statistical sampling. For example, gener- 
ating a good profile of a transaction processing system 
requires extensive staging of the system. With persis- 
tence, the user can collect a profile once, and continue 
to use it for successive builds of a program as small 
changes are made to it. It is also possible to merge a 
profile generated by an older image with a profile gen- 
erated by a newer image. 


3.2. Optimizations 


Spike performs three optimizations, code layout, hot 
cold optimization, and register allocation. Profile in- 
formation is used to guide each optimization. 


Code layout reduces the number of misses in the in- 
struction cache and the total number of VM pages 
touched by the application. Spike uses the Pettis and 
Hansen algorithm [Pettis90, Hwu89], which has three 
phases. First, the basic blocks in each routine are rear- 
ranged so that frequently executed paths are straight- 
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Figure 1: Speedup from code layout 


line code; a simple greedy algorithm is used. By re- 
ducing the number of taken branches, the processor is 
able to fetch instructions efficiently and cache lines are 
better utilized. Next, each routine is separated into a 
hot and cold section. The hot section consists of the 
frequently executed basic blocks while the cold section 
contains the infrequently executed basic blocks. Fi- 
nally, the hot routines are placed so that frequently 
called routines are near the caller and cold routines are 
collected at the end of the image. Splitting and placing 
routines reduces the chance that routines that call each 
other will have addresses that clash in the instruction 
cache. 


When examining the hot paths through a routine, it is 
apparent that many instructions are executed on behalf 
of the cold paths and are therefore rarely necessary. 
Hot cold optimization (HCO) [Cohn96] exploits this 
opportunity. After Spike partitions a routine into hot 
and cold sections, HCO moves instructions that are 
dynamically dead or unnecessary in the hot section into 
the cold section. Stubs are introduced to hold compen- 
sation code where necessary. 


Many of the opportunities exploited by HCO appear to 
be poor register allocation decisions, which could be 
improved with profile information. We are currently 
implementing a register allocator. Early results show 
path length reductions of up to 11% in the SPEC9S 
integer benchmarks. 


4. Performance Results 


Spike’s performance is evaluated using a set of large 
NT applications that are typical of the applications run 
on a high performance personal computer, and the 
SPEC95 [SPEC] integer benchmarks. Table 1 de- 
scribes each application. All of the programs are com- 
piled with the same highly optimizing backend that is 
used on Alpha UNIX and VMS systems [Blickstein92]. 


Figure 1 shows the execution time reduction provided 
by the code layout optimization. The SPEC95 pro- 
grams used the training data for profiles and speedups 
were measured on the reference data. The other pro- 
grams were trained and measured on the same data. 
Some experimentation with Excel and VC has shown 
that the speedup is not very sensitive to training data, 
as long as it is chosen carefully. Spike speeds up most 
large applications by at least 5%, and often gets 10% 
or more. Programs that spend a significant amount of 
time in inner loops usually get the least benefit, but 
even the MPEG player has a 5% speedup 


Figure 2 shows the speedup for each application after 
applying HCO, broken down by optimization. The 
measurements and some of the programs for HCO were 
done differently from the code layout measurements 
because they were collected at a different time. As 
noted in Table 1, the workloads for some of the appli- 
cations in the HCO measurements were different from 
the workloads used for code layout. All the programs, 
including SPEC95, were trained and measured on the 
same data. The HCO speedups are measured as path 
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Figure 2: Reduction in path length for HCO broken down by optimization 


length reductions, which is the reduction in the number 
of instructions executed. Using path length reduction 
allows us measure small effects that would otherwise 
be obscured by run to run variation. Speedups are in 
addition to those provided by code layout. For pro- 
grams that do not spend most of their time in inner 
loops, HCO usually provides a 5% speedup. About half 
the speedup comes from removing dynamically dead 
code, which is moving operations out of frequently 
executed paths. Most of the rest comes from 
save/restore, using profile information to improve some 
register allocation decisions. 


5. Summary and Conclusions 


Spike is a complete system for optimizing Alpha/NT 
executables that has eliminated most of the barriers to 
using profile-directed optimization. Spike provides a 
simple to use graphical interface, making it easy for a 
user to instrument and optimize large applications con- 
sisting of multiple images. Transparent Application 
Substitution simplifies profile collection and image 
management, and persistent profile information en- 
ables old profiles to be used even after modifications 
are made to a program. The optimizations performed 
by Spike are effective in reducing execution time of 
large PC applications, producing speedups of 5-20% 
across a wide range of applications. 
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Abstract 


This paper describes Just-In-Time code layout (JITCL), 
a new method for improving the locality of an 
instruction reference stream by selecting the order of 
procedures in the text segment during program 
execution. By determining procedure placement 
dynamically, this method provides an optimized 
procedure layout without requiring profile data. For 
UNIX-style workloads, JITCL provides improvements 
in instruction cache performance comparable to profile- 
based layout strategies, while avoiding the requirement 
of profile data. The late nature of this optimization 
makes it possible to implement procedure orderings 
across executable and DLL boundaries, overcoming a 
limitation of current  profile-based techniques. 
Simulations using Etch [RVL97] on Windows NT show 
that inter-module JITCL commonly reduces the memory 
footprint of executable text by 50%. 


1. Introduction 


Just-In-Time Code Layout (JITCL) is a new method for 
improving the locality of an instruction reference 
stream. It achieves similar benefits to profile-based 
code layout while avoiding the separate profiling step. 
Current popular methods for procedure layout, such as 
that described by Pettis and Hansen [PE90], compute an 
optimized procedure ordering using profile data. 
Although these schemes can be effective in terms of 
eliminating instruction cache misses, they share the 
problems common to profile-based optimization, 
including profile management and the difficulty in 
obtaining realistic profiles. JITCL uses a new heuristic 
which does not require profile information. With this 
heuristic, an optimized procedure ordering can be 
computed and applied while the program is running. 


An important characteristic of modern Windows 
applications is their extensive use of dynamically 
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provided by Microsoft Corporation and Intel Corporation. 


loaded libraries (DLLs). DLLs impose limits on current 
code-layout optimizations, which cannot typically 
implement procedure layouts that cross the boundaries 
of executable files. With JITCL, the optimized 
procedure ordering is implemented dynamically, with 
procedures copied into the text segment of the 
application as it runs. The dynamic nature of JITCL 
makes it realistic to implement procedure orderings that 
cross the boundaries created by executable files, 
introducing the potential for improved instruction cache 
behavior and smaller working set size for applications 
that make extensive use of DLLs. This paper describes 
JITCL and documents its positive impact on instruction 
cache performance when applied to UNIX and Win32 
workloads. 


In the next section we describe the JITCL heuristic and 
compare it to the heuristic described by Pettis and 
Hansen. We then explain how the JITCL heuristic can 
be implemented. In Section 3 we present results for 
JITCL optimization applied within an executable 
module. Our UNIX results demonstrate that JITCL 
provides improvements in instruction locality 
comparable to those commonly achieved with profile- 
based code layout algorithms for UNIX workloads. Our 
simulations of JITCL on Windows NT show that it can 
improve cache performance, avoid bad interactions 
between modules that occur with the Pettis and Hansen 
scheme, and substantially reduce text memory 
requirements. 


2. A New Algorithm for Code Layout 


2.1 A New Heuristic 
In this section we describe the JITCL procedure layout 
algorithm and how it can be implemented on current 
hardware. Our algorithm is based on a new heuristic for 
procedure ordering, which we will present first. The 
heuristic, which we will call Activation Order (AO), can 
be stated simply as: 
Heuristic (AO): Co-locate procedures that are 
activated sequentially. 
With AO, procedures are placed in memory in the order 
they are first invoked. To get some intuition as to why 
AO is effective and how it compares to current practice, 
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we compare it to the heuristic used by the popular Pettis 

and Hansen (P&H) procedure layout algorithm: 
Heuristic (P&H): Co-locate procedures that call 
each other frequently. 


P&H is applied by generating a weighted call graph, 
which provides information on the frequency with 
which procedures invoke each-other, then greedily 
selecting the heaviest edge from the graph and 
collapsing the two nodes it connects until the graph is 
reduced to a single node. The order of procedures in 
memory is determined by the order in which the nodes 
are collapsed. Because P&H requires a weighted call 
graph, it must be computed off-line. In contrast, it is 
simple to apply AO dynamically, by loading procedures 
from the executable file into instruction memory in the 
order in which they are invoked. 


A simple example (Figure 1) illustrates the similarities 
and the differences in the procedure orderings that 
result from the two heuristics. For this example, assume 
that the bulk of the computation for this program occurs 
in the for loop. The greedy algorithm used by P&H will 
start by clustering foo() and bar() around main(), as 
these are the heaviest edges in the weighted call graph. 
AO orders the procedures according to the order in 
which they are invoked. Both heuristics provide the 
desirable property that the four procedures are clumped 
together in instruction memory, providing better spatial 
locality. If the instruction cache is too small to hold all 
four procedures simultaneously, but is large enough to 
hold three of them, then the P&H order will generate 
fewer cache misses than AO because it avoids conflicts 
between main() and foo(). If the instruction cache is too 
small to hold three procedures simultaneously, but is 
large enough to hold foo() and bar(), then AO can give 
better results. This will occur if the overlap in the 
instruction cache between foo() and bar() for P&H is 
larger than the overlap for AO between the code in the 
for loop of main() and the other two procedures. The 
effectiveness of each heuristic depends on the frequency 
with which such phenomena occur in real programs. We 
explore this issue experimentally in Section 3.1. 


2.2 Implementing JITCL 


In an on-line implementation of the AO _ heuristic, 

procedures are copied from the executable file into 

instruction memory the first time they are invoked. Our 

implementation was designed to meet the following 

goals: 

e It should require no special hardware support. 

e It should require minimal changes to the operating 
system. 

e It should generate minimal system overhead. 
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void main() foo() main() 
{ Initdalize(); main() Initialize() 
for (100 iterations){ = bar) foo() 
foo(); Initialize() —_ bar() 
bar()7 
} 
} 





Figure 1. A simple example program. 


To implement procedure copying, we replace each 
procedure call in the original (i.e. conventionally 
compiled) program with a call to a thunk routine. One 
thunk is required for each procedure in the program. 
The task of a thunk is to check if the corresponding 
procedure has been copied into executable memory 
(typically from the file-system cache), copying it if it 
hasn’t, and then to patch the call site so that the next 
time the procedure will be called directly, rather than 
going through the thunk. A thunk routine finishes by 
transferring control to the real implementation of the 
procedure. Figure 2 gives a schematic version of an 
executable file that has been loaded for JITCL. In the 
example, the entry point of a program is __start, which 
after some initialization calls main(). 


JITCL introduces several new sources of overhead 
during program execution. One is overhead from 
maintaining cache-consistency. Note that programs 
loaded with JITCL are self-modifying. As a result, care 
must be taken to insure that the instruction cache 
contents remain consistent with other caches and main 
memory. Most current machines (including all PCs) 
implement hardware cache-consistency between the 
instruction cache and data cache, so no extra operations 
are required to maintain consistency. When hardware 
cache consistency is not provided, the routines that 
patch the call site and copy procedures into the 
executable segment must provide for instruction cache 
consistency’. In this case, a user-level routine to flush a 
cache line or set can be implemented with minimal 
operating system support [CL97]. Just-in-time 
compilers, as have been proposed for languages such as 
Java [GJS96], are likely to encounter similar problems. 


Each procedure that is referenced dynamically is copied 
exactly once into instruction memory before being 
invoked. JITCL relies on file-system caching to 
minimize the number of operations to disk when 
copying procedures from the executable file into 
instruction memory. Assuming reasonable pre-fetching 


' In the case of PatchCallSite() the cache flush is optional. It may 
improve performance but does not affect correctness. 
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“This is the entry aint of the precutable image. 
start: 
perform dndtialixations 
call thunk main 
UH the rest of start 


4 The first thunk. Thunks reference an array ProcPointers{} 
i! which has one element for each procedure in the module. 
4 Thunks use constants (such as INDEX _main and 

4 LENGTH_main) which are specifi tc to each thunk. 
thunk_ main: 

Saf (ProcPointers [INDEX_main] ae NOLL) 
copy main into text segment 
ProcPointers [INDEX_main] * 

new address of main; 
} 
PatchCallsite(RA, : 
ProcPointers[INDEX_main]);— __ 
jmp ProcPointer [INDEX _main]; 


Hi thunk code for foo and other pracedures. 
thunk_foo: 


ee 


H Procedures are copied into the text sepment starting here. 
InstructionMemory: 


ase 





Figure 2: Schematic text segment for a program 
loaded for JITCL. The executable file includes a text 
segment as appears above with write+execute 
attributes. The instructions which implement the 
actual procedures are found in a separate read-only 
code segment. 


and file-system cache performance, the overhead for 
procedure copying in JITCL should be comparable to 
overhead that occurs in systems with demand-loaded 
text. 


Copy overhead is related to the number of distinct bytes 
of code used by a program. In contrast, the overhead 
from thunk routines is proportional to the number of 
distinct locations in code and data that reference 
procedures and are used during a program run. To gain 
intuition on these overheads, it is useful to group 
program runs into several classes: 


e Trivial programs: For programs that are I/O bound, 
have small text segments. or that have very short 
execution times, the impact of any code layout 
optimization will be small. JITCL will have a small 
negative impact, and should not be used in this 
case. 


e Large repeating programs: For these programs, the 
benefit of code-layout will often be substantial, and 
the overhead of copying and thunk-invocation in 
JITCL will be amortized over a large number of 
procedure calls. In this case JITCL is beneficial. 


e Large non-repeating programs. Programs with no 
locality relative to the instruction cache or memory 
size will have large instruction reference penalties 
with or without procedure layout optimizations. 


In the next section we demonstrate that the overhead of 
copying procedures and invoking thunk routines is 
negligible as compared to the benefit of good procedure 
layout. 


2.3 Refinements 

Given the basic framework for JITCL, there are a 
number of refinements that can be made to improve the 
basic algorithm. When the text segment is loaded, the 
invocation order for the first few procedures can be 
determined statically. For example, given the entry 
point of __start, it may be possible to determine 
statically that main() will be the next procedure to be 
called. In this case main() can be copied statically into 
the program text segment, instead of relying on a thunk 
for main() to do the copy at runtime. We expect that the 
impact of this optimization will be negligible in most 
cases. 


Other refinements involve the use of dynamic 
information collected during one program run to benefit 
subsequent runs. For example, the order of invocation 
of procedures during one run could be used to update 
the order of procedures in the executable file. In this 
way, the system could reduce the amount of I/O activity 
required to copy procedures into memory during later 
runs. 


Once an improved procedure layout has been identified, 
the executable file could be updated to use the 
improved ordering statically. In our experience we have 
found the overhead of procedure copying to be 
negligible; it is not clear that this refinement will be 
useful. 


A final refinement relates to shared libraries. If library 
boundaries are ignored when applying JITCL, the result 
is a system that optimizes procedure layout across 
executable file boundaries. We explore the impact of 
cross-module JITCL in our Win32 experiments. 


3. Methodology 


We used two sets of experiments to evaluate the 
effectiveness of JITCL. In our UNIX experiments we 
compared JITCL to Pettis and Hansen code layout. We 
made this comparison using a memory system model 
that corresponds to a typical RISC-style system, and 
UNIX-style benchmarks. We chose this platform to be 
consistent with the context in which earlier code layout 
optimizations have been evaluated. The UNIX 
experiments include a detailed evaluation of the 
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Text 
Dualit) (KBytes) 
file compression 112 2 





The GNU C compiler 1552 60 
Simulation of Motorola 160 10 
88K 

The perl scripting 376 104 


language 
Image rendering 






Table 1; Unix workloads. All workloads were 
statically linked. 


interaction between instruction and data caches, and the 
overhead of procedure copying and thunk-routine 
invocation. Our Win32 experiments build on the UNIX 
results by exploring the behavior of JITCL for large 
Windows applications that use many DLLs. 

3.1 UNIX Methodology 

We evaluated our UNIX workloads on Digital UNIX 
and the Digital Alpha microprocessor, using the Atom 
[SE94] instrumentation system to implement our 
simulator. We instrumented basic blocks, loads and 
stores in the executable program, inserting calls at these 
points to our JITCL simulator. Within the simulator, we 
maintained the state of the caches. We also maintained 
the additional data structures required by JITCL, and 
tracked the overhead required to maintain them. 
Sources of overhead include copy overhead for writing 
procedures through the data cache, thunk invocation, 
and data cache traffic from call-site updates. 


We implemented a memory system simulation to 
estimate both instruction and data cache-miss penalties. 
Our simulated Alpha/UNIX memory system has a split 
LI cache with single-cycle latency and no L2 cache. We 
modeled a 64-bit memory bus operating at 1/3 
processor speed, with eleven memory busy cycles to 
read a 32 byte line. The simulation also used 8K byte 
coherent direct mapped instruction and data caches, 
with 32-byte lines. Based on these figures we used a 
cache read miss penalty of 33 CPU cycles, which 
corresponds to.11 memory bus cycles. We do not model 
bus contention or write buffer traffic. JITCL will tend to 
decrease cache read misses and hence memory traffic. 
In this respect the results we report are conservative. 


Table | shows the experimental workloads we used for 
our UNIX simulations. Many workloads we originally 
considered did not have interesting instruction cache 
behavior and were excluded for that reason. We did 
include one workload, compress, with a small 
instruction cache miss rate. This gives an indication of 
the impact of the overhead of JITCL in a case where 
instruction cache behavior cannot be improved. 
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LJ D-Cache 
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54786 0.0001 0.0204 
1384160 0.0580 0.3457 
542413 0.0441 0.0118 
2157993 0.0442 0.0275 


728778 
7085956 






Table 2: Summary statistics for UNIX workloads. 
Instruction counts are in thousands. 


Table 2 gives summary statistics for the UNIX 
workloads. We use several metrics to evaluate the 
benefit of JITCL: instruction counts, delay cycles, and 
cache miss rates. Table 2 gives instruction counts for 
execution of the workloads without optimization. JITCL 
increases the dynamic instruction count for a given 
workload, and we use our UNIX workloads to evaluate 
this overhead in the next section. The benefit of JITCL 
will be in reducing the instruction cache miss rate, but it 
also tends to increase the data cache miss rate. For 
comparison, we provide baseline figures for instruction 
and data cache misses. 


To evaluate JITCL with respect to the best known 
procedure-layout schemes, we compare results with 
JITCL layout to results for procedure layout using the 
Pettis and Hansen algorithm. As JITCL does not use 
profile information, there is no training input. For the 
Pettis and Hansen experiments, we trained and tested on 
the same input. This tends to give a high estimate for 
the potential benefit of the profile-based optimization; 
conventional methodology prescribes that different 
inputs should be used for training and testing [FF92]. 
The results in Section 4 show that JITCL compares 
favorably with profile-based layout schemes, in spite of 
this optimistic estimate of the benefit of profile-based 
layout. 


3.2 Win32 Methodology 

We evaluated our Win32 workloads using Windows NT 
4.0 on an Intel Pentium-Pro based PC. We used the 
Etch [RVL97] instrumentation and optimization system 
to implement an instruction cache simulator. For these 
experiments, we modeled an on-chip 8K byte 2-way set 
associative instruction cache, backed by a 512K byte 
direct-mapped off-chip cache. Both caches used 32-byte 
lines. We choose to simulate an associative first-level 
cache as most systems that run Win32 applications use 
an associative first-level cache. Due to resource issues 
and our prior investigation of JITCL overheads in the 
UNIX simulations, we did not include data reference 
activity in these simulations. 


Table 3 shows the experimental workloads used for the 
Win32 experiments. The Win32 applications are large 
relative to common UNIX applications. Although the 
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Document preparation 5148 
Document preparation 7694 
Web browser 4990 


Table 3: Win32 workloads. Text size is the total of 
code size for the executable and all DLLs used 
directly by the application. As these workloads are 
interactive we do not give execution times. 
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Instructions 
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Table 4: Summary Statistics for Win32 workloads. 


size of these applications suggests that code layout 
optimizations might help them more than the UNIX 
applications, our analysis will show that other factors, 
such as cache associativity and interactions between 
modules, make standard profile-based optimization 
ineffective for our Windows benchmarks. 


Table 4 gives summary statistics for the Win32 
workloads. As with the UNIX workloads, the 
instruction counts in Table 4 do not include overhead 
instructions introduced by JITCL. The use of the 
associative rather than direct mapped cache for the 
Win32 experiments precludes a comparison between 
the UNIX and Win32 workloads in terms of cache miss 
rates. Such a comparison is beyond the scope of this 


paper. 


4. Results 


4.1 Evaluation of the AO Heuristic 

To evaluate the effectiveness of our procedure-layout 
heuristic, Table 5 compares cache miss behavior for the 
UNIX workloads and three procedure orderings: the 
original ordering, an optimized procedure ordering 
using the Pettis and Hansen algorithm, and procedure 
ordering using the AO heuristic. Table 5 gives the miss 
rates for the optimized layouts, as well as the 
improvement in the miss rate over the original layout. 


Table 5 shows that the AO heuristic is effective in 
improving instruction cache miss rates. AO provides a 
significant reduction in cache miss rate, on the same 
order as that for P&H, for all workloads except 
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a! AO dal AO 
0.00013 0.00019 (0.00003) (0.00009) 
0.05611 0.05474 0.00193 0.00330 
0.02172 0.03132 0.02234 0.01274 
0.03701 0.02829 0.00716 0.01588 
0.01084 0.01212 0.03272 0.03144 
0.00292 0.00577 0.01744 0.01459 





Table 5: 


Instruction Cache miss _ rates 
(misses/instruction) for the P&H and AO 
heuristics. Improvement is computed by subtracting 
the miss rates in the 2" and 3™ columns from miss 
rates given in Table 2. 


compress. In the case of compress, the miss rate is 
already very low and does not benefit from either AO or 
P&H. In three of the other five cases, P&H achieves a 
larger reduction in cache miss rate than AO. These 
indicate situations where P&H can make effective use 
of the additional information provided by the profile. 


Overall, the results in Table 5 indicate that the AO 
heuristic can be effective in improving cache miss rates 
in situations where instruction cache behavior is a 
significant problem. However, the reduction in cache 
misses will be beneficial only if they are greater than the 
overhead of procedure copying and thunk invocation. In 
the next section we evaluate this overhead. 


4.2 Run-time Overhead 

Table 6 gives UNIX simulation results for overhead 
introduced by JITCL. For all the workloads, the number 
of procedure calls is much higher than the number of 
call sites (stub calls) or bytes of code copied to support 
JITCL. Even for compress, the overhead of JITCL is 
amortized over a sufficiently large period of activity 
that it less than 0.05%. 


JITCL also generates additional data cache traffic, as 
procedures are copied to instruction memory through 
the data cache, and instruction cache traffic, due to 
activity from thunk and copy routines. Table 7 
quantifies these effects, giving the change in the 
instruction and data cache miss counts for our 
experiments. Table 7 also gives the increase (or 
decrease) in cache miss rate that occurs due to JITCL. 
In all cases the increase in data cache miss rate is very 
small (less than 0.001). Table 7 also shows the positive 
impact that JITCL can have on instruction cache 
performance. 
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Table 6: Overhead of dynamic code movement - 
Code Movement. Overhead is computed as (100 * 
overhead instructions / original instruction count). 
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4717 2877 0.0001 0.0001 
(4484481) 83765 (0.0032) 0.0001 
(6907881) 4650 (0.0127) 0.0000 

(34256776) 16899 (0.0159) 0.0000 
(22911716) 6319 (0.0314) 0.0000 
(103351269) 24583 (0.0146) 








Table 7: Overhead of dynamic code movement - 
Cache penalties. This table shows the increase 
(decrease) in cache misses and cache miss rates 
that occurs with JITCL. 


4.3 Overall Impact of JITCL for UNIX workloads 


Figure 3 gives results for the overall impact of JITCL 
for the UNIX workloads. We estimate the benefit of 
JITCL in terms of cycles saved per instruction, using 
the cache miss penalties given in Section 3. Figure 3 
shows that JITCL has a comparable benefit to profile- 
based procedure layout schemes such as P&H. JITCL is 
not beneficial for workloads such as compress where 
code layout is not a problem, but even in these cases, 
the overhead of JITCL is small enough to be 
insignificant. 
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Figure 3: CPI Improvement for UNIX Workloads. 
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4.4 Cache Effects of JITCL for Win32 Workloads 


Figures 4 and 5 show instruction cache miss rates for 
the Win32 Workloads. Due to cache associativity and 
the large memory requirements of these programs, 
JITCL does not provide a consistent significant 
improvement over the default procedure ordering in the 
first-level cache. The behavior for P&H layout is 
consistently worse than for the other procedure 
orderings. The problem with P&H is that it neglects 
interaction between modules. P&H improves locality 
within a module by spreading the active procedures in a 
module evenly over the cache. However, the improved 
layout within modules also increases competition 
between modules. The overall result is that P&H 
procedure layout is not beneficial for the Win32 
benchmarks. 


For the larger second-level cache, JITCL provides 
somewhat better cache miss rates than the default cache 
layout, whereas performance for P&H is consistently 
worse. Although the effectiveness of JITCL for 
improving the cache miss behavior of these workloads 
is limited, the next section shows that it can provide a 
substantial benefit in reducing program working set 
size. 
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Figure 4: First Level Cache Miss Rates for Win32 
Workloads. 
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Figure 5. Second Level Cache Miss Rates for 
Win32 Workloads. 


4.5 Working Set Size of Win32 Benchmarks 


Figure 6 shows memory space occupied by executable 
program text for the Win32 programs, with and without 
JITCL procedure layout. JITCL only requires memory 
for the procedures that are actually used during a run of 
the application. As a result, JITCL commonly reduces 
executable memory requirement by about 50%. This 
can be a substantial benefit for decreasing the memory 
footprint of an application without — sacrificing 
functionality. 
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Figure 6: Executable Memory Requirements 
for Win32 Workloads, in 4k byte pages. 


Pettis and Hansen layout also has benefits in terms of 
reducing program memory requirements. However, a 
comparison of JITCL and P&H for reducing memory 
requirements is difficult. Given a fixed training/testing 
input, JITCL and P&H layouts will require a 
comparable number of memory pages, as both heuristics 
cluster the procedures used by the program in memory. 
For multiple inputs, however, the Pettis and Hansen 
layout will typically give worse performance, as the 
procedures used during training runs will not exactly 
match the procedures invoked during an actual use of 
the program. As a result, JITCL will tend to be more 
effective a reducing program working set size and 
improving overall performance. 


5. Conclusions 


We have described JITCL, a code layout optimization 
improving instruction cache behavior through dynamic 
code layout. The optimization is based on a simple 
heuristic that places procedures in the order in which 
they are called. This heuristic permits an on-line 
implementation, avoiding the need for training and 
profile information. For UNIX workloads, JITCL 
achieves a comparable benefit to popular profile-based 
procedure layout schemes without requiring profile 
information. Although the instruction cache benefits for 
our Win32 experiments are not significant, the 
reductions in memory requirements are typically about 
50%, making JITCL interesting as a technique for 
reducing program working-set size. Although JITCL 
introduces some overhead, our experience indicates that 
the overhead is negligible compared to the benefit of 
improved procedure ordering. 
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Abstract 


This paper describes a subsystem for the Windows NT 
4.0 Operating System which implements a kernel-mode 
execution environment for Win32 compatible tasks and 
threads that have hard real-time performance character- 
istics (deterministic interrupt response and dispatch la- 
tencies). This subsystem is a proper OS extension which 
requires no modifications to the standard OS kernel and 
limited modifications to the NT Hardware Abstraction 
Layer (HAL). This gives the motivation for the ap- 
proach, describes the design and evaluates the success 
of the implementation in the context of other strategies 
for extending general purpose OS kernels. 


1. Introduction 


Real-time features have been moving from special pur- 
pose operating systems into general purpose operating 
systems for at least 10 years. VenturCom has produced 
a succession of real-time UNIX™ versions going back 
as far as 1984. Other implementations are described in 
{Furht et al. 91 and IEEE 93]. 


These were responses to the extremely reasonable de- 
sire to leverage the features of the underlying general 
purpose operating system in real-time applications de- 
velopment. This included both accessing the rich feature 
set of the general purpose OS and accessing available 
off the shelf applications, utilities and services in devel- 
oping the particular real-time application at hand. 


This is even more so with Windows NT based applica- 
tions. The system services are rich, diverse and wildly 
popular with the programming cognoscenti. The avail- 
able base of applications is vast and growing rapidly. 


This is about how real-time computing can be facilitated 
for a particular general purpose operating system — 
Windows NT 4.0 with the addition of a subsystem that 
supports the execution of very low latency real-time 
threads with Win32 compatible system services. This 
approach reflects lessons learned about the costs of 


massive source code whacking —- and the benefits of 
modularity vis a vis the separation of functionality in 
systems engineering. 


2. Real-time Extensions 


Requirements for real-time extensions were developed 
in a process of consultation with company partners 
whose applications are concentrated in industrial auto- 
mation and telephony domains. These however span 
nearly the full range of functionality traditionally asso- 
ciated with hard real-time systems. Windows NT 4.0 
has significant real-time features but gating limitations 
as well [Sommer 96, VENTU 96, Timmerman & Mon- 
fret 96, MICRO 95]. The problems most often cited are 
priority inversion, the paucity of real-time thread priori- 
ties and unbounded system response times. 


It was further clear from the consultation process that 
real-time extensions to the system should conform as 
closely as possible to the standard interfaces of the host 
OS. It was therefore stipulated that operations in com- 
mon between real-time objects and normal objects 
should be accessible via a common interface. 


This lead to the definition of a subset of the Win32 API 
which includes all basic execution control, memory 
management, communications, synchronization, I/O and 
configuration operations to be supported by the added 
real-time threads and to the definition of added inter- 
faces for real-time operations (stack/heap pre-allocation 
and locking, interrupt and i/o port attachment, clocks 
and timers) to be provided for both real-time and nor- 
mal objects. The result is a unified — Real-time Appli- 
cation Programming Interface (RTAPI) with which ap- 
plication elements intended for both the normal Win32 
environment and the extension real-time environment 
can be designed — and with which design and code can 
be shared. 


The implementation of these extensions spans two com- 
ponents. The first implements the real-time operation 
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extensions for normal Win32 objects. The second im- 
plements the Real-Time Subsystem (RTSS). Both ex- 
ploit limited modifications developed for the NT HAL 
(which primarily provide extensions for clock and timer 
device programming and interrupt management). 


Figure | illustrates how the Real-Time Subsystem inter- 
faces to NT. The HAL and the RTSS driver provide the 
Real-Time Application Interface (RTAPI) to real-time 
processes, which are linked and loaded as NT drivers. 
The difference between an NT driver and the real-time 
process is that the real-time process uses RTAPI calls 
instead of the NT device driver interface. 


2.1 Thread Scheduling 


The real-time thread manager offers 128 thread priori- 
ties and controls priority inversion. The threads are 
scheduled by priority and within a priority, in round 
robin order. There is no sharing of processors based on 
a fixed time slice. All RTSS threads must give up the 
processor by waiting, changing thread priority or other- 
wise completing execution. All RTSS threads run be- 
fore any NT threads can run. 


Win32 Process 
using RTAPI 
User Mode 


Kemel Mode 


Various NT Managers IO Manager 
Real-Time Process strictly 
using RTAPI (Driver) 
Windows NT Kemel 


NT Executive 


Standard HAL Real-Time Extensions to HAL 


Real-Time Subsystem 
and RTAPI (Driver) 





Figure 1 Real-Time Subsystem 


The thread manager gets control of the processor in 
response to interrupt processing by the HAL. Two of 
these interrupts, the clock and the RTSS software inter- 
rupt are fixed interrupt sources. The clock interrupt 
handler handles timer expirations and the RTSS soft- 
ware interrupt causes the RTSS to examine the queue of 
messages from NT. The last type of interrupt is from a 


device for which an RTSS process registered an inter- 
rupt handler. 


The net effect of these interrupts is that some number of 
RTSS threads will become ready to run. When all of 
the threads have finished their immediate work, the 
thread manager becomes idle, the RTSS switches back 
to the HAL stack and normal NT processing occurs. 


2.2 Interrupt Handling 

Interrupt objects are used to claim system interrupt re- 
sources and handle interrupt events. The interrupt ob- 
ject is an abstract type which captures the resource us- 
age and the service routine associated with an interrupt. 


All interrupt service routines in RTSS are realized as 
real time threads. In designing the system in this way, a 
small performance tradeoff was made. For a given in- 
terrupt, the handler latency increases to include thread 
switching time. This is a relatively small increase in 
latency, however. The benefit to this approach is that 
all real time system activities are captured as real time 
threads, which provides a simple, coherent approach to 
setting priority across the real time subsystem, and al- 
lows for a more robust and verifiable implementation of 
the subsystem. 


Interrupt masking is achieved through lazy or optimistic 
interrupt masking. This technique manages the inter- 
rupt level in software to reduce the overhead of hard- 
ware programming. Actual hardware masking occurs 
only in the event of an actual hardware interrupt, at 
which point the mask is set to prevent further interrupts, 
and the hardware event is noted so that it can be dealt 
with at the end of the critical code section. This tech- 
nique is described in [Stodolsky et al. 93]. 


2.3 Communication with NT 

In order for NT and the RTSS to communicate, two 
message queues are maintained by the RTSS. One 
queue is for messages passing from NT to the RTSS and 
the other queue is for messages passing from the RTSS 
to NT. The queues are implemented as circular buffers 
of messages. This organization is necessary because at 
this lowest level, NT and the RTSS are not synchro- 
nized except for the ability to atomically write the index 
of the last message written to the queue. 


RTSS processes request NT services through this chan- 
nel. Although the NT device driver interface is in the 
same address space of the RTSS process, the process 
must not call these interfaces. This restriction is neces- 
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sary because the RTSS thread must wait at the message 
queue instead of being suspended by the NT executive. 


3. RTSS Objects 


Beside thread performance, the most important feature 
of the RTSS is the duplication of NT objects and the NT 
object technology. The NT object technology is de- 
scribed in [Custer 1993]. Adhering to the NT object 
technology gives Win32 fluent programmers immediate 
familiarity with the RTSS objects and interface. 


For instance, the RTSS implements a real-time sema- 
phore. The RTSS semaphore calls are listed in the table 
below with along with their Win32 equivalents. 


Table 1 Semaphore Call Comparison 


RTAPI Semaphore Win32 Semaphore 
Calls Calls 


RtCreateSemaphore CreateSemaphore 
RtOpenSemaphore 
RtReleaseSemaphore | ReleaseSemaphore 


The RtCreateSemaphore call creates a semaphore and 
returns an RTSS object handle to the RTSS process. 
RTSS processes have a process specific object table. 
The RTSS object handle is an index into the object table 
which contains the pointers to an instance of an RTSS 
object. 






The RTAPI calls also contain the generic object func- 
tions such as RtCloseHandle, RtDupHandle, and for 
objects having a signaled state, RtWaitForSingleObject. 


The RTSS maintains other features of the NT object 
technology, such as name space and object retention. 
However, in order to keep our development effort 
within reasonable limits, we have not implemented re- 
source accounting or protection. The RtCreateXxx calls 
retain the LPSECURITY arguments found in their 
Win32 counterparts so that security may be added in the 
future without changing the interfaces. 


While leaving out the security and resource accounting 
simplifies the RTSS object technology, the RTSS has an 
additional feature not found in NT systems, which is 
that a class of the RTSS objects are remotely accessible 
from the Win32 environment and that some NT objects 
are remotely accessible from the RTSS environment. 


Remote access to an object depends upon which of the 
following categories an object belongs. 


3.1. Subsystem Specific Objects 


In terms of remote access, a subsystem specific object is 
not remotely accessible by processes in the other sub- 
system. The prime example of this type of object is the 
thread and objects derived from the subsystem threads, 
the RTSS timer and interrupt objects. This not a serious 
restriction since other process’ threads are not accessed 
except when a debugger controls a process. In the case 
of the two subsystems under consideration, debugging 
techniques are drastically different. 


Denying remote access to the subsystem specific objects 
does not limit the usefulness of interfaces in either envi- 
ronment. This is the case with the interrupt handler 
object. The interfaces, RrAttachInterruptVector and 
RtReleaselnterruptVector were implemented first in the 
Win32 environment and later in the RTSS environment. 
The RTSS interrupt object gives deterministic response 
while the Win32 interrupt object allows easier debug- 


ging. 


3.2. NT System Objects 


The NT system objects are those objects to which the 
RTSS processes have remote access. The typical object 
here is the file system object. Interfaces to these objects 
are supported by a local RPC which passes over the 
communication channel described in section 2.3. The 
RtCreateDirectory call is one such example. 


Because the NT endpoint is in the RTSS driver, the 
driver must perform the further step of translating the 
remote RtCreateDirectory into the NT device driver 
interfaces. As noted earlier, these calls are currently in 
the address space of the RTSS process, however, calling 
these directly will lead to scheduling disaster in the real- 
time subsystem. 


This category of remote access easily admits equivalent 
functionality in the Win32 environment. For instance, 
the Win32 version of RtCreateDirectory is simply 
wrapper around the Win32 CreateDirectory call. 


See 
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3.2. Shared Objects 


This is the most interesting class of objects. The shared 
objects provide synchronization and communication 
between Win32 and RTSS processes. There are three 
objects available: the semaphore, the mailslot and the 
shared memory object. The semaphore and mailslot are 
implementations of the Win32 objects. The intent of 
adding a shared memory object and interface is to 
lessen the complexity associated with creating shared 
memory using the Win32 calls CreateFile and 
MapViewOfFile. 


Win32 and RTSS applications have identical access to 
these objects through the RTSS driver and across the 
NT-RTSS communication channel. In fact, two Win32 
programs can perform synchronization with an RTSS 
semaphore in exactly the same way as two processes 
would use a Win32 semaphore. This also means that a 
Win32 program that restricts itself to using only the 
RTAPI interface will synchronize without modification 
when it is compiled with the RTSS libraries and exe- 
cuted in that environment. 


Using the mutex object admits unbounded priority in- 
version into the system when a Win32 process must run 
in order to release the mutex. We expect that the typical 
use of this class of object will be either the shared 
memory or the mailslot. We also expect that priority 
inversion by NT and starvation of NT will not be an 
issue in dual and multi-processor systems where at least 
one processor always runs NT. 


4. Conclusions 


To be honest, large scale modifications to the NT OS 
kernel were not an option since the source code is not 
distributed by the vender. That notwithstanding, our 
total effort to implement the features described is not 
dramatically larger for having produced a well isolated 
subsystem than it would have been for having made 
corresponding modifications to the facilities of the host 
OS. Furthermore, our maintenance burden going for- 
ward will be reduced dramatically. 


Our implementation benefits as well from NT’s consis- 
tent object semantics which provide useful guidance on 
how new objects or alternate implementations of exist- 
ing objects should proceed. The effort to stay as com- 
patible with Win32 as possible makes the features of the 
RTSS attractive to Win32 programmers and reduces the 
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burden of dividing an application into cooperating com- 
ponents for host and RTSS execution environments to 
very acceptable levels. 


4.1. Future Directions 


First customer applications based on the current system 
have been developed and are being readied for deploy- 
ment. These require manual verification of sys- 
tem/application timing characteristics. There is rich 
literature on real-time scheduling which we plan to ex- 
ploit for automating the scheduling design for applica- 
tion components on the RTSS. Approaches where a 
priori processor requirements are known (deadline 
scheduling — [Sommer & Potter 96 and Tokuda et al. 
90]) or adaptive schedule generation based on dy-namic 
system state such as in [Jones et al 96] are un-der con- 
sideration. 


There are no provisions for process partitioning and 
protection in the current implementation. There is lit- 
erature on safely allowing untrusted programs to exe- 
cute in protected environments such as the kernel ad- 
dress space. How the VINO kernel protects itself is 
described in [Seltzer et al. 96] and an overview is given 
in [Small and Seltzer 96]. Another way of creating a 
safe environment would limit the RTSS run-time envi- 
ronment to a safe language such as JAVA. 
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Abstract 


The use of high performance networking tech- 
nologies, e.g., ATM networks, demands much from 
both operating systems and processors. During high 
network loads, user threads may be starved because 
the processor spends all its time handling interrupts. 


To alleviate this problem, we propose using 
a two level network interface servicing scheme that 
uses interrupts during low network loads to provide 
low latency, and polling threads during high network 
loads to avoid user thread starvation. 


In this paper, we examine the use of such a 
scheme on dual-processor workstations running Win- 
dows NT connected by an ATM network. Per- 
formance evaluation of our multiprocessor proto- 
type implementation shows that using our two level 
scheme can improve performance when used care- 
fully. 


1 Introduction 


High performance networks based on, e.g., 
ATM often demand substantial processor time; so 
much that processors can become saturated with net- 
work traffic leaving little or no time for actually pro- 
cessing data. 


As part of a project concerning ATM net- 
work striping', we have considered how to efficiently 
handle multiple network interfaces. Processing the 
data that arrives on just a single high-speed network 
interface is a problem even for fairly high perfor- 
mance workstations; using several high-speed net- 
work interfaces (as we will be doing when perform- 
ing network striping) will only aggravate the situa- 
tion. Such processor overload can be handled by 


'For more information visit the project homepage at 
http://www.diku.dk/distlab/Research/CIT/SPAN/span.html. 


using extremely powerful processors. However, there 
are both economical and physical limits on how fast 
a processor that it is possible to use. As an alterna- 
tive we propose using multiprocessors to provide suf- 
ficient processing power. 


Previous work in the area of multiprocessor 
network performance has concentrated mainly on im- 
proving the performance of higher level protocols 
({1], [4] and [5]), and furthermore, these approaches 
use a single network interface. We consider the sche- 
duling issues related to handling one or multiple net- 
work interfaces on multiprocessors. 


In the following, we first describe the problems 
of thread starvation, then we present a two level net- 
work interface servicing scheme that uses interrupt- 
driven servicing at low network loads, and polling 
threads at high network loads. Lastly we evaluate the 
performance of the two level scheme. 


We have implemented this scheme on dual- 
processor workstations running Windows NT con- 
nected by an ATM network. As network interfaces, 
we use Olicom ATM network interfaces, and Olicom 
A/S has provided us with access to the source code 
for the ATM network interface drivers. 


2 User Thread Starvation 


In interrupt-driven kernels the total processor 
usage of a network application can be split into two 
parts, a part used by the user threads, and a part 
used by the interrupt-routine. Ideally, the partition- 
ing should be such that the interrupt-routine delivers 
packets at the rate in which the user thread consumes 
them. To avoid packet loss in case of timing mis- 
match between user thread and interrupt-routine, a 
limited number of packets may be buffered in the I/O 
subsystem untill the user thread collects them. As 
long as the total demand for processing power does 
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not exceed what is available, this should cause no 
problem. 


When processing power is a problem during 
heavy network loads, the threads on the system are 
starved due to the fact that interrupt-routines have ab- 
solute priority over any other thread in the system, 
and thus the bulk of processing time is used process- 
ing interrupts from the network interfaces receiving 
data. The actual consumers of the received data are 
not allowed to process the data, and this may cause 
upper layer buffers in the network subsystem to over- 
flow. The result can be that a large amount of pro- 
cessing power is used on receiving data that is sub- 
sequently discarded. Mogul and Ramakrishnan [3] 
identified this problem and propose to avoid this sit- 
uation (which they call receive livelock) by using 
interrupt-initiated polling. When a network interface 
issues an interrupt, its handler merely starts a polling 
thread. This thread is scheduled together with any 
other threads in the system, thus reducing the live- 
lock problem. Another benefit from using a polling 
thread is that the number of interrupts and context 
switches per received network data unit is lowered in 
stress situations. 


The thread starvation problem is not neces- 
sarily removed by adding more processors to an 
interrupt-driven system. Because an interrupt steals 
processing time from the thread that it is interrupt- 
ing, there is the danger of starving a thread during 
heavy network load. On a multiprocessor, a situa- 
tion (which we call thread pinning) may arise where 
some processors are almost idle, while another pro- 
cessor is heavily loaded servicing the network in- 
terfaces and starving the thread that was to process 
the incoming data. Furthermore, in the case where 
a multithreaded user application is used, the user 
thread workload per packet may be larger than that 
of the interrupt-routine. This may produce subopti- 
mal performance as illustrated in figure 1. The fig- 
ure shows how the processor usage is divided be- 
tween user threads, interrupt-routine and idle time on 
a two processor machine. As full load is reached, the 
interrupt-routine starts stealing processor time from 
the user threads. This continues until the processor 
usage of the interrupt-routine reaches the capacity of 
a single processor. If the multiple threads are sharing 
data, the interrupt-routine might further degrade per- 
formance, if it interrupts a thread holding a lock to 
shared data. As illustrated in figure 2, this will occur 
when the total load generated by the user threads ex- 
ceeds the capacity of one processor. From that point 
the user threads, that are sharing processor with the 
interrupt-routine, may be interrupted, and thus result 
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Figure 1: Processor usage as a function of network load 
on a two processor machine in the case with suboptimal 
performance during high load due to interrupt-handling. 
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Figure 2: Processor usage as a function of network load 
on a two processor machine illustrating the performance 
degradation caused by user threads waiting on locks held 
by an interrupted thread. 


in that threads running on the other processor must 
wait for a lock held by the interrupted thread. In the 
figure the idle time resulting from this is marked with 
locking. 


To alleviate these problems, the scheduling of 
network handling on multiprocessors needs to be 
considered. One possible solution to the thread pin- 
ning problem is that the interrupt-handling routine at 
regular intervals yields the processor, thus allowing 
the user thread to be rescheduled—possibly on a less 
loaded processor. Another solution is to utilize that 
some multiprocessor architectures (e.g., the Pentium 
Pro) have support for controlling which processor is 
to receive a given interrupt on the basis of a prior- 
ity assigned to each processor. As long as there is 
only one active thread handling network data, and as 
long as there are fewer network interfaces than pro- 
cessors, this would alleviate the thread pinning prob- 
lem. Alternatively, one might consider simply dis- 
abling interrupts from the network interface(s) caus- 
ing the overload, but this might hinder the progress 
of the user threads in the case where they depend on 
sending data as part of their processing. Lastly, a 
scheme with a polling thread as described in [3] can 
be used. By letting one or more threads handle the 
network interfaces, the usual scheduling mechanism 
of the operating system may be used to distribute 
the load on the available processors. This should be 
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Figure 5: Variation in network throughput with the purely interrupt-driven system. Each dot in the graph represents a 
single measurement with 1024 bytes UDP packets. 
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Figure 6: Network throughput with the two level system. Each dot in the graph represents a single measurement using 
1024 bytes UDP packets. 
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Figure 7: The effects of workload on throughput with the purely interrupt-driven system. Each dot in the graph represents 
the average throughput of a series of measurements with 2048 bytes UDP packets. 
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Figure 4; Latency comparison of the three different network handling schemes. Each dot in the graph represents the 
average latency of a series of measurements with UDP packets. 


venting rescheduling of the user thread. When using 
the two level scheme (see figure 6), the throughput is 
more stable although there still is some variation in 
the measurements at high network load. The polling 
thread may be interrupted by other threads than our 
test application, and thus small variations may occur. 


When using the real-time priority user level 
threads, we see that the two levels occur at much 
lower network load (see figure 5). As the real-time 
threads are not preempted, they are stuck on the same 
processor unless they are suspended by system calls 
or they voluntarily suspends execution. 


During these tests another problem surfaced— 
it was often the case that the send rate varied quite a 
bit, e.g., during tests where a 512 bytes UDP packet 
was used, the send rate could vary between 32 Mbps 
and 44 Mbps. This was caused by the sending thread 
and the interrupt-routine sharing processor. As the 
load generated by the interrupt-routine on the send- 
ing side was lower than 50% polling was not used. 
In order to evaluate the benefit of polling in this situ- 
ation, we temporarily reduced the threshold to 20%. 
This gave a much more stable send rate at approx- 
imately 41 Mbps. As the send rate is lower when 
using a polling thread, this indicates that the polling 
thread does not run continuously due to the low net- 
work load. Thus, the polling routine degrades perfor- 
mance slightly as it consumes processor time without 
processing interrupts. 


5.4 Multithreaded server 


In order to evaluate the effects of interrupt- 
handling and polling on a multithreaded server, we 
modified the netperf program, so that multiple 


threads were used. One thread receives the pack- 
ets, and places them in a work queue, and one or 
more worker threads removes packets from the work 
queue, and simulates processing of the packet. The 
amount of work done for each packet can be varied, 
so that the effects of the workload per packet can be 
studied. Furthermore, we simulate shared data struc- 
tures by making it possible to specify that a certain 
amount of the workload must be performed in a criti- 
cal region. In the following we first show the results 
of varying the workload in the case where there is no 
locking, and then we look at the effects of varying the 
amount of locking at a fixed workload. 


5.4.1 The Effects of Workload 


As depicted in figure 1 we would expect—in 
the case were the purely interrupt-driven system is 
used—the rate of received data to rise to a maximum 
level and then drop to a lower level corresponding to 
the situation where the interrupt-routine has exclusive 
access to one processor. Using polling this should not 
occur—instead the rate of received data should sta- 
bilize near the maximum level. In figure 7 we see 
how the average throughput of the purely interrupt- 
driven system drops as the network load increases. 
However, there is no indication of the low level of 
network activity. When using the two level scheme 
(see figure 8), the throughput is almost the same level 
during high network load as in the case where there 
is no overload. Figure 8 also illustrates one of the 
problems with using a fixed processor load limit for 
deciding when to use thread-based network handling. 
When the user thread part of the processing of net- 
work traffic is large, the overload situation may arise 
even though the network traffic is not at or near the 
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Interrupt rate By monitoring the interrupt rate of a 
device, an interrupt rate threshold value could be 
used to decide when the network load is high. 
The problem is that many device drivers use in- 
terrupt batching, i.e., processes multiple packets 
per interrupt. 


Amount of time spent processing interrupts By 
measuring the percentage of processor time 
used by the DPC of the device driver, it should 
also be possible to detect user thread starvation. 
The measurement of the processing time is 
complicated by the fact that a DPC may be 
interrupted, but as the interrupts primarily are 
hardware related interrupts the impact should 
be negligible. 


We have based our implementation on measur- 
ing the interrupt processing time as this is simple to 
implement. The transition from polled to interrupt- 
driven /O is made when the polling thread lacks 
work to do. 


4.3 Operating System Support 


As the work done by the polling thread and the 
interrupt handlers is almost the same, it would be 
beneficial to integrate support for both interrupt hand- 
ling and polling in the operating system. By letting a 
device driver register routines explicitly for polling 
threads and interrupt handlers, the /O Manager can 
take active part in the decisions on what type of I/O 
handling to use , e.g., by monitor the execution time 
of interrupt handlers and initiate polling. 


5 Results 


In the following, we compare our two level 
scheme with a standard purely interrupt-driven de- 
vice driver. In order to evaluate the viability of the 
two level scheme, we look at network latency, thread 
pinning, and finally we examine the effects of user 
thread starvation on multithreaded applications. 


5.1 Methodology 


To produce an overload situation on the receiv- 
ing machine, a Dual Pentium Pro 200 MHz host was 
used as the transmitting side, and a Dual Pentium 
133 MHz machine as the receiver. Both machines 
were running Windows NT 4.0 with service pack 3. 
The two machines were each equipped with two Oli- 
com RapidFire 155 Mbps ATM adapters. All perfor- 
mance tests have been made using the TCP/IP pro- 
tocol stack shipped with Windows NT on top of the 
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Olicom driver configured to use Classical IP with a 
PVC between each pair of network adapters. As net- 
work load generator we use the network performance 
measurement tool netperf?. Again, to overload the 
receiver, we use the UDP protocol. In our two level 
scheme we used a threshold of 50%, i.e., the transi- 
tion to polling was made, if an interrupt-routine used 
more than 50% of the processing time on a single pro- 
cessor for a period of more than two seconds. 


5.2 Latency 


To compare the overhead introduced by using 
the polling routine, we compare the latency of a pure 
interrupt-driven system, our two level scheme, and 
an interrupt-initiated polling routine. The interrupt- 
initiated polling routine is obtained by modifying the 
two level scheme implementation, so that all the DPC 
does is to signal the polling thread. The measure- 
ments are illustrated in figure 4, and show that the two 
level and pure interrupt-driven schemes have about 
the same latency, which is between 25 and 50 psec 
higher than the interrupt-initiated polling scheme. 
Thus, the overhead of monitoring the execution time 
of the interrupt-routine is negligible, and low latency 
is achieved at low network load. 


5.3 Thread Pinning 


When thread pinning occurs, we expect to see 
two different levels on the rate of received data, one 
high level corresponding to the case where the user 
thread and interrupt-routine execute on different pro- 
cessors, and a low level in the case where they are 
executing on the same processor. We look at user 
threads running both at normal and real-time priority. 
User threads at real-time priority should be more vul- 
nerable to interrupt-routines stealing cycles, as they 
can only be preempted by threads with higher real- 
time priority. 


In figure 5S we show how thread pinning occurs 
on the receiving machine during a throughput mea- 
surement using 1024 bytes UDP packets at various 
send rates. In order to show the instability and vari- 
ation in throughput, we conducted 10 measurements 
for a series of send rates for each priority, and show 
each of these measurements as a single dot in the 
graph. As can be seen from the figure, the received 
rate of the normal priority threads only split into two 
levels during extremely heavy load. This is due to 
the fact that only during maximum network load does 
the interrupt-routine run continuously and thus pre- 


2Netperf can be obtained from The Public Netperf Homepage 
at http://www.cup.hp.com/netperf/NetperfPage.html. 
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Figure 3: Processor usage as a function of network load 
on a two processor machine in the case where the use of a 
polling thread prevents performance degradation. 


able to solve the problems regarding thread pinning, 
interrupt-routines stealing processor time from user 
threads and locking. This is illustrated in figure 3. 
Here the polling routine does not steal cycles from 
the user thread, and thus the processor time is used 
in a way that maximizes throughput. Furthermore, as 
there are no interrupts, threads holding a lock cannot 
be interrupted. 


3 Our Two Level Scheme 


The problems described in the previous sec- 
tions lead us to abandon pure interrupt-driven net- 
work interface handling. The network handling based 
on interrupt-initiated threads seems attractive when 
the network load is high, but it would be nice to 
avoid the delay caused by both issuing an interrupt 
and making a context switch in order to process a 
packet when the network load is low. We therefore 
use a two level scheme where interrupt-driven ser- 
vicing of the network interfaces is used until a certain 
level of network traffic, and above that level, a polling 
thread scheme is used. 


4 Windows NT Implementation 


This section provides a closer look at how we 
have implemented this scheme in Windows NT. First 
we give a brief description of the relevant parts of 
Windows NT I/O management as this provides the 
basis for the further discussion. Then we look at how 
to detect livelock in Windows NT, and finally we dis- 
cuss how support for this scheme could be integrated 
with the current Windows NT I/O subsystem. 


4.1 Windows NT I/O Management 


In our description, we use a simplified model of 
a network protocol stack, where we have a transport 
driver placed on top of a device driver. In Windows 
NT, the layers interact by passing I/O Request Pack- 
ets (IRPs) from one layer to the other. This is done 
via an I/O manager. In the following we describe 


how data transmission and reception is handled by 
this model. 


On data transmission, the transport driver 
passes an IRP to the device driver, where the IRP is 
either processed by a device driver dispatch routine, 
or—in the case where the device is busy—queued for 
later processing. When the transmit operation is com- 
pleted, the IRP is returned to the transport driver. This 
causes an I/O completion routine to be called in the 
transport driver. This I/O completion routine is of- 
ten just a queuing of the IRP for further processing. 
In the case, where the completion of the transmit op- 
eration relies on a hardware interrupt from the de- 
vice, the dispatch routine would return, and rely on 
an interrupt handler to complete the transmit opera- 
tion. The NT interrupt handling consists of two steps 
- first the hardware interrupt causes the execution of 
an Interrupt Service Routine (ISR) running at device 
Interrupt ReQuest Level (IRQL), which does minimal 
work (e.g., disabling interrupts). This causes a De- 
ferred Procedure Call (DPC) to be queued. This DPC 
is executed by a software interrupt when the IRQL 
drops below Dispatch/DPC Level (this is below de- 
vice IRQL, but above normal thread execution level). 
This DPC handles the bulk of the processing. 


When data is received on a device, the data is 
passed on to the transport driver in an IRP as de- 
scribed above. 


The IRP queues can either be managed by the 
device driver or the I/O manager. Transmit opera- 
tions are handled by a set of device driver dispatch 
routines. These may rely on interrupts to signal the 
completion of a transmit operation, and thus a part of 
the transmit handling is placed in the DPC. 


4.2 Detecting User Thread Starvation 


The main problem is to detect user thread star- 
vation, i.e., when to make the transition between 
interrupt-driven and polled I/O. We consider the fol- 
lowing possibilities: 


Length of network data queues By monitoring the 
length of the network data queues (possibly IRP 
queues) that are emptied by the user thread, it 
should be possible to detect when user thread 
starvation occurs. The problem is that these 
queues are often internal to the transport driver 
requiring that the device driver has access to in- 
formation about the size of the queues in the 
transport driver. As a transport driver may be 
bound to several devices, it should only be the 
IRPs belonging to the device that are reported 
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Figure 8: The effects of workload on throughput with the two level system. Each dot in the graph represents the average 
throughput of a series of measurements with 2048 bytes UDP packets. 


peak rate. In our case, where the shift occurs at 50%, 
which in this case corresponds to a transmit rate of 
30 to 35 Mbps, the effects of thread-based network 
handling are first seen above this level. 


5.4.2 The Effects of Locking 


In order to evaluate the effects of sharing data, 
we conducted a series of throughput measurements, 
where the user threads were required to hold a lock 
for either 20%, 40% or 60% of the total packet pro- 
cessing time. 


In figure 9 we see the effects of interrupt-driven 
Y/O on the part of the graph below the 30000 Kbps 
send rate, and the effects of using a polling thread 
above. In the part of the graph representing measure- 
ments from interrupt-driven I/O, the slope of the 60% 
locking curve is considerable steeper than the 20% 
locking curve, which indicates that increased locking 
has a negative effect on the received rate. There is 
no large difference between the curves for 20% and 
40% locking, thus the effects of locking are notice- 
able in the slope of the curves only when a large 
amount of locking is used. Furthermore, the differ- 
ence in throughput between the different locking per- 
centages are much lower when the polling thread is 
used. This indicates that interrupts have influence on 
locking—especially when intensive locking is used, 
and that polling threads perform better. 


5.5 Summary 


Our results show, that problems regarding sche- 
duling of interrupt-routines on multiprocessors exist. 
In case of extreme network load, user threads may 
experience thread pinning. Windows NT real-time 


threads are particularly vulnerable to user thread star- 
vation as they are not rescheduled during high net- 
work load due to the lack of preemption. This can be 
avoided by using polling threads. Alternatively, an 
interrupt system, which interrupts the thread with the 
lowest priority, could be used. 


When using multithreaded applications on 
multiprocessors, problems with thread starvation 
may also be experienced. In the case where user 
threads are sharing data protected by locks, the ef- 
fects of the user thread starvation caused by interrupt- 
routines may get worse. This can also be alleviated 
by using polling threads. 


The fixed threshold used to shift to polling is a 
problem in the case where applications have different 
or variable workloads per packet. As workload inten- 
sive applications experience starvation at lower pro- 
cessor loads a threshold based on a fixed processor 
load is not flexible enough to accommodate a wide 
range of applications. It would possibly be better 
to base the shift from interrupt-driven to polling on 
packet discards in the I/O system. 


6 Related Work 


The problems with livelock and the use of 
polling as a mean to avoid this was first described 
by Mogul and Ramakrishnan [3]. Furthermore, they 
reduced the latency increase imposed by pure polling 
by using interrupts to initiate the polling thread. 


A periodic polling scheme has been suggested 
by Smith and Traw [6], where clocked interrupts are 
used to service an ATM network interface in order to 
reduce the total number of interrupts. 
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Figure 9: The effects of locking on throughput with constant workload. Each dot in the graph represents the average 
throughput of a series of measurements with 2048 bytes UDP packets. 


In the Windows NT Kernel-Mode Driver Refe- 
rence Guide [2] it is suggested, that periodic polling 
should be used to complete sends, when the total load 
on the processor, on which the interrupt-routine is ex- 
ecuting, exceeds a certain level. This would also re- 
duce user thread starvation, but does not address the 
problems of unevenly balanced load on multiproces- 
sors. 


7 Conclusion 


We propose a two level device servicing sys- 
tem that uses interrupt handling during low network 
loads in order to provide low latency and polling dur- 
ing high network loads in order to prevent user thread 
starvation. This can be integrated in the I/O system 
of Windows NT. 


Our current prototype on a couple of dual pro- 
cessor workstations running Windows NT 4.0 shows 
that the scheme is able to improve performance on 
network saturated multiprocessors. 
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Abstract 


Coordinated thread scheduling is a critical factor in 
achieving good performance for tightly-coupled par- 
allel jobs on workstation clusters. We are building a 
coordinated scheduling system that coexists with the 
Windows NT scheduler which both provides coordi- 
nated scheduling and can generalize to provide a 
wide range of resource abstractions. We describe the 
basic approach, called “demand-based coschedul- 
ing”, and implementation in the context of Windows 
NT. We report preliminary performance data char- 
acterizing the effectiveness of our approach and de- 
scribe benefits and limitations of our approach. 


1. Introduction 


Coordinated scheduling for parallel jobs across the 
nodes of a multiprocessor is well-known to produce 
benefits in both system and individual job efficiency 
[1, 5, 6]. Without coordinated scheduling, parallel 
jobs suffer high communication latencies between 
constituent threads due to context switching. This 
effect is exacerbated if the thread scheduling for in- 
dividual nodes is done by independent timesharing 
schedulers. With high performance networks that 
achieve latencies in the range of tens of microsec- 
onds, the scheduling and context switching latency 
can increase communication latency by several or- 
ders of magnitude. For example, under Windows 
NT, CPU quanta vary from 20 ms to 120 ms [3], 
implying that uncoordinated scheduling can cause 
best-case latencies on the order of 10 is to explode 
by three to four orders of magnitude, nullifying many 
benefits of fast communication. While multiproces- 
sor systems typically address these problems with a 
mix of batch, gang, and timesharing scheduling 
(based on kernel scheduler changes), the problem is 
more difficult for workstation clusters in which stock 
operating systems kernels must be run. Coordinated 
scheduling reduces communication latencies by cos- 


cheduling threads that are communicating, thereby 
eliminating the context switch and scheduling laten- 
cies from the communication latency. Another im- 
portant problem is that uncoordinated scheduling 
can reduce system efficiency as increased latency can 
decrease the efficiency of resource utilization. As 
high-performance networks and CPUs become more 
affordable for high-end computing, scheduling 
emerges as an important factor in overall system 
performance. 


A low-latency, high-bandwidth messaging layer 
works to bridge the mix of interconnect, operating 
system, and user applications, delivering the raw 
performance of the interconnect to the software 
[14,2,8,9]. Such layers are essential because they 
make available the high performance of the under- 
lying network hardware to applications. Illinois Fast 
Messages (FM) is such a messaging layer [14], and 
is a key part of the Concurrent System Architecture 
Group’s High Performance Virtual Machines 
(HPVM) project [15], which seeks to leverage clus- 
ters of commodity workstations running Windows 
NT to run high-performance parallel and distributed 
applications. Fast Messages can deliver user-space 
to user-space communication latencies as low as 8 pis 
and overheads of a few pus. However, such levels of 
performance implies avoiding interrupts and system 
calls, so systems such as FM use polling to detect 
communication events, and therefore only delivers 
peak communication performane when effective cos- 
cheduling is achieved. 


Coscheduling for clusters is a challenging problem 
because it must reconcile the demands of parallel 
and local computations, balancing parallel efficiency 
against local interactive response. Ideally a cos- 
cheduling system would provide the efficiency of a 
batch-scheduled system for parallel jobs and a pri- 
vate timesharing system for interactive users. In 
reality, the situation is much more complex, as we 
expect some parallel jobs to be interactive. Further- 
more, in a cluster environment, kernel replacement 
is difficult at best, so we restrict ourselves to ap- 
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proaches that involve augmentation of existing oper- 
ating system infrastructure. 


Our approach to coordinated scheduling is Demand- 
based Coscheduling (DCS) [4, 7] which achieves 
coordination by observing the communication be- 
tween threads. The essence of this approach is the 
observation that only those threads which are com- 
municating need be coscheduled, and this admits a 
bottom-up, emergent scheduling approach. This 
approach can achieve coscheduling without changes 
to the core operating system scheduler and without 
changes to the applications programs. DCS causes 
the Windows NT scheduler to schedule communi- 
cating threads in a parallel job to run at roughly the 
same time, thereby minimizing communication la- 
tency. 


Our implementation of DCS in Windows NT coex- 
ists with release binaries of the operating system 
require a customized device driver for the network 
card (in this case the Myrinet [13] card). This driver 
memory maps the network device into the user ad- 
dress space. The device driver, combined with spe- 
cial Myrinet firmware, influences the operating sys- 
tem scheduler’s decisions by boosting thread priori- 
ties, based on communication traffic and system 
thread scheduling. The DCS algorithms are de- 
signed to drive the node OS schedulers into syn- 
chrony, achieving coscheduling among parallel 
threads that are closely communicating while si- 
multaneously preserving fairness of CPU allocation. 
Our experiments evaluate an implementation of DCS 
for Windows NT, demonstrating that such an archi- 
tecture is feasible, and validating DCS as a —prom- 
ising approach for coscheduling. However, more 
extensive experiments are required before stronger 
conclusions can be drawn. 


The remainder of this paper is organized as follows. 
Section 2 describes demand-based coscheduling 
briefly and our implementation approach for DCS. 
Section 3 describes performance with DCS, and sec- 
tion 4 presents some concluding remarks. 


2. Demand-based Coscheduling 
2.1. Overview 


Demand-based coscheduling makes one central ob- 
servation about the problem of scheduling parallel 
jobs, that only communicating threads need to be 


coscheduled to overcome scheduling and context 
switch latencies. DCS is driven directly by message 
arrivals: Whenever a message arrives, an opportu- 
nity for coscheduling arises. If no thread that can 
receive the message is currently running, DCS de- 
cides whether to preempt the current thread to syn- 
chronize the sending and receiving threads. The 
decision may be based on many factors, but in gen- 
eral DCS attempts to strike a balance between 
maximizing coscheduling performance and ensuring 
that the CPU is allocated fairly. 


At the highest level, DCS has three key elements: 


1. Monitoring communication and thread 
scheduling, 


2. Deciding whether to preempt the currently 
running thread, and 


3. Inducing the scheduler to select a particular 
thread. 


The most direct approach to all three elements of 
DCS is to modify thread scheduler, embedded at the 
heart of the operating system kernel. However, be- 
cause our goal is to support clusters running retail 
operating systems, such an approach has at least 
three drawbacks. First, modified kernels are un- 
likely to be run on a large number of systems, so 
such an approach will preclude large scale use of the 
coscheduling technology as middleware. Second, 
kernel modifications will tie the implementation to a 
particular operating system and version, increasing 
the software maintenance overhead, and making it 
difficult to leverage new operating systems features. 
The third and final drawback is proprietary concerns 
relating to source and binary distribution. An exter- 
nal implementation is generally more easily dis- 
tributable. 


DCS has been simulated extensively and imple- 
mented in the context of Solaris 2.4 [7,4]. The So- 
laris 2.4 implementation served as a model for and is 
similar in many ways to our Windows NT imple- 
mentation 
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Figure 1. DCS organizational chart 


2.2. Implementation 


We implemented DCS for Windows NT 4.0 for the 
Intel x86 family of CPUs. Our implementation for 
Windows NT consists of three distinct parts: a DCS- 
aware Myrinet driver, the Fast Messages user-level 
library, a Fairness monitor, and DCS-aware FM 
firmware (a “LANai Control Program”, or LCP) that 
runs on Myrinet card. These elements interact as 
shown in Figure 1. The Fairness monitor in combi- 
nation with the device driver monitors thread sched- 
uling in the system, the modified firmware uses this 
information to decide whether to preempt the current 
thread, and the modified device driver induces the 
kernel scheduler to choose the desired thread for 
DCS. 


2.2.1. Fairness Monitor 


Our DCS implementation monitors thread and 
communication activity to ensure fairness of CPU 
allocation. The Fairness monitor runs as user-level 
(and thereby can access the NT kernel’s performance 
data for the length of the run queue). The average 
run queue length is written to the network card peri- 
odically, allowing the Myrinet firmware to moderate 
the frequency of priority boosts to ensure fair CPU 
allocations. Status information for the current 
thread is provided by the device driver as indicated 
below. 


2.2.2. Myrinet Firmware 


The DCS aware firmware is a modified version of 
the FM LANai Control Program and in addition to 
its basic communication function, the firmware 
makes preemption decisions based on the monitoring 





information provided by the Fairness monitor and 
the device driver. 


Based on the run-queue length, current thread in- 
formation, and the communication activity, the 
Firmware decides whether the current thread needs 
to be preempted (via an interrupt) and the device 
driver invoked to take DCS-related action. The 
decision procedure used by the Firmware is de- 
scribed below. 


To determine whether a given thread is running, the 
Firmware periodically scans (approximately once per 
millisecond) the context switch information provided 
by the device driver. The LCP sets a flag if a com- 
municating thread is running, and when a packet 
arrives, evaluates the following condition: 


lthreadIsRunning && fairToPreempt () 


If the condition is true, then the LCP interrupts the 
host. The fairness criteria is critical and we adopt 
the approach taken in [4] to decide whether to inter- 
rupt the host. For a given thread, we interrupt if the 
following inequality is true: 


F(Tc-T)+C =T,R 
where 
e Tc is the current time, 


e 7p is the time the host was last interrupted to 
schedule this thread, 


e 7, is the length of a CPU quantum (120 ms un- 
der Windows NT Server [3]), 


e Ris the number of threads waiting for the CPU, 


e and C are constants chosen to balance fairness 
and performance. 


This approach limits the number of preemptions 
performed on behalf of a communicating thread by 
requiring that 7c - Tp, the time since the last pre- 
emption, is no less than the time it would take the 
CPU to service all of the ready threads if each thread 
ran for its entire quantum. The decay function 2° 
and constant C afford some flexibility in tuning the 
inequality to allow for perturbations, such as those 
caused by threads that do not expire their quanta and 
priority-decay scheduling. The Firmware uses the 
Myrinet card’s on-board clock (0.5 ps granularity) to 
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track J; and Tp. Under NT Server, the quantum size 
is constant. 


Since the LCP scans the context switch information 
at one-millisecond intervals rather than for each 
packet, the information that fairToPreempt () 
uses may be stale. The scanning period involves a 
tradeoff between per packet overhead and staleness 
of the data. Since NT typically switches threads on 
tens of milliseconds time scale, we choose to reduce 
the per packet overhead. 


2.2.3. Device Driver 


We explored two basic approaches to the device 
driver, and describe both here as an illustration of 
what turned out to be difficult about manipulating 
the kernel scheduler to achieve the desired schedule. 
We term these two approaches thread select which 
makes use of a thread select callback, and priority 
boost which uses the thread priority boosting 
mechanism. 


Thread Select Our initial implementation of DCS 
used NT’s thread select notify callback, imple- 
mented in multiprocessor versions of the kernel. 
The scheduler passes the handle of a thread it pro- 
poses to select, and the callback returns a boolean 
value that it uses as a hint in deciding whether the 
given thread is appropriate to schedule. To cause the 
scheduler to favor a given thread when the thread 
has messages pending, the callback would simply 
reject the scheduler’s choices until it proposed the 
preferred thread. 


Unfortunately, the thread select notify callback is not 
suitable for DCS because its influence on thread 
scheduling decisions is limited. The scheduler uses 
several other criteria in addition to the callback’s 
return value in choosing a thread to run, including 
the time the thread has been waiting for a CPU and 
its processor affinity [10]. Of course, if a competitor 
thread has a higher priority than a communicating 
thread, the scheduler may never propose a communi- 
cating thread to the callback. Thus, there is no guar- 
antee that a communicating thread will be offered, 
much less scheduled at an appropriate time. Thus, 
using the callback to modify the scheduler’s behavior 
was not a viable implementation for DCS. 


Priority Boost This approach boosts the priority of 
a thread DCS would like to schedule which in gen- 
eral causes the NT scheduler to schedule the desired 
thread. However, since the Windows NT kernel does 


not export a well-defined interface to device drivers 
for modifying the priorities of arbitrary threads, 
(only for boosting the priority of driver created sys- 
tem threads [10]), we were forced to use an undocu- 
mented internal interface for thread priority modifi- 
cation. By using a tool called “NTExport” [11] that 
uses the symbol information distributed with every 
build of Windows NT (intended for kernel debug- 
ging support) to build an export library for the ker- 
nel, we exported the appropriate calls to our driver, 
enabling thread priority modification. (We hope to 
find a more portable yet equally effective approach to 
solve this problem.) When a thread needs to be 
scheduled, the driver’s interrupt handler affects a 
priority boost for the thread. 


In addition, monitoring thread scheduling activity is 
another key function of the device driver. To provide 
thread scheduling (current thread) information to the 
Myrinet Firmware, our device driver exploits a ker- 
nel callback on each thread context switch to write 
the context switch information to the Firmware. 
Thus, the firmware has precise current thread infor- 
mation. 


3. Performance Results 


We have implemented DCS for Windows NT 4.0 on 
a cluster of dual-processor Micron brand Pentium 
Pro machines running at 200 MHz, each with 64 MB 
of physical memory. Each machine contains a My- 
rinet PCI interface connected to a Myrinet switch. 


Our experimental methodology was as follows: We 
ran trials of FM’s latency benchmark along with 
zero, one, two, four, and eight CPU-bound competi- 
tor threads, passing one million packets on a round 
trip between a sender and receiver node. We ran ten 
tuns of this test. Each trial reported a histogram of 
round-trip times in microseconds. We computed the 
mean value of each bin for each number of compet- 
ing threads over the ten trials to get the results we 
report here. 


Preliminary results show that DCS improves per- 
formance, but that balancing fairness with perform- 
ance is a tradeoff. We ran a ping-pong latency mi- 
crobenchmark and a barrier benchmark on a cluster 
of six dual-processor 200 MHz Pentium Pro ma- 
chines. Malfunctions in our LANai development 
tools prevent us from reporting the results of the 
barrier series here. 
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Figure 2 shows the wall-clock time-to-completion for 
FM’s latency test with DCS enabled using E=0 and 
E=-5 and with DCS disabled. Our testing has indi- 
cated that for a large number 7 of compute-bound 
competitor threads, say four, the NT Server sched- 
uler is fair; that is, we observe each competing 
thread to receive 1/n of the system. For four or more 
competitors, Figure 2 shows DCS with £=-5 to ex- 
hibit behavior similar to that of the NT scheduler 
alone. Since the latency test measures the wall-clock 
round-trip time required for a series of messages (in 
this case, one million), the time required for the en- 
tire test to run is an indicator of the average round- 
trip latency observed. 


Figure 3 shows the distribution of round-trip times 
for the eight-competitor case. The graph illustrates 
the large contributions that round-trip times as large 
as 1 second make to the latency benchmark’s time to 
completion as the number of competitor threads 
grows. Most of the contribution that the aggressive 
DCS configuration (E=0) makes to time to comple- 
tion is clustered on the left side of the graph; non- 
DCS and the more passive DCS configuration (E=- 
5) show substantial numbers of round trips that last 
longer than 2 ms to total time to completion. The 


average latencies for the non-DCS and passive DCS 
cases swamp the average latency reported in the ag- 
gressive DCS case. 


Fing-pong latency test time-to-corpietion 





‘Wall-ciock timeto-compietion (seconds) 





Figure 2. Latency test time-to-completion 


Latency (1,000,000 round trips), 8 competitors 
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Wall-clock round-trip time (microseconds) 


Figure 3. Distribution of latency test round-trip times. For x=20, y=996000 for each con- 


figuration. 


4. Summary 


Our initial performance results are encouraging and 
suggest that DCS can be implemented and can 
achieve coscheduling for Windows NT systems. 
This coscheduling is demonstrated in the improved 
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performance of our benchmark for communicating 
threads. Unfortunately, we can only report limited 
results at this point, but hope to report performance 
data from a broader array of experiments in the near 
future. 


5. Discussion and Future Work 


More complete performance measurements using 
larger applications with our DCS implementation are 
clearly an important step. Exploration of the pa- 
rameter space for our DCS fairness equation and 
techniques for auto-calibration are of interest. In 
addition, we have added a blocking primitive to the 
FM interface that we will use to explore the behavior 
of spin-block synchronization under NT in addition 
to the current spin-only synchronization, alone and 
in the presence of DCS. Beyond that, experiments 
with multiprocessor nodes, proportional share 
scheduling, and scheduling a broader array of cluster 
resources are all challenging directions. 


Our experience with external customization of the 
Windows NT scheduler has mixed results. While we 
initially believed that the wealth of callbacks and 
external hooks for NT would make external customi- 
zation easier, our experience was much less encour- 
aging. The callbacks for thread scheduling were 
inadequate, and only available in the multiprocessor 
released kernel. For research such as we have dis- 
cussed to proceed without NT kernel modificaitons, 
general, better external access to NT’s policies (and 
mechanisms) must be achieved. Priority boosts are a 
crude mechanism for achieving coscheduling, but an 
effective callback would influence the scheduler’s 
policy, possibly achieving the longer-term scheduler 
synchrony across the cluster that is our goal. A less 
ambitious approach would involve simply better ac- 
cess to mechanisms for thread priority modification, 
obviating the need for recourse to tools like NTEx- 
port. 


More information 


More information is available on our WWW site at 
http://www-csag.cs.uiuc.edu. 
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Abstract 


Writing Windows NT device drivers can be a daunting 
task. Device drivers must be fully re-entrant, must use 
only limited resources and must be created with special 
development environments. Executing device drivers in 
user-mode offers significant coding advantages. User- 
mode device drivers have access to all user-mode 
libraries and applications. They can be developed using 
standard development tools and debugged on a single 
machine. Using the Proxy Driver to retrieve I/O 
requests from the kernel, user-mode drivers can export 
full device services to the kernel and applications. 
User-mode device drivers offer enormous flexibility for 
emulating devices and experimenting with new file 
systems. Experimental results show that in many cases, 
the overhead of moving to user-mode for processing I/O 
can be masked by the inherent costs of accessing 
physical devices. 


1. Introduction 


The creation of device drivers is one of the most 
difficult challenges facing Windows NT developers. 
Device drivers are generally written with development 
environments and debuggers that differ from those used 
to create other NT programs. Perhaps most challenging 
to many developers, NT device drivers must be fully re- 
entrant and must not block. 


NT file systems, a special class of NT device drivers, 
are particularly complex because the developer must 
anticipate interconnections between the NT Cache 
Manager, the NT Memory Manager and the file system. 


Writing device drivers is complicated because drivers 
operate as kernel-mode programs. Device drivers have 
limited access to other OS services and must be 
conscious of kernel paging demands. Debugging kernel- 
mode device drivers normally requires two machines: 
one for the driver and another for the debugger. 


Device drivers run in kernel mode to optimize system 
performance. Kernel-mode device drivers have full 


access to hardware resources and the data of user-mode 
programs. From kernel mode, device drivers can 
exploit operations such as DMA and page sharing to 
transfer data directly into application address spaces. 
Device drivers are placed in the kernel to minimize the 
number of times the CPU must cross the user/kernel 
boundary. 


User-mode device drivers offer significant development 
advantages over kernel-mode drivers with some loss in 
performance and direct access to hardware. User-mode 
drivers need not be re-entrant. They have full access to 
user-mode libraries and applications. | User-mode 
drivers can be created with standard development envi- 
ronments, including high-level languages such as Java 
or Visual Basic. User-mode drivers can be tested and 
debugged on a single machine without special tools. 


User-mode device drivers are especially useful for 
emulating non-existent devices or implementing 
experimental systems. They offer significant advan- 
tages in cases where their additional overhead can be 
masked by I/O latency. Particularly for file system 
development, user-mode device drivers give the devel- 
oper great flexibility for developing and designing new 
systems. 


The next section describes the Proxy Driver system for 
creating user-mode device drivers. Section 3 contains 
descriptions of several sample user-mode device 
drivers. Section 4 shows that for typical scenarios user- 
mode device drivers offer performance similar to 
kernel-mode drivers. Section 5 lists related work, and 
the last section concludes with a summary and 
suggestions for future work. 


2. The Proxy Driver 


Windows NT I/O is packet driven. Upon entering the 
NT executive, individual I/O requests are encoded in an 
I/O Request Packet (IRP). IRPs often pass through 
multiple drivers; winding, for example, from the 
executive to a file system driver to a hard disk driver 
and back. IRPs are processed asynchronously. 
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Figure 1, Composition of a Kernel-Mode Driver. 


Execution enters a driver through a device entry that 
represents a logical device. Figure 1 shows the compo- 
sition of a kernel-mode device driver. I/O requests 
from the application are converted to IRPs in the NT 
Executive and passed to the corresponding driver 
through the device entry. 


We implement user-mode drivers using a kernel-mode 
Proxy Driver, see Figure 2. The Proxy Driver acts as a 
kernel agent for user-mode device drivers. User-mode 
device drivers connect to the Proxy Driver using a 
device open request (through the File System API) to a 
special device entry called the host entry. The host 
entry is the doorway to the Proxy Driver’s API. The 
user-mode driver registers with Proxy Driver, informing 
it of the I/O requests it would like to process. In 
response, the Proxy Driver creates a new entry in the 
device table for the user-mode driver called a stub 
entry. The kernel and other device drivers access the 
user-mode driver through its stub entry. Hidden behind 
the stub entry, the user-mode device appears as a 
kernel-mode device. The user-mode driver 
communicates with the Proxy Driver via read and 
write operations on the host device entry. 


When an application or the kernel makes an I/O request 
relevant to the user-mode driver, the IRP is routed 
through the kernel to the Proxy Driver using the stub 
entry. The Proxy Driver marshals the IRP and forwards 
it to the user-mode driver through the host entry. The 
user-mode driver first processes the request then returns 
the response to the Proxy Driver through the host entry. 
The Proxy Driver returns the completed IRP to the 
kernel through the stub entry. 


To simplify user-mode driver development even further, 
drivers are implemented as Component Object Model 
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Figure 2, Composition of a User-Mode Driver. 
The kernel-mode proxy driver passes IRPs to the 
User-Mode driver through a host device entry and a 
COM service. 


(COM) components. As shown in Figure 2, the Proxy 
Service sits between the NT Executive and the user- 
mode device driver. All user-mode device drivers share 
a single instantiation of the Proxy Driver and Proxy 
Service. The Proxy Service converts incoming IRPs to 
calls on the COM interfaces of user-mode drivers. User- 
mode drivers export COM interfaces for I/O requests 
they support. Drivers can even inherit functionality 
from other drivers through COM aggregation. 
Appendix <A_ lists the IDL definition for 
IDeviceFileSink, the interface used to deliver the 
most common file IRPs. 


The Proxy Service operates under control of the 
Windows NT Service Manager [4]. It can be stopped 
or started through the NT Service control panel. At 
startup, the Proxy Service dynamically loads the Proxy 
Driver into the kernel. It then looks for user-mode 
device driver components in the system registry under 
the key HKEY_LOCAL_MACHINE\ SOFTWARE- 
\URCS\ ProxyDevices. For each registered 
component, the service opens a handle on the Proxy 
Driver and creates a stub entry in the NT Executive. 
Information stored in the system registry determines 
where the user-mode device will appear in the Windows 
NT I/O namespace. System administrators control 
access to the Proxy Driver by restricting access to the 
ProxyDevices registry key. 


The Proxy Driver does not support the NT Fast I/O path 
or filter drivers. The Fast I/O path is a mechanism by 
which the NT Executive passes non-blocking I/O 
requests directly to device drivers without creating an 
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Figure 3, Raw Driver Throughput. IRPs are 


completed with no side effects. 


IRP. Filter drivers are drivers that sit between the NT 
executive and another driver. 


The user-mode driver lives in an ideal world. It 
receives only IRPs destined for its device entry, the stub 
entry. Because the user-mode driver runs in user-mode, 
it has access to all traditional user-mode APIs and 
resources. Finally, because it receives IRPs from the 
Proxy Driver only after a read, the user-mode driver 
can execute sequentially as a single-threaded program; 
it need not be re-entrant. Sophisticated user-mode 
drivers can handle multiple concurrent requests either 
through asynchronous I/O calls on the host entry or via 
multiple threads of execution. User-mode driver 
programmers can choose a level of sophistication 
appropriate for their domain. 


3. Example Drivers 


We have created a number of example user-mode 
drivers. Each is aCOM component. 


e xrawdev: A null device for testing user-mode 
driver performance, rawdev completes all IRPs 
successfully with no side effects. 


e vmdisk: Similar to a RAM disk, the Virtual- 
Memory Disk uses a region of virtual memory to 
emulate a physical disk. 


e efs: The Echo File System acts as a proxy for 
another file system. It converts incoming IRPs to 
Win32 File API calls on the “echoed” file system. 


e ftpfs: The FTP File System mounts a remote 
FTP server as a local file system. Incoming IRPs 
are converted to outgoing FTP requests using the 
WinInet APIs. 


MB/sec 


== Kernel-Mode 





== User-Mode 
1K 2K 4K 8K 16K 32K 64K 
IRP Data Size 


Figure 4, Writing data into either a kernel-mode 
RAM disk or a user-mode virtual memory disk. 


4. Performance 


User-mode device drivers trade performance for code 
simplicity. Whereas a request on a kernel-mode driver 
would cross the user/kernel boundary twice, each 
request on a user-mode driver must cross the user/kernel 
boundary at least four times. In this section we present 
performance results gathered from the Proxy Driver 
implementation on Windows NT 4.0 Workstation using 
a 133MHz Pentium processor. 


In Figure 3, raw driver throughput is shown for two 
functionally equivalent device drivers: one a kernel- 
mode driver and the other a user-mode driver using the 
Proxy Driver. Each driver reads, but doesn’t copy, the 
data in an incoming IRP. The great disparity between 
performance for the two drivers is a result of two 
factors. First, requests for the user-mode driver must 
cross the user/kernel boundary twice as often as 
requests for the equivalent kernel-mode driver. Second, 
although kernel-mode drivers can directly access IRP 
data, data bound for user-mode drivers must be copied 
from the stub IRP to the host IRP. As would be 
expected, total throughput increases with larger packets 
as the cost of crossing the user/kernel boundary is 
amortized. Kernel-mode throughput decreases below 
4K as sub-page requests require additional alignment 
processing. 


Figure 4 compares the difference in performance for an 
application writing to a kernel-mode RAM disk device 
versus a user-mode virtual memory disk device. 
Performance for the user-mode driver is better than that 
in Figure 3 for small requests due to aggregation by the 
NT Cache Manager. Overall performance for the 
kernel-mode driver decreases from Figure 3 because the 
driver must now copy data from the IRP to the RAM 
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Figure 5, File system throughput. 


disk. Note that the Proxy Driver was already making a 
copy from the kernel’s address space into that of the 
driver. 


The relative performance of file system drivers is shown 
in Figure 5. The kernel-mode file system is Microsoft’s 
NTFS on a physical disk. The user-mode file system, 
efs, forwards I/O requests to NTFS using the Win32 
file APIs. Total system throughput is reduced primarily 
as a result of accessing the physical disk. The 
difference in performance between the two drivers is 
essentially the cost of using a user-mode device driver. 


Figure 5 demonstrates that particularly when using an 
external device, such as a disk or network, the impact of 
using a user-mode driver is minimal. By exploiting full 
access to user-mode resources, user-mode device 
drivers can achieve better performance than kernel- 
mode drivers. The ftpfs driver, for example, shares 
the WinInet cache with user-mode applications, such as 
Internet Explorer, to reduce network traffic and 
optimize performance. 


5. Related Work 


Other researchers have noted the benefits of supporting 
user-mode device drivers. 


Frigate [8] supports user-mode file servers using a 
dispatch layer in the UCLA Stackable Layers file 
system [6]. Applications issue file I/O requests either 
through kernel calls to user-mode servers or directly 
through a server backdoor. A contemporary of the 
Proxy Driver, Frigate requires a kernel supporting 
UCLA Stackable Layers. Frigate has been used to 
implement an Enigma encryption layer above SunOS 
file systems. 


Bershad and Pinkerton’s watchdogs [1] are user-mode 
file-system components. A watchdog is attached to a 
particular point in the file-system namespace. File I/O 
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requests at the point of the watchdog are intercepted. 
The watchdog may refuse the I/O operation, perform it 
on behalf of the system, or return the request to the 
underlying file system. Watchdogs are intended to 
allow unsophisticated users to modify the behavior of 
isolated file system functions. Bershad and Pinkerton 
use a special communication channel to pass I/O 
requests to watchdogs. 


The HURD system [2] supports the concept of user- 
mode file systems via a mechanism called translators. 
All files requests are sent through Mach ports. User file 
systems are just providers of “file” ports. Sample 
systems proposed include a file system level FTP client 
and a /proc file system similar to [7]. 


Unlike watchdogs and the HURD system, the Proxy 
Driver makes no modifications to the NT kernel. It 
exploits the NT I/O architecture, particularly IRPs, to 
provide simple, efficient user-mode device drivers for 
either file system or device operations. 


The Semantic File System (SFS) [5] is a user-mode file 
system that creates dynamic directories based on 
indexed search criteria. For example, the SFS 
/subject:report directory contains one file for 
each email message with the word “report” in the 
subject line. Client machines connect to an SFS server 
using the NFS protocol. 


Similar in principle to our ftpfs, the Alex file system 
[3] provides access to FTP archives using the NFS 
protocol. NFS requests on the Alex server are 
converted to FTP requests and forwarded to the 
appropriate server. 


SNFS [9] is a generalized NFS server that supports an 
internal Scheme interpreter. File requests on the NFS 
server are processed through user-loaded modules 
written in a version of Scheme. Proposed modules 
include union file systems, copy-on-write file systems, 
and FTP and HTTP file systems. 


The Proxy Driver is more efficient than NFS-based 
user-mode file systems. By exporting native IRPs, the 
Proxy Driver avoids costly re-marshaling to a foreign 
V/O model such as NFS. 


6. Conclusions 


We have described our Proxy Driver system for 
creating user-mode device drivers. The Proxy Driver 
resides in the kernel and passes I/O requests to user- 
mode drivers through a host device entry. User-mode 
drivers are much easier to write and debug than kernel- 
mode drivers. Although limited in scope to drivers 
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needing no kernel-mode hardware access, user-mode 
drivers offer the programmer great flexibility. User- 
mode device drivers are particularly effective in cases 
where physical I/O dominates driver computation. 


We are currently developing a toolkit for creating user- 
mode file system drivers. The toolkit will provide 
COM components for volatile and persistent cache 
management, name-space manipulation, and file system 
layering. With the toolkit, developers will be able to 
create simple file watchdogs or fully functional file 
systems in as little as a few hundred lines of code. 
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Appendix A 


The IDeviceFileSink interface is used to deliver 
common file IRPs to user-mode drivers. 


interface IDeviceFileSink : IUnknown 
{ 
HRESULT Create ( 
{in] IDevIrp *pIrp, 
{in] IDevSecurityContext *pCtxt, 
ULONG Disposition, 
ULONG Options, 
ULONG FileAttributes, 
ULONG ShareAccess, 
ULONG EaLength, 
LARGE_INTEGER AllocationSize) ; 


HRESULT Cleanup ( 
(in] IDevIrp *pIrp) ; 


HRESULT Close ( 
{in] IDevIrp *pIrp) ; 


HRESULT Shutdown ( 
{in] IDevIrp *pIrp); 


HRESULT Read ( 
{in] IDevIrp *pIrp, 
LARGE_INTEGER ByteOffset, 
ULONG Length, 
ULONG Key); 


HRESULT Write ( 
{in] IDevIrp *pIrp, 
LARGE_INTEGER ByteOffset, 
ULONG Length, 
ULONG Key) ; 


HRESULT DeviceControl ( 
{in] IDevIrp *pIrp, 
ULONG IoControlCode, 
ULONG InputBufferLength, 
ULONG OutputBufferLength) ; 


HRESULT QueryInformation ( 
{in] IDevIrp *pIrp, 
ULONG Length, 
FILE_INFORMATION_CLASS FIClass) ; 


HRESULT SetInformation ( 
{in] IDevIrp *pIrp, 
ULONG Length, 
FILE_INFORMATION_CLASS FIClass, 
{in] IDevFileObject *pFileObj, 
BOOL ReplaceIfExists, 
BOOL AdvanceOnly, 
ULONG ClusterCount, 
ULONG DeleteHandle) ; 


HRESULT FlushBuffers ( 
{in] IDevIrp *pIrp); 


aa 
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Abstract 


The majority of today’s computing takes place on inter- 
active systems that use a Graphical User Interface 
(GUI). Performance of these systems is unique in that 
“good performance” is a reflection of a user’s percep- 
tion. In this paper, we explain why this unique environ- 
ment requires a new methodological approach. We 
describe a measurement/diagnostic tool currently under 
development and evaluate the feasibility of implement- 
ing such a tool under Windows NT. We then present sev- 
eral issues that must be resolved in order for Windows 
NT to become a popular research platform for this type 
of work. 


1. Introduction 


In recent years, computer systems have become increas- 
ingly interactive, most often based on Graphical User 
Interfaces (GUI). In these systems, users interact with 
the computer far more frequently than in traditional 
computer systems, such as those based on a command- 
line interface or systems used for scientific computation 
or transaction processing. Another factor that makes 
these interactive systems different from conventional 
systems is that “performance” is determined by the 
user’s opinion. This metric, user-perceived perfor- 
mance, is different from the performance metrics most 
commonly used, in that it is affected greatly by the sub- 
jective judgment and physical limitations of users. In 
order to measure and improve user-perceived perfor- 
mance, we need a new methodology that takes these fac- 
tors into account. We are currently developing such a 
methodology and a set of diagnostic tools to gather data 
that will allow us to improve user-perceived perfor- 
mance. 


This paper explains how interactive systems are differ- 
ent from conventional systems and why we must devise 
a new measurement methodology to evaluate interactive 
systems. As Windows NT is one of the most commonly 
used GUI platforms, we will evaluate the feasibility of 
conducting such research on Windows NT. We begin by 
identifying the differences between measuring interac- 
tive systems and conventional systems. We summarize 
our past efforts to measure interactive systems in Sec- 
tion 3. Section 4 presents the motivation for our current 
measurement project and outlines the design of the mea- 


surement/diagnostic tool currently under development. 
We then evaluate the feasibility of implementing this 
tool on Windows NT in Section 5. Section 6 outlines the 
problems that need to be addressed if NT is to become a 
popular research platform for this type of work. We 
present our conclusions in Section 7. 


2. The challenges of interactive system mea- 
surement 


Typically, we use benchmark programs to rate system 
performance. The most commonly used technique is to 
measure how quickly a system handles a sequence of 
requests; from this data, we calculate the bandwidth or 
the throughput of the system. Systems that achieve high 
scores in benchmarks are thought to have good perfor- 
mance, and scoring high in well-known benchmarks 
helps sell systems—both in the commercial market and 
in the research community. This is one of the reasons 
that a great deal of effort goes into making systems 
achieve high benchmark scores. We also use benchmark 
programs to guide us in the optimization process. A 
good set of benchmark programs helps us optimize the 
system effectively by identifying performance bottle- 
necks. However, it is often difficult to devise a good 
benchmark that stresses the system in a realistic manner. 
A bad benchmarking methodology is misleading, 
encouraging us to optimize parts of the system that have 
little or no impact on the performance visible to users. 


The task of benchmarking interactive systems, such as 
Windows NT, is further complicated by adding a user 
into the performance equation. It is known that human 
judgment of performance is based roughly on the 
response time or the latency with which the system han- 
dles each user request. Generally speaking, collecting 
response time information in a benchmark is more diffi- 
cult than calculating the throughput. Moreover, deter- 
mining how different response times affect users’ 
perception is difficult because perception is greatly 
influenced by factors such as the user’s attitude, expec- 
tation, and physical limitations [10]. These factors make 
benchmarking interactive systems extremely difficult 
and unique. It is clear that we cannot simply apply con- 
ventional techniques to measure interactive systems. 


Nonetheless, the majority of today’s benchmarks use 
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conventional techniques that are inappropriate for inter- 
active system measurement. First, these benchmarks 
often rely on throughput-based metrics. Interactive users 
do not evaluate system performance based on how 
quickly a system can respond to a sequence of requests, 
but how quickly the system can respond to each individ- 
ual request. Throughput-based metrics do not capture 
how quickly the system was able to handle each of the 
requests nor do they report the variance observed for the 
different events. Second, it is considered good practice 
to use traditional statistical techniques to present our 
data. We strive for stable, statistically significant results 
and make every effort—such as removing the system 
from the network and rebooting the system before each 
trial—to ensure that the benchmark produces stable out- 
put. These experiments inaccurately model the environ- 
ment in which the system is actually used and ignore the 
most important and interesting situations we can mea- 
sure—anomalies. We, as users of interactive system our- 
selves, often experience situations in which an operation 
takes an unexpectedly long time for no apparent reason. 
We, as researchers, must work to eliminate these anoma- 
lies; they frustrate users and reduce the user-perceived 
performance of the system. Experts on human-computer 
interaction have long noted that expectation has a signif- 
icant effect on user-perceived performance. Users are 
surprisingly forgiving when they are waiting for opera- 
tions they expect to take a long time but are unforgiving 
when an operation that they expect to complete quickly 
does not. 


We have been working continuously to narrow the gap 
between the techniques in use and an ideal interactive 
system measurement technique. We will explain what 
we have done so far, what we have learned, and on what 
we are currently working. We will then evaluate the fea- 
sibility of implementing the proposed system on Win- 
dows NT. 


3. Previous measurement projects 


In an effort to make systems research more relevant to 
the majority of computer users in the world, we have 
undertaken a number of projects to help us understand 
the performance of personal computer operating sys- 
tems, such as Windows and Windows NT, and the appli- 
cations that traditionally run on these platforms. In this 
section, we discuss these projects from the perspective 
of the benefits derived from using such a widely popular 
platform and the challenges it imposed. 


3.1. The Measured Performance of Personal Com- 
puter Operating Systems 


With the realization that the research community must 


understand more about commodity systems, we set out 
to measure and understand the behavior of commodity 
systems and how they compare to traditional research 
operating systems [2]. We measured and compared Win- 
dows NT 3.50, Windows for Workgroups 3.11, and Net- 
BSD 1.0. We used the Pentium Performance Counters 
[4] to obtain performance statistics including execution 
time, on-chip cache miss counts, and segment register 
loads. The Pentium Performance Counters are accessi- 
ble only from the supervisor mode. Accessing the per- 
formance counters under NetBSD was straightforward, 
since we could freely modify the kernel to introduce the 
code to manipulate the counter. Under Windows for 
Workgroups, we used the VxD interface, which allows 
any user program to introduce supervisor-mode code 
into the kernel and invoke it directly. Under Windows 
NT, we took advantage of its installable device driver 
interface. This interface allows a third party to imple- 
ment and install a device driver into the NT kernel 
dynamically. Following the documentation provided in 
the Windows NT Device Driver Kit [8], we imple- 
mented and installed a kernel-mode driver that makes 
the Pentium Performance Counter registers appear as 
ordinary device files. 


The tools we built allowed us easy access to the perfor- 
mance counters, but the lack of Windows and Windows 
NT source code limited our ability to interpret measure- 
ment results and draw useful conclusions. Explaining 
the results of benchmarks was made difficult by the fact 
that we could not confirm our suppositions by code 
analysis. In many cases, we had to write several new 
benchmarks to explain the results of one benchmark, 
and in many cases, writing and measuring the additional 
benchmarks did not help us fully explain the results. The 
lack of source code access also meant that we could not 
isolate and measure specific parts of the kernel. This 
limited our ability to explain and further understand 
interesting behavior that the systems exhibited. 


Perhaps the most important lesson we took away from 
this project was the realization that throughput metrics 
do not always correlate with the user-perceived perfor- 
mance. One of the benchmarks in this study measured 
how quickly the systems executed a script using Wish, a 
command interpreter for the Tcl language that provides 
windowing support using the Tk toolkit [5]. The results 
of this benchmark were greatly affected by the aggres- 
sive optimization that NetBSD and the X-Windows sys- 
tem applied to the input stream. When many requests 
arrive at the server in a short period of time, the system 
tries to minimize the server-client communication over- 
head by sending multiple requests per communication 
round trip. We observed similar behavior from Windows 
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NT running Microsoft Powerpoint when processing ten 
page-down requests. The processor performed five to six 
times more work! when the requests were fed into the 
system at a realistic rate of about 10 characters per sec- 
ond than when all the requests were fed as quickly as 
possible. These optimizations help systems perform bet- 
ter on throughput metrics, but often have adverse effects 
on user-perceived performance. This observation led to 
our next study. 


3.2. Using Latency to Evaluate Interactive System 
Performance 


We set out to establish an appropriate set of techniques 
for measuring interactive system performance [3]. Pre- 
vious measurement techniques relied almost entirely on 
throughput-based measures [1][7], ignoring the fact that 
throughput and user-perceived performance are different 
in today’s popular GUI environments. User-perceived 
performance might coincide well with throughput in 
compute-intensive computations such as scientific com- 
putation and compilation, but not necessarily with more 
interactive applications, such as word processors, 
spreadsheets, and games. 


In this study, we measured the performance of interac- 
tive systems using the response time that users experi- 
ence when running commonly-used applications. We 
recognized that the response time or the latency of the 
system handling each user-initiated event, such as a key- 
stroke, correlates better with user-perceived perfor- 
mance than does throughput. We designed and 
implemented techniques to measure event-handling 
latency in commodity operating systems and applica- 
tions, and used these techniques to measure Windows 
NT versions 3.51 and 4.0 and Windows 95. Since we 
could not instrument real applications, we devised mea- 
surement techniques based on two assumptions. The 
first assumption was that the CPU is idle most of the 
time and becomes busy only when it is handling an 
event. The second assumption was that applications are 
single-threaded and only call the Win32 API GetMes- 
sage() to block waiting for new events, after they 
have completed handling all previous events. 


The combination of these two techniques allowed us to 
measure the latency of user-initiated events when our 
assumptions were met. While we were able to measure 
how long a simple application, such as Notepad, spent 
handling each keystroke event, we were unsuccessful in 
measuring complex applications such as Microsoft 
Word, or more complex system states, such as multiple 


1. Inferred from CPU occupancy time. 


applications running concurrently. In terms of under- 
standing user-perceived performance, we identified the 
crucial difference between throughput and _ user-per- 
ceived performance. Common cases dictate throughput 
performance—the parts of the system in which the most 
time is spent are ultimately reflected in throughput met- 
rics. User-perceived performance is dictated by how fre- 
quently the user is annoyed and the extent to which the 
user is annoyed by each occurrence. No matter how fre- 
quently they occur, events with latencies below the 
threshold of user perception do not annoy the user and 
are therefore irrelevant in the user-perceived perfor- 
mance equation. Conversely, if an event takes suffi- 
ciently long to be annoying, its contribution to user- 
perceived performance is far greater than is suggested 
from its frequency or percent of total execution time. 


4. A New Measurement Methodology 


Although constructing a performance metric that cap- 
tures the subtleties of user subjectivity is beyond the 
scope of our expertise, we can use the lessons learned in 
the prior studies to measure and improve the perfor- 
mance of interactive systems. Since the user’s judgment 
of performance is subjective and events that annoy the 
user are important, we must capture the situations that 
annoy users. By understanding how these problems 
arise and correcting the system to avoid such situations, 
we can improve user-perceived performance. 


The measurement system we are building monitors the 
system under normal operation with a real user on the 
console. This allows us to exercise the target system in a 
realistic manner. Controlled experiments based on artifi- 
cial benchmarks yield stable, statistically significant, 
reproducible results but often fail to be realistic. In these 
test cases, it is common to disconnect the machine from 
the network and/or reboot the machine before each 
experiment so that the various caches in the system are 
in a known state. Unfortunately, this is not how most 
people use their systems, so the benchmarks do not 
accurately reflect actual use. Real systems often run 
multiple programs and daemons simultaneously and are 
constantly affected by external events such as packets 
arriving on the network. Many performance problems 
are created by these unpredictable interactions. 


For our measurement system, we rely on the user to 
decide when performance is unacceptable. The user of 
the system notifies the measurement tool immediately— 
by clicking a button on the screen—after or while expe- 
riencing unacceptable performance. The tool then 
records the latency of the operation that frustrated the 
user and dumps data describing the last several seconds 
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of system state leading up to the unacceptable behavior; 
data that allows us to diagnose the cause of the long 
latency event. The technical challenges are to identify 
the data we need to collect and determine how best to 
collect such data without imposing high overhead 
(either in time or storage). In the next section, we dis- 
cuss the type of information we have determined neces- 
sary to collect and evaluate the possibilities of collecting 
such information under Windows NT. 


5. Collecting data 


Using the measurement system outlined above, we hope 
to be able to find instances in which interactions 
between processes and daemons, process scheduling 
policy, or disk scheduling policy is causing irritating 
delays in the processing of user-initiated events. Based 
on earlier work, we have determined some of the data 
that we must collect. In the sections that follow, we 
describe the data and the techniques for collecting such 
data in the Windows NT environment. 


5.1. Latency of user-initiated events 


Since user irritation is caused by slow response time 
combined with the expectation of fast response time, it 
is vital that we measure how long the system spends 
processing each event. We had moderate success col- 
lecting this data in our earlier studies, but we relied upon 
two simplifying assumptions: that there are no back- 
ground tasks and that users run a single application at a 
time. We can no longer afford to make such assump- 
tions. Real users often run more than one application 
concurrently and many applications are multi-threaded 
and perform background processing. In such an environ- 
ment, the user and the application are the only parties 
who know when event-handling begins and ends. Since 
it is extremely difficult to instrument users, we must rely 
on applications to provide this information to the mea- 
surement system. This can be accomplished in one of 
three ways. First, the application can keep track of its 
own event latencies. This is likely to provide the most 
accurate data, but it is also the least practical in that it 
requires access to the application source code (not to 
mention actually modifying all the applications a user is 
likely to use). Second, we could use interposition to 
intercept every application call in a measurement library 
and then deduce the event latencies based on this trace. 
This process is feasible by substituting our own libraries 
for the standard DLLs, but interpretation of the trace 
output is error-prone. The third technique is for the 
operating system to try to extrapolate event beginning 
and ending times. This introduces the potential for the 
greatest margin of error and requires access to the oper- 
ating system source code. None of these approaches is 
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particularly desirable, and all require source code avail- 
ability, which makes it troublesome to collect this type 
of data under Windows NT. 


Even if we could capture latencies using one of these 
techniques, there is a component of response time that 
cannot be captured by the application alone. The time 
that an application spends processing a user-initiated 
event does not include the time that the system spends 
delivering a hardware event, such as a mouse click, to 
the application. Although we have yet to measure such a 
case in our constrained environment, it is likely that, in a 
real environment with multiple runnable threads, the 
delivery time could contribute significantly to latency. 
To measure event-delivery time, we must timestamp 
every keyboard and mouse interrupt and determine 
when the system actually delivers the corresponding 
higher-level event to a particular application. In Win- 
dows NT, timestamping keyboard and mouse events is 
easily accomplished by modifying the keyboard and the 
mouse drivers. However, associating a keyboard or 
mouse input to a higher-level event delivered to the 
application is challenging. Doing so requires instrumen- 
tation of multiple points in the path executed as an input 
event is processed. This cannot be done without OS 
source code access. While the installable driver interface 
provides the ability to collect statistics localized to the 
driver, it fails to provide us a way to examine or modify 
the other parts of the system. 


5.2. Status of threads running in the system 


To identify the cause of a performance problem, it is 
essential to know when the required thread was able to 
run, when it was not, and why. Windows NT has an 
extensive performance monitoring interface. Objects in 
the system such as threads, processes, processors, disks, 
and network protocols maintain a set of performance 
statistics that can be retrieved from user-level, as is done 
by the statlist program [9]. Using this interface, it is pos- 
sible to determine the state of a thread, whether the 
thread is blocked, and the reason why it is blocked. 


5.3. Queue States 


If the performance of a system is limited because a criti- 
cal thread is blocked, we must eliminate such waits or 
shorten their duration. One prime example of such a 
queue is the disk queue. Using the performance mea- 
surement interface described in Section 5.2, we can 
obtain various statistics including the number of read 
and write requests and the length of the queues. Unfor- 
tunately, the NT performance monitoring interface does 
not reveal the contents of the disk queue, because such 
information is localized to the disk driver. However, by 
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replacing the driver, we can identify the contents of the 
disk queue. Unfortunately, we cannot directly relate a 
specific device request to the thread that generated it. 
Determining this information requires that the driver 
examine thread states in the core of the kernel to which 
the device driver interface does not allow access. 


5.4. Kernel profile 


Kernel profiling can provide detailed information about 
the inner workings of the operating system, revealing 
where a thread is spending its time inside the kernel. In 
cases where a major component of the response time is 
due to the thread executing inside the kernel, profile out- 
put can help identify system bottlenecks. For this study, 
we need to extend conventional profilers, because we 
are interested in the data from a specific subinterval, 
namely the interval during which the user was waiting, 
not the interval during which the profiler was running. 
Ordinary profilers do not maintain enough information 
to calculate subinterval profiles. Typically, profiling 
requires having source code access to the system being 
profiled. While it might be possible to construct a profil- 
ing system using a binary instrumentation tool such as 
Etch [6], the information produced would be of limited 
utility without source code with which to analyze the 
data. 


The requirement of the measurement tool described in 
Section 4 goes beyond the provisions of Windows NT. 
Table 1 summarizes our needs for constructing an inter- 
active performance monitoring tool and identifies the 
classes of data for which source code access is required. 
In most of the cases, some data is available without 
source code, but source code is required to analyze the 
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data and relate it to appropriate user actions. For exam- 
ple, although the installable device driver interface pro- 
vides the ability to measure and experiment with some 
areas of the system, it fails to provide information about 
the kernel’s inner workings. NT’s performance monitor- 
ing interface also provides a convenient way to monitor 
parts of the system, but the disconnect between the per- 
formance monitoring tools and the device level inter- 
faces limits its utility. 


6. Difficulties in conducting research with- 
out source code 


In this section, we discuss several of the difficulties we 
experienced conducting research using Windows NT. 
Each of the following problems is serious enough to 
make NT an unsuitable platform for some systems 
research. In order for NT to become a good research 
platform, both Microsoft and the research community 
must work together to address these problems. We have 
found that detailed performance analysis and under- 
standing requires access to kernel (and application!) 
source code. First, without source, it is often impossible 
to confirm hypotheses about system behavior. In both of 
our previous measurement projects, the lack of source 
code access made it impossible to draw definite conclu- 
sions. In some cases, we were able to make definitive 
statements by taking several additional measurements to 
confirm our suspicions, but in many cases, we simply 
could not substantiate our suppositions—all we could 
do was increase the probability that our intuition was 
correct by taking additional measurements. While this is 
the norm in some natural sciences, it is particularly frus- 
trating when we know that the answer is easily verifi- 
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Table 1: Data Collection Summary. This table shows how we might collect the different types of data we need and 
whether we can collect such data in the absence of source code. Notice that in most cases, the utility of the data is 


diminished by the absence of the source code. 
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able. 


In some cases, the lack of source code prevented us 
from pinpointing the exact cause of a performance prob- 
lem. In systems with source code, we could often find 
the cause of the performance that we observed and, if 
desired, modify it and remeasure. In the case of NT, the 
best we could do was offer vague suggestions for allevi- 
ating system bottlenecks. The goal of many research 
projects is to find an exact answer to a question or solve 
a problem so that the system will perform better. Win- 
dows NT does not allow researchers to achieve this goal 
in many circumstances. This makes conducting research 
a frustrating experience. 


While Microsoft does offer source code licenses for NT, 
we find that the restrictions are so limiting that they are 
in direct opposition to University policy. In particular, 
requiring students to sign non-disclosure or confidenti- 
ality agreements is problematic, particularly in the case 
of undergraduates. Equally problematic is prohibiting a 
class of students (those who come from certain foreign 
countries) from participating in projects that use source 
code. Finally, there is concern over publication. If we 
have access to source code, and use that access to 
explain results that we observe, does our confidentiality 
agreement prohibit us from explaining our results? That 
is certainly an untenable situation. 


7. Conclusion 


The unique manner in which user-perceived perfor- 
mance is determined demands that we develop new 
techniques to measure and improve interactive system 
performance. Windows NT is an attractive platform for 
such research. Conducting practical research that can 
solve the type of problems that millions of people expe- 
rience every day excites many researchers. We have 
demonstrated that it is possible to perform interesting 
research on NT, but we are approaching the limit that a 
proprietary system places on the type of measurement 
research that can be conducted. Researchers expect and 
require more freedom from the platform they use; we 
need better hooks into the operating system to provide 
the detailed information we seek or fewer restrictions on 
source code licensing. 
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Abstract 


The emergence of high bandwidth applications such as medical visualization and virtual reality has exposed 
significant deficiencies in network, protocol, and end-system design. In this paper we discuss important end- 
system issues which arise when supporting applications demanding networked delivery and manipulation of 
uncompressed video to the desktop. 


Our experimental network environment consists of DEC Alpha workstations using the Windows NT 4.0 
operating system and connected via an ATM switch. We present the design and initial results of a network 
architecture that demonstrates the creation, manipulation, and distribution of high-quality uncompressed video 
using standard industry-based technologies. In addition, we discuss networking performance results and present 
a simple Windows Sockets 2.0 cost model for TCP/IP and UDP/IP over ATM. 


An early potential market where this work is expected to have a direct impact is video editing in motion picture 
and television studios. In this context, we hope to provide cost-effective networked solutions aimed at replacing 
costly dedicated video editing hardware with the versatile capabilities of general purpose workstations and non- 
proprietary network solutions. 


1. Introduction 


Recent advances in network technologies and computer hardware have led to the development of powerful 
computers and high-speed networks. Along with these developments, a wide range of multimedia applications 
have also emerged, particularly those involving digital video and audio. Multimedia has become a critical 
technology for professional applications in hospitals, educational establishments, advertising agencies, and 
video studios. It is therefore crucial that emerging open-system solutions be able to support the creation, 
manipulation, distribution, storage, and retrieval of real-time multimedia data. 


In the past, poor network bandwidth coupled with hardware limitations of workstation architectures prevented 
the support of uncompressed digital video to the desktop. However, the emergence of high-speed networks 
coupled with hardware improvements (e.g. CPUs, buses) is paving the way to supporting the high bandwidth 
requirements of those applications using digital video and high quality images. So far, approaches adopted by 
hardware/software designers have mainly been proprietary involving solutions such as special add-on cards or 
the use of special local buses to achieve high data transfer rates within the workstation. These approaches are 
expensive, inflexible, and very monolithic which makes it hard to modify or extend the underlying 
hardware/software design space. What is needed is an open architecture that exploits industry-based standards to 
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provide cost-effective scalable solutions for supporting high bandwidth multimedia applications such as those 
using uncompressed video. 


The structure of this paper is organized as follows. Section 2 describes our motivation for the need for 
uncompressed video for certain applications. Section 3 presents our project goals. In section 4, we discuss the 
architectural design challenges that must be addressed to support full motion, high quality uncompressed video 
to the desktop and our proposed solutions. In addition, we also present networking performance results and a 
user-level architecture for flexible multimedia processing. Finally, section 5 makes some concluding remarks. 


2. Motivation 


In the past, the only way to capture, store, and deliver uncompressed video was to use dedicated proprietary 
systems such as digital disk recorders. These devices are not only limited in the amount of storage, but are 
highly specialized focusing on specific functions and therefore cannot be used as general purpose devices. 
Furthermore, such equipment is costly and difficult to upgrade. However, general purpose workstations do not 
suffer these serious limitations. They can be easily upgraded to take advantage of advances in new technologies 
such as faster networks, hardware improvements, and new operating systems. 


To cope with hardware limitations such as disk access speed, memory access time, bus transfer capability, 
limited network bandwidth, and limited storage space, various compression schemes have been used for the 
storage and transmission of digital video over the network and its delivery inside the workstation. However, the 
majority of compression methods are based on lossy algorithms such as Motion-JPEG and MPEG [27][11]. The 
resulting video stream after a compression/decompression operation with lossy algorithms is of lower quality 
due to data loss during compression and added unwanted artifacts during decompression. The degradation in 
quality is tolerable and not apparent to the viewer for those applications where the compression/decompression 
cycle takes place only once. The problem arises when the video has to go through a series of intermediate 
compression/decompression cycles as is often the case with video editing/compositing in a post production 
process. In this case, the accumulated loss of data and artifacts become more obvious thereby causing 
considerable degradation in the original quality of the source video. This is illustrated in Figure 1 where a 
typical video editing session involves decompressing an incoming video stream into main memory, performing 
editing or adding special effects, compressing the modified video data before transmitting to the next 
workstation over the network. When several edit sessions are required, successive decompression/compression 
cycles are performed which degrade the quality of the original video stream. 


Lossless algorithms commonly used by motion picture studios for editing typically produce around 2:1 
compression for color images with moderately complex scenes. For instance, lossless JPEG works well only 
with continuous-tone images but does not provide useful compression of palette-color images [21]. Other 
lossless image compression algorithms such as ERIC and RICE also achieve around 1.4-1.96:1 compression 
ratios [14]. In reference [16], a mathematically lossless algorithm for Motion-JPEG is proposed which results in 
a compression factor of 1.6:1. Thus, it is obvious that lossless compression algorithms do not really give 
substantial decrease in data throughput (only by a factor of two). Therefore, we argue that rather than incurring 
the cost of minimal compression, a better and more effective solution is to use no compression at for all phases 
of video production: capture, creation, editing, assembly, and playback. In this way, we ensure the fidelity of the 
final product during the editing and composition stages of content creation and avoid quality degradation caused 
by compression/decompression cycles. 
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Figure 1 A typical workflow for editing/compositing/special effects requires multiple access to the original 
video data. 


3. Project goals 


One of the most important goals of the project is the design and implementation of a truly open architecture 
capable of delivering real-time, uncompressed, high quality digital video to the desktop. The use of the term 
high quality here means CCIR-601 studio quality video employed by most professional systems and movie 
studios. The digitized CCIR-601 [4] serial digital video signal contains 216 Megabits per second (Mbits/s) of 
video data (using 4:2:2 color encoding, 8 bits per sample at 27 MHz [28] ). Ideally, we would like to perform all 
distribution and manipulation of high quality video in the digital domain. However, the lack of serial digital 
interface (e.g. serial digital interface cables for connecting a digital camera to frame grabbers) components 
means that we are forced to implement certain parts of the system using analog signals. For instance, in our 
prototype we are using an off-the-shelf camera for our live video source which delivers full-frame video to a 
frame grabber accepting an analog video input. Although we do not use CCIR-601 quality video directly, we are 
using a comparable data rate namely studio-quality digitized NTSC video which has a data transfer rate of 221 
Mbits/s (30 frames, 640x480, 24 bit color pixel) compared to broadcast-quality NTSC which has a data rate of 
120 Mbits/s. At present, the display is driven by analog RGB signals. In future, an all digital system might use 
Liquid Crystal Display (LCD) or digital light projector. 


We plan to use Asynchronous Transfer Mode (ATM) (an international networking standard which transports 
network data as fixed-size 53-byte cells)[26] technology for the distribution and transmission of uncompressed 
digital video over the local area network. Another important goal is to provide a user-level architecture that 
allows flexible processing and manipulation on the video data stream. This is discussed in detail in section 4.4. 


In order to achieve these goals, we are building an architecture based on industry standards including: 


General purpose workstations - DEC Alpha. 

Standard Microsoft Windows NT operating system. 

PCI bus architecture. 

Standard file format such as Audio/Video Interleave (AVI) and ActiveMovie [17]. 
RAID hardware. 

ATM networking technology. 
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Operating system platform 


One of the most crucial decisions we had to take early on in the course of this project was the choice of the 
operating system platform. We have chosen Windows NT due to a number of factors including: price, 
multiprocessor capability, its versatile networking capabilities such as the support for multiple protocols 
(TCP/IP, NFS, AppleTalk, DECnet, IPX/SPX, NetBEUI which allow connectivity to multiple platforms 
including UNIX-based systems, AppleTalk networks), true preemptive multitasking and multithreading, the 
availability of well-defined Application Programming Interfaces (APIs) including those supplied recently by 
Winsock 2.0 which allow applications to run natively and specify their Quality of Service (QoS) requirements 
on high-speed networks such as ATM, and access to numerous existing applications. Moreover, future porting 
of our software to other hardware platforms will be simpler since Windows NT already runs natively on other 
hardware platforms such as Intel. 


4. Architectural design challenges 


4.1 High performance video card 


Content creation for broadcast-quality media involves a number of stages: pre-production (storyboards, script- 
writing, planning), production (animation, graphics, live video), and post-production (assembly and video 
editing). Each of the stages of content creation process requires distinct computer resources. We want to 
perform all of these steps in content creation using general-purpose high-performance workstations in a 
collaborative networked environment. 


To perform all stages of content creation in the digital domain requires equipment such as cameras and video 
board (frame grabbers) to have the capability of delivering all media data digitally. Although digital cameras 
have now become available, there are no frame grabbers on the market that take an input digital video stream 
from such cameras and transfers the digitized video stream in uncompressed form. Consequently, we have 
chosen a frame grabber that accepts an analog video input such as that delivered by standard cameras. We have 
opted for a Coreco card [5] for our project since it is capable of delivering uncompressed digitized NTSC video 
stream at full-frame rate (640x480, 30 frames per second, 24 bit pixel) to the host. The Coreco board is a PCI- 
based adapter which has 2 MB on board video memory and an onboard VGA chip. We have not chosen other 
frame grabbers such as Matrox Meteor [15] (which can also deliver real-time full-motion video) because they 
need another display card such as MGA Millennium/Mystique [15] to work with since it has no on-board 
memory and also requires an additional PCI slot in the machine. At present the Coreco frame grabber works 
only on Intel-based architectures running Windows 3.1, Windows 95 or Windows NT 3.51/4.0, but will be 
ported to the DEC Alpha platform (with PCI slot) during the course of the project. 


4.2 Bus bandwidth requirements 


We are using DEC Alpha 600 Series high-performance uniprocessor workstations for our project. A simplified 
diagram of the DEC Alpha 600 Series architecture is illustrated in Figure 2. The Data switch implements the 
primary data path in the system and provides a 256-bit bus running at 33 MHz to main memory, 128-bit bus to 
the 21164 microprocessor and secondary cache, and a 64-bit bus running at 12 MHz to the CIA switch. The 
21164 microprocessor has 3 on-chip caches: an 8 KiloByte (KB) primary cache (Dcache), an 8 KB primary 
instruction cache (Icache), and a 96 KB second level data and instruction cache (Scache). The CIA controls the 
Data switch, main memory, and interfaces to the 64-bit Peripheral Component Interconnect (PCI) local bus. In 
this Alpha model, there are three 64-bit and two 32-bit PCI slots [2]. 


The high data transfer rate associated with high quality video requires efficient transfers between the different 
components of the workstation. One of the crucial resources needed to deliver this high sustained data 
throughput is the bus bandwidth between the I/O devices and main memory. The DEC Alpha workstation 
architecture meets this requirement by a design which incorporates industry standard components such as the 
PCI bus which is capable of a maximum data transfer rate of over a gigabit per second for 32-bit PCI devices. 
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However, raw peak bus bandwidth alone is not enough for high sustained data throughput between network and 
user application. We plan to apply careful optimizations (e.g. efficient video/image display, the use of shared 
memory to reduce data copying) in the network-application data path at all levels namely network, operating 
systeri, and user level in order to achieve high end-to-end application throughput. 


All peripheral cards (e.g. network, frame grabbers) used in this project are 32-bit PCI-based. Other features that 
led us to the choice of the PCI bus include support for multiple bus masters and the ability to perform device-to- 
device transfers (with no intermediate stops in memory) resulting in much more overlap between I/O and CPU 
operations. This can be exploited in teleconferencing applications where live video from a frame grabber can be 
routed directly to the network without the intervention of the CPU. However, the initial prototype architecture 
is not going to implement this feature. Instead, live uncompressed NTSC video will first be streamed to host 
memory and then from main memory to the network adapter. 


333 MHz switch [256 bit, 17 MHz 
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32 bit PCI slots 
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Figure 2 A simplified block diagram of the AlphaStation 600 Series [2]. 


4.3 Networking support 


We have chosen ATM for our high-speed local area network testbed which consists of 4 DEC Alpha 600 
workstations running Windows NT 4.0, each with a CPU speed of 333 MHz and 1 gigabyte of Random Access 
Memory (RAM). All workstations are connected to a DEC GIGAswitch/ATM [25] via multimode fiber. There 
are many reasons for the choice of ATM for our local area ATM network: although in this paper we focus only 
on one application area - editing involving uncompressed video, our long term goal however is to support 
different types of professional multimedia applications including interactive medical visualization, collaborative 
CAD, and interactive video collaboration. Each of these applications has its own traffic requirements (e.g. high 
throughput, low delay). ATM technology has the flexibility of providing the features necessary for different 
types of multimedia applications. For instance, ATM can provide QoS guarantees such as maximum cell rate, 
cell-transfer delay, or cell-loss ratio to user applications. Therefore, applications with different requirements will 
be able to negotiate their individual QoS requirements with the underlying network and be guaranteed a 
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certain level of performance. This in contrast to other high speed local area networks such as Fast Ethernet 
which operates on a “best effort” basis and provides no QoS guarantees. Windows Sockets 2.0 [29][30] includes 
support for direct access to ATM and allows new multimedia applications to take advantage of QoS features via 
an ATM Service Provider for an ATM network as illustrated in Figure 3. 


Standard 


application Application with 


QoS requirements 


Windows Socket 2 


TCP/IP h ATM 
Service Other Transport Service 


Provider Service Provider Provider 


Legacy network (Ethernet, Token Ring) ATM device 
device drivers driver 


Windows Socket 2 API 


Windows Socket 2 SPI 


Physical Network 


API: Application Programming Interface 
QoS: Quality of Service 
SPI: Service Provider Interface 





Figure 3 Windows Sockets 2 software support for multiple transport protocols and networks. 


Windows Sockets 2 provides an API for user applications and a Service Provider Interface (SPI) for transport 
stacks. The Windows Sockets 2.0 API [29] includes mechanisms for applications to negotiate QoS with an 
underlying network such as ATM. Briefly, during connection establishment, a user application negotiates via 
Windows Sockets 2.0 the attributes of the connection. QoS attributes supported by Windows Sockets 2.0 API 
include: the source traffic description which describes (using parameters such as peak bandwidth) the way the 
application will send data over the network, upper limits on latency and latency variation acceptable, the level of 
service guarantee needed (the four levels defined are: absolute guarantee, controlled, predictive, or best effort), 
and cost for which is a metric is yet to be determined [29]. The QoS mechanism also allows applications to re- 
negotiate their QoS requirements after connection establishment using appropriate IOCTL calls. 


Another important reason for the adoption of ATM is its ability to scale to higher speeds. The amount of 
bandwidth an application requires varies depending on the frame size, frame rate, and the quality of the image. 
Full-motion uncompressed studio quality NTSC video requires one-way sustained data transfer rate of 220 
Mbits/s. We cannot satisfy this network bandwidth requirement with our current OC-3 ATM network which is 
only capable of transferring data at a signaling rate of 155.52 Mbits/s. Consequently, we have decided to choose 
a frame rate of 15 frames per second which requires a transfer rate of around 110 Mbits/s for our initial 
prototype architecture but as OC-12 (622.08 Mbits/s) becomes available, we intend to support full-frame rate of 
30 frames per second. We do not believe that the cost of using OC-12 ATM will defeat one of our primary goals 
namely providing cost-effective solutions considering that motion picture studios incur significantly higher costs 
to effectively implement multiple editing sessions using expensive proprietary systems. 
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We have measured the throughput that can be delivered over ATM using conventional protocols such as TCP/IP 
and UDP/IP for a Classical IP [10] implementation - an ATM-aware layer below the traditional IP network layer 
which replaces the data link layer of the protocol stack (e.g. the media access control functions) with equivalent 
ATM functions. 


For our experimental test configuration, we used two DEC Alpha workstations (each with a CPU speed of 333 
MHz , | gigabyte of RAM, 4 gigabyte hard disk, and equipped with one ATM adapter (ATMworks 351 from 
DEC)) connected via the DEC switch using multimode fiber. All tests were conducted using Windows NT 4.0 
and a socket buffer size of 64 KB for both TCP and UDP tests. We developed our own test programs for the 
throughput measurements. We measured the average application-application throughput between the two 
workstations connected via the DEC switch by timing bulk transfers from main memory over a sufficiently long 
period of time. All measurements were made using half-duplex connections. We also measured the CPU 
utilization using windows NT performance monitor [19] for the corresponding throughput achieved. The 
TCP/IP and UDP/IP results are shown in Figures 5 and 6 respectively. Note that the throughput result for 
TCP/IP is that obtained at the receiver - the transmitter throughput is the same (i.e. there were no dropped 
packets). 


The results show that theoretical limit of 134 Mbits/s for OC-3 ATM is achieved on the DEC Alpha platform 
with Windows NT 4.0 for both TCP/IP (for message sizes above 40 KB) and UDP/IP. The dip in throughput for 
message size between 4 KB and 40 KB observed in Figure 5 is probably due to flow-control and 
acknowledgement algorithms used by TCP. There is a significant decrease in throughput at 8 KB. This is due to 
memory paging since 8 KB exceeds the amount of data that can be stored in a memory page. The page size used 
on the DEC Alpha 600 Series workstations is 8 KB but can hold less than 8 KB of data since it also keeps 
control information. Thus, with an 8 KB user message, the data has to be stored in two memory pages rather 
than only one memory page introducing extra memory overheads. CPU utilizations for TCP/IP and UDP/IP are 
around 55-65% and 50% respectively for reasonably large message sizes. In addition, we have also verified 
whether the CPU becomes the bottleneck at higher network speeds. 
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Figure 5 Variation of application throughput with message size for TCP/IP over ATM. 
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Using a full-duplex configuration (where each machine sends and receives data at the same time), we obtained 
an aggregate throughput of 240 Mbits/s for UDP/IP and the corresponding CPU utilization was around 90-95%. 
This clearly shows that at higher network speeds (e.g. OC-12 ATM), CPU becomes the bottleneck. The CPU 
availability factor becomes even more important since there are other operations that need to be performed in 
addition transferring data to user memory - the multimedia data needs to be displayed in addition to any 
intermediary processing that may be needed. 


We are currently investigating how much CPU is required to display sustained full-frame (640x480, 24 bit color 
pixel) video. The software that allows grabbing of live video and transmission over the ATM network is still 
under development. This means that we have not yet been able to have a full data path from camera to the 
network and then to the display. However, the networking portion of the software has already been 
implemented, and allows a series of images stored in main memory to be transmitted over the ATM network 
and displayed at the receiving workstation. In a preliminary experiment, a series of high quality uncompressed 
video images (BITMAP - 640x480, 24 bit color pixel) stored in main memory at the sender were transmitted 
using TCP/IP over ATM, and the images were continuously displayed at the receiving workstation - a DEC 
Alpha 333 MHz. Thus, at the receiver data was being transmitted from the network adapter to main memory, 
and then from main memory to the graphics adapter which is a Digital PowerStorm 4D20 [9]. We obtained a 
CPU usage of almost 100% at the receiver. The frame rate observed after displaying the images was around 11 
frames per second. This observed frame rate translates to a throughput of 81 Mbits/s. This is explained as 
follows: the throughput achieved when displaying image data read from the network is really made up of two 
components - the time it takes to read data from the network added to the time it takes to display the image. 
When either of these time components is high, this lowers the final throughput perceived. In our experiment, we 
achieved 120 Mbits/s throughput for data transfer between network adapter and main memory. Therefore, the 
decrease in overall throughput is due to the time it takes to display the image data. One of the factors that 
contributes to slowing down the display throughput is that the CPU is shared between displaying the images and 
handling incoming network data. That is, CPU cycles left over after handling network data are not sufficient to 
achieve higher display rates. Thus, CPU becomes the bottleneck. In this context, we would like to point out that 
the code for displaying the images is still in its early phase and has not really been optimized yet. As a result, we 
believe that there is still plenty of scope for improving the display performance and it is quite likely that the 
non-optimized display code has introduced unnecessary overheads causing high CPU consumption. We are 
currently focusing on understanding how the PowerStorm device driver works in order to optimize the data 
transfer path from main memory to the graphics buffer. 


Based on these preliminary results, it is clear that there is a strong need for optimizing the display rate with as 
little CPU intervention as possible. One solution that might be worth exploring is the use multiple PCI buses - 
and possibly multiple processors as well - so that network data transfer between network adapter and main 
memory takes place in parallel with data traffic for the display on a separate PCI bus. A faster CPU will be 
needed not only for sustaining studio quality video data rate over the network but also for fast image/video 
displays. In this context, we are presently investigating methods that will optimize the display rate for high 
bandwidth applications. 


The network throughput results show that Windows NT is not the factor responsible for the poor performance of 
TCP/IP and UDP/IP over ATM previously reported by other researchers [1][3]. The low performance (around 
70 Mbits/s) achieved in [1][3] is due to several factors such as processor performance, network adapter 
hardware, ATM device drivers, and so on. Our results show that with careful integration of well implemented 
software (e.g. network device driver) and good hardware design (e.g. network adapter, host bus), it is possible to 
deliver high performance with Windows NT operating system. A more detailed discussion of networking 
performance of Windows NT 4.0 over ATM is given in [31]. 
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Figure 6 Variation of application throughput with message size for UDP/IP over ATM. The sender and receiver 
throughput graphs overlap. 


4.3.1 A simple cost model for Windows Sockets 2.0 


Based on the results obtained from Figures 5 and 6, a simple cost model can be derived for Windows Sockets 
2.0 as follows: 


The 21164 microprocessor on the DEC Alpha 600 Series can issue two integer/memory class instructions and 
two floating point instructions for every clock cycle [2][24]. However, experimental measurements performed 
with several applications in [7] have demonstrated that two clock cycles per instruction for the processor is 
more likely. Therefore, using the result in [7] for the number of clock cycles per instruction, a 333 MHz clock 
(used in our experiments) implies a processor performance of 167 MIPS. 


In order to obtain the fixed cost that has to be incurred by the underlying socket implementation protocol, and 
other operating system overheads, we measured the latency for a 4 byte message which was transmitted over the 
ATM network. The actual measurement made was the round-trip delay and the latency was then calculated by 
halving the round-trip result. We obtained 178 microseconds for TCP and 84 microseconds for UDP. In these 
measurements, we ignored the fiber delay since the workstations used were separated by a small distance (only a 
few meters). 


Cost for TCP/IP message over ATM: 


Latency for TCP: 178 microseconds. 
Fixed message cost = 178 * 167 = 29726 instructions. 


From Figure 5, we observed an average CPU usage of 60% corresponding to a throughput of 134 Mbits/s (i.e 
16.75 megabytes/second). 


Number of instructions used to achieve 16.75 megabytes/second = 167 * 0.6 = 100.2 MIPS. 
Number of instructions per byte = 100.2/16.75 = 5.98 ~6. 


a 
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Therefore, cost of message for TCP = 29726 + 6 instructions per byte. 


Cost for UDP/IP message over ATM: 


Latency for UDP: 84 microseconds. 
Fixed message cost = 84 * 167 = 14028 instructions. 


From Figure 6, we observed an average CPU usage of 50% corresponding to a throughput of 134 Mbits/s (i.e. 
16.75 megabytes/second). 


Number of instructions used to achieve 16.75 megabytes/second = 167 * 0.5 = 83.5 MIPS. 
Number of instructions per byte = 83.5/16.75 = 4.98 ~5. 


Hence, cost of message for UDP = 14028 + 5 instructions per byte. 


The above results show that UDP gives 17% better performance over ATM compared to TCP on a per byte 
basis. The fixed cost is twice for TCP compared to UDP. It has not been possible to get similar results for native 
ATM (i.e. without using protocols such as TCP/IP or UDP/IP) since the ATM device driver used does not 
support it for user applications. However, this will be done in future work. 


4.4 Manipulation/processing of multimedia data 


The first generation of multimedia applications have been mostly based on simply presenting multimedia data to 
the end-user with little or no processing (e.g. video display for a video conferencing application). However, the 
second generation of multimedia applications will not only involve mere presentation of multimedia data but 
also manipulation/processing on either all the media data stream or specific portions of it. Our goal is to have a 
flexible and extensible architecture capable of processing different media types in a modular fashion. In this 
context we are developing a User-level Multimedia Module (UMM) which allows full user control on the data 
path of a video stream originating either from the network (from another workstation) or from a live source such 
as a camera as shown in Figure 7. 
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Figure 7 A functional description of the User-level Multimedia Module (UMM) and its interaction with 
display, network, and storage devices. 
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Two common scenarios are depicted for a receiver for video coming from the network: the user may choose to 
display/save all or part the video data (with or without intermediary media data manipulation using optional 
processing modules). An example of an application where such functionality is necessary is one which performs 
tracking of features or objects in a video stream, and takes appropriate actions (such as saving to a file or 
displaying only a specific object) based on the actual media content. Figure 7 also shows the case for a 
transmitter whereby live video can be grabbed using the frame grabber and routed to the network adapter for 
transmission. We have already implemented this portion of the UMM. To simplify integration of the UMM with 
other components of the system, we have chosen ActiveMovie as our design space. Some of the major features 
that make ActiveMovie an attractive choice include: the support of multiple multimedia data types (e.g. digital 
video from various types of codecs, still images, digital audio, and so on), high data throughput can be achieved 
using large buffers (compared to Video for Windows which limits transfers to a maximum of 64 KB), major 
operating system overheads such as CPU data copying between applications are eliminated using shared 
memory, and low-level synchronization support (i.e. at field level rather than frame level) which ensures timely 
delivery of data to presentation devices. Another interesting feature of ActiveMovie is the use of processing 
elements known as filters which can be connected to each other (thereby giving what is called a filter graph) to 
provide a required processing sequence. Thus, in Figure 7, the processing elements will be implemented as 
filters, and the various functions of the UMM itself will really be implemented as a filter graph. 


So far, we have successfully demonstrated the capability of the Coreco cards for grabbing full-frame live video 
in real-time host memory with the option of saving to disk. The capability of sustaining full-frame uncompressed 
video to main memory has shown that the PCI bus is capable of providing the bandwidth required. We have 
enhanced the Coreco software to include the capability to save live uncompressed video clips as AVI files. 
However, since high throughput is limited by the AVI format, we are presently developing new software that 
will exploit the use of OpenDML [12] format which should allow higher playback rates than AVI format. 


4.5 Video transmission format 


The actual format to be used for transporting uncompressed video over our ATM network has not yet been 
decided. The advent of ActiveMovie Streaming Format (ASF) [18] as an open and extensible data-independent 
format for storing and transmitting multimedia content over a wide range of networks appears promising and is 
one of the options we are presently considering. However, the lack of information on the specification of ASF 
has made it hard to come to a decision on this issue. Furthermore, it is also not clear whether ASF will be able to 
provide the high sustained data rate required for uncompressed video. Meanwhile, we are currently looking at 
other possible transport format for video. 


4.6 Storage and video playback 


Uncompressed video requires a large amount of storage. For instance, a 45 seconds uncompressed video stream 
uses one gigabyte of storage space. Uncompressed video playback from storage disks also needs high sustained 
throughput - typically 220 Mbits/s for full-frame, full-rate digital video stream. Initially, we are using five 4 
gigabyte Fast Wide SCSI II disk drives for storage space. The current focus on the delivery and manipulation of 
live video rather than investigating issues such as video playback issues from video storage servers. This has 
been dealt by other researchers [13][20][23] and is not the subject of our research. Yet, if we store 
uncompressed video, we will need to achieve a reasonable data rate for video playback. Initial experiments on a 
Fast Wide SCSI II disk gave a throughput of about 50 Mbits/s. This is clearly insufficient to provide the 
necessary data rate (220 Mbits/s) required for uncompressed video. One option is to use faster SCSII disk 
controllers such as UltraSCSI which results in a peak data rate of 40 Megabytes per second and multiple disk 
drives configured to use software stripe sets supported by the NT File System (NTFS [6]). In order to achieve 
the required data rate for an uncompressed video stream, striping has to be performed across controllers. 
Another option that will be investigated is the use of a hardware RAID [22] system such as Digital 
StorageWorks [8] to provide the required throughput. 
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5. Conclusions 


In this paper, we have described our motivations behind the need for the delivery of high-end uncompressed 
video to the desktop. We have outlined the major architectural design issues that need to be addressed to achieve 
this goal. We have presented solutions we are currently implementing to solve the architectural challenges. Our 
design approach is based on an open architecture which exploits existing industry-based standard technologies 
rather than the use of proprietary hardware or software. This will allow cost-effective, scalable, networked 
solutions for multimedia applications that use high-end digital video (e.g. video editing in motion picture 
studios). In addition, we have also reported application-application throughput reaching theoretical limit for 
TCP-UDP/IP over ATM and presented a simple cost model for Windows Sockets 2. The results demonstrate 
that Windows NT is a suitable operating system choice for meeting the high performance requirements of 
applications running over high-speed networks such as ATM. 
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Abstract 


The Dreams extensions have been developed in order 
to support distributed real-time applications within 
the conventional operating system paradigm. To 
demonstrate the viability of the extensions, they have 
been implemented within Windows NT. This paper 
introduces the important components of the Dreams 
extensions, provides an overview of the implemen- 
tation, and highlights some of the experiences gained 
from the implementation. 


1. Introduction 


The aim of the Dreams (Distributed Real-Time 
Extensions with Application to Multimedia Systems) 
project is to provide a complete set of extensions for 
conventional operating systems, so that they may 
support real-time and distributed real-time processes 
within the conventional operating system paradigm. 
To demonstrate the viability of our extensions we 
have partially implemented our extensions within the 
Windows NT™ [2] operating system. This paper 
introduces and motivates the inclusion of each of the 
key components of the extensions, provides a brief 
overview of their implementation, and highlights 
some of the experiences gained from the implemen- 
tation. 


A fundamental component of the conventional 
operating system paradigm is the ability to run 
independent applications simultaneously — while 
protecting these applications from interfering with 
one another. This is quite different from the paradigm 
of real-time systems, where all tasks work together 
with a common aim. The Dreams extensions allow 


real-time applications to be protected from one 
another. 


Unlike traditional real-time systems [1, 4, 6], conven- 
tional operating systems do not have a priori 
knowledge of the arrival times and behaviors of real- 
time tasks; the schedulability test and scheduling 
algorithm must be performed on-line. Conventional 
operating system also allow: interrupts which run at a 
higher priority than both non-real-time and real-time 
applications; subsystems which execute system calls 
but which are otherwise indistinguishable from user 
applications; and dynamic distribution of applica- 
tions. 


To maximize the ease of adoption of these exten- 
sions, they have been developed to have a minimal 
impact on the code and conventional behavior of the 
operating system and on the programming model 
used to develop real-time applications. The Dreams 
extensions have been designed to be independent of 
any particular operating system. 


In [8], we identified a new real-time process 
abstraction, called the transient periodic process, 
which is better suited to real-time applications 
running on a conventional operating system. 
Transient periodic processes have two distinguishing 
features. 


e They act as periodic processes while running but, 
unlike traditional periodic processes, an entire 
process may start and complete at any time. 


e The starting time of the first invocation of the 
transient periodic process is not constrained by 
the process. 


An overview of the Dreams model, the advantages of 
the transient periodic process abstraction, and a 
general comparison with other similar models, can 
also be found in [8]. 
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2. Protection 


There are two major areas in which a conventional 
operating system must be enhanced to allow it to 
protect real-time applications from one another. 


Firstly, the operating system must offer a new form of 
protection, called temporal protection. This encom- 
passes the requirement that the timing behavior of 
one task should not be able to affect the ability of 
another, independent task to meet its deadline. To 
achieve this, the scheduling method needs to be 
altered, the timing behavior of each task must be 
monitored and enforced, and a method for effectively 
dealing with overrun tasks must be developed. 
Details of the Dreams approach to temporal 
protection can be found in [9]. 


Secondly, the operating system’s support for resource 
sharing must be extended to be consistent with the 
requirements of real-time scheduling. The areas of 
resource sharing that must be considered are the 
concurrency support primitives (for example, a 
mutex) and the subsystem call mechanism. There are 
two predominant alterations required in this area, The 
first is to ensure that if the real-time task that should 
be running is blocked on another task, then the other 
task is immediately executed. In [7] we detail our 
approach for achieving this, that is, an extended form 
of priority inheritance [5], and argue for its inclusion 
within all conventional operating systems. We have 
also developed an extension to priority inheritance, 
called quantum inheritance, which also improves the 
conventional functioning of the operating system. 
The second resource sharing alteration consists of 
ensuring that a real-time task’s blocking time is 
bounded and that the blocking can be effectively 
modeled within the schedulability test. 


3. Modeling the Operating System 


A fundamental element of the Dreams model is the 
guarantee that an application that does not exceed its 
reserved time will always meet its deadlines. The 
Dreams model ensures that the system as a whole has 
sufficient capacity to satisfy all of the active real-time 
applications by using an admission mechanism and 
by constraining and modeling particular parts of the 
operating system. 


Many aspects of the system are outside of the control 
of the Dreams scheduler. The schedulability test must 


include the interference of the system as well as the 
system’s own resource requirements. Elements of the 
system which impact real-time threads include 
hardware and software interrupts, caching, deferred 
procedure calls, parts of the conventional system, and 
the Dreams scheduler itself. Our schedulability test 
also models the impact of interrupts on effective 
enforcement and preemption. 


We have formally extended Liu and Layland’s 
earliest deadline first (EDF) schedulability test [3] to 
include clocked, interspaced sporadic, and bursty 
sporadic real-time interrupts. We have further 
extended the tests to include priority inheritance and 
critical sections, both with and without enforcement 
mechanisms. Our schedulability results can be found 
in [10]. 


Some modifications to the conventional operating 
system are necessary to bound the system’s behavior; 
for example, interrupts and deferred procedure calls 
must have a maximum duration and frequency, or 
they must tolerate occasional suspension. Particular 
system calls must have a bounded timing behavior so 
that they can be used by real-time tasks. Our work in 
this area is not yet complete. 


4. Distribution 


The Dreams model allows a transient periodic 
process to be distributed to networked machines 
when there are insufficient resources to run the 
process on the local machine. The distribution 
component is responsible for the selection of the 
networked machines and the distribution of the 
transient periodic process to those machines. The 
distribution component of Dreams has not yet been 
integrated into our implementation. 


Most of the difficulties involved in supporting 
distributed real-time processes are also key concerns 
in the research areas of real-time communication, 
process distribution, and load balancing. Although 
we have briefly examined the important issues 
required for supporting distributed real-time 
processes, we have chosen to concentrate primarily 
on those issues which should be addressed differently 
in the Dreams context. 


We have developed a distributed placement 
algorithm for selecting the remote machines on which 
the transient periodic processes should execute. The 
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Figure 1: Dreams Implementation 


algorithm was developed for optimal performance 
within the Dreams framework. Currently, we have 
only analyzed the algorithm within a simulation 
environment. 


The inclusion of distribution within the Dreams 
model has had a significant influence over the design 
of many of the other components of the model. For 
example, one of the most compelling reasons for 
strictly preventing system overload comes from 
distribution. Distribution requires that network card 
interrupts be serviced in a real-time manner; sporadic 
interrupts must be enabled and modeled within the 
schedulability test. The system must be able to 
distribute each real-time entity separately; the real- 
time entity must, therefore, be implemented as a 
thread or process, not as a block of code. One of the 
requirements for the transient periodic process 
abstraction was that it allowed distribution to be 
performed in a manner consistent with the 
functionality of an operating system containing the 
real-time Dreams extensions. 
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5. Implementation Design 


We have partially implemented the Dreams 
extensions within version 3.51 of the Windows NT 
operating system. A real-time’ application is 
implemented as a Win32™ application with 
additional real-time facilities. Most of the new 
facilities are provided by a user-mode process called 
the Dreams subsystem. To use these facilities the 
application need only include an additional library 
and header file. 


The transient periodic process of our model has been 
implemented within Windows NT as a Win32 thread. 
An application creates a real-time thread in the same 
manner as creating a conventional thread but with 
additional parameters specifying the real-time 
properties of the thread. These include its start time, 
reserved time, deadline, period, and additional flags. 


Figure | provides an overview of the implementation. 
The following paragraphs highlight the important 


* Our use of the term real-time is unrelated to the “real-time” 


priority class of Windows NT. 
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components in the figure, by tracing though the 
creation and initial execution of a real-time thread. 


When an application makes an API (Application 
Programming Interface) call to create a real-time 
thread, the Dreams DLL (Dynamic Link Library) 
sends the request to the real-time thread manager, 
which runs as part of the Dreams subsystem. If the 
new task set passes the schedulability test performed 
by the reservation manager, the real-time thread 
manager approves the request. If not, the real-time 
thread manager may attempt to distribute the task by 
communicating with other thread managers. If the 
task can be run locally, the DLL creates a new thread 
and an associated shared memory segment. The new 
thread performs its initialization and then waits for its 
first invocation. The DLL then passes handles and 
control of the thread to the subsystem. The real-time 
thread manager performs the setup required for the 
thread in the subsystem and places a token for the 
thread in the real-time scheduler’s shared data area. 
The scheduler takes control of the new real-time 
thread when it has spare time. 


The scheduler executes at the highest Windows NT 
priority. It allocates CPU time to a real-time thread 
by making it the second highest priority thread. The 
scheduler and real-time thread communicate using 
the shared memory area. The periodicity of the real- 
time thread is implemented within the Dreams DLL 
by having a single Win32 thread call the specified 
entrance point of the real-time thread at the beginning 
of each invocation. Each invocation completes by 
making an API call which signals the completion to 
the scheduler, 


6. Windows NT Implementation 
Experiences 


In this section, we highlight some of the experiences 
gained from the implementation of the Dreams 
extensions within Windows NT. 


An important issue in the design of the 
implementation was the choice of placing the 
extensions in a subsystem, or placing them in the 
Windows NT executive and kernel. We decided to 
place the extensions in a subsystem and to move 
components into the kernel as it became necessary. 
Having the extensions in a subsystem was consistent 
with our goals of minimizing the effect on the 
conventional functioning of the operating system and 
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minimizing the alterations to the code of the existing 
operating system. Adopting this approach allowed the 
extensions to be developed, modified, tested, 
debugged, displayed, and understood, far more easily 
than if they were placed in the kernel. 


The Dreams scheduler was the one component that 
could suffer from being placed in a subsystem. 
Placing the Dreams scheduler in the subsystem 
introduces a performance overhead due to additional 
context switches, and has the potential for duplicating 
kernel scheduling information. The overhead of 
invoking the Dreams scheduler is equivalent to a 
single subsystem call. This additional overhead is of 
no consequence to the other components of the 
model. In our current implementation, no data is 
shared between the two schedulers. 


The one problem that we found in implementing the 
functionality of the scheduler in the subsystem was 
that the Dreams scheduler was occasionally being 
invoked late. This was seen in two forms. Firstly, the 
scheduler could be invoked a full millisecond late. It 
could detect this at the time it was invoked. Secondly, 
the scheduler could be invoked near the end of a one 
millisecond interval instead of at a one millisecond 
boundary. It could detect this by noting that the time 
had changed during the interval within which it had 
been executing. The scheduler was invoked late for a 
number of reasons. The scheduler used a Win32 
multimedia timer to control the time that it was next 
invoked. Often the timer and the scheduler were 
delayed by the execution of system functions; these 
should not have taken a _ full millisecond. 
Unfortunately, the time at which the timer should fire 
is specified as a number of milliseconds from the 
current time. The current time could change while the 
call to set the timer was being made, causing the 
timer to fire one millisecond late. Finally, the time set 
by the clock interrupt, the time used by the Win32 
timers, and the time obtained from interrogating the 
hardware clock were all slightly out of phase; this 
could also cause the Win32 timer to fire one 
millisecond late. To rectify this problem, we decided 
to invoke the Dreams scheduler off the clock 
interrupt in a similar manner to that which occurs at a 
quantum end. 


Placing the Dreams scheduler in the subsystem led us 
to develop a two tiered scheduling approach that, 
with the implementation of priority inheritance within 
the priority scheduler, turned out to be remarkably 
advantageous. The priority scheduler, with priority 
inheritance, ensures that the correct thread is 
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scheduled each time the real-time thread blocks or 
makes a subsystem call. The Dreams scheduler need 
only be concerned with implementing the real-time 
scheduling algorithm. When it decides to schedule a 
different real-time thread, it simply drops the priority 
of the real-time thread being preempted and raises the 
priority of the next thread to be scheduled. The 
priority inheritance protocol will then transparently 
and precisely implement the desired scheduling 
behavior, even if a different thread was actually 
executing: for example, if the executing thread was a 
non-real-time thread completing a critical section, so 
as to unblock a subsystem thread which was 
performing a system call on behalf of the scheduled 
real-time thread. If, in this example, the real-time 
scheduler later decides to schedule the preempted 
real-time thread, then the non-real-time thread that 
had actually been preempted will automatically be 
executed to release its critical section and allow the 
system call to complete. The complexity of this 
scheduling can be hidden from the Dreams scheduler, 
the real-time task computational usage tracking, the 
enforcement mechanism, and the  schedulability 
model. 


We chose to implement priority inheritance within 
the QLPC (Quick Local Procedure Call) mechanism 
as this mechanism appeared to be the most frequent 
cause of priority inversion [5]. The implementation 
consisted of: removing the existing scheme for 
partially overcoming some of the effects of priority 
inversion; adding a smaller amount of code to 
implement priority (and quantum) inheritance; and 
lowering the priority of the Win32 subsystem 
servicing threads to the idle priority. Significantly 
more effort would have been required to implement 
priority inheritance in a single tiered scheduler in 
which one of the priority queues was being used to 
schedule threads in an EDF manner. 


The benefits from the implementation of priority 
inheritance were not limited to the Dreams scheduler. 
After implementing priority inheritance, we found 
that a number of very poor scheduling behaviors were 
removed from the system. As a result of the 
implementation, an optimization used within 
Windows NT for particular combinations of priorities 
was usable for threads of all priorities. This yielded a 
performance increase for GDI calls belonging to 
threads at particular priorities. We ran two video 
display applications at the same priority. On the 
system containing our modifications, the videos 
played more smoothly; they appeared to execute at 
the same time, rather than one after the other. Finally, 


we found that a lower priority video player no longer 
interfered with the execution of a higher priority 
editor. 


7. Conclusion 


This paper has introduced the key components of the 
Dreams extensions. The extensions are required to 
allow a conventional operating system to support 
competing real-time applications within the conven- 
tional operating system paradigm. Most of the 
extensions described in this paper have been 
successfully applied in our Windows NT implemen- 
tation. This paper has also provided an overview of 
the implementation and has highlighted some of the 
experiences gained from the implementation. 
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Abstract 


The standard benchmark for NFS file server perform- 
ance, SPEC SFS (also known as LADDIS), measures 
performance in terms of both throughput—the aggre- 
gate amount of data a file server can move across the 
network per unit of time—and response time—the 
time required to service an individual client request. 
NetBench, the most commonly used file server 
benchmark for the CIFS (or SMB) protocol measures 
only throughput. Network Appliance believes re- 
sponse time is as important a performance metric as 
throughput, especially in the highly interactive envi- 
ronment typical of CIFS networks, since throughput 
offers little solace to a user waiting to access a file. 


This paper documents the methodology and tools de- 
veloped to measure response time during a NetBench 
run. While cumbersome and primitive, useful data has 
been produced, demonstrating that the fundamental 
idea is sound. SPEC SFS has had a noticeable effect 
on vendors of NFS file servers, motivating them to 
improve response time from an average of 50ms in 
1993 to less than 10ms in 1997. Given the ability to 
measure response time in the CIFS environment, hope- 
fully a similar improvement can be encouraged in 
CIFS file servers. 


1. Introduction 


“Never underestimate the bandwidth of a station 
wagon full of tapes hurtling down the highway.” 
- Andrew Tanenbaum 


Throughput is an important metric for file server per- 
formance, but for individual, interactive users, good 
response time is far more critical. The standard 
benchmark for NFS file servers, SPEC SFS (also 
known as LADDIS) [1,2], measures both. When Net- 
work Appliance introduced support for the CIFS (or 
SMB’) protocol [3], we wanted to measure both attrib- 


' CIFS (Common Internet File System) is simply a re- 
christened SMB (Server Message Block), to the confu- 
sion of many. Individual operations in the protocol are 
still commonly referred to as SMBs. 


utes of our file server’s performance using this new 
protocol, but were disappointed to find that the file 
server portion of NetBench [4]’ only measures 
throughput. 


The desire to have response time data led us to proto- 
type a process which would permit measurement of 
response times during the course of a NetBench run. 
While the tools and methods are a crude hack, the 
project was successful enough to produce useful re- 
sults [5], and the tools were further refined and used 
with a subsequent NetBench mn on a larger, more in- 
teresting configuration [6]. 


Since NetApp does not have source code for Net- 
Bench, we could not enhance it with the time- 
stamping features of SPEC SFS. Even with the 
source, we might not have been able to do so—SPEC 
SFS is a synthetic benchmark [7] which generates the 
desired sequence of NFS requests, but NetBench is an 
application-level benchmark, generating relatively 
high-level file system calls. Not only doesn’t a single 
call necessarily have the one-to-one correspondence 
with an SMB (a single CIFS transaction), as would be 
needed to measure the response time of a single op- 
eration, it might not even be generating SMB calls at 
all if, for example, it were being used to evaluate a PC 
NFS product. 


Instead of modifying the benchmark itself, we cap- 
tured network traffic between the server and a typical 
client. The resulting packet trace was subsequently 
analyzed off-line, matching client requests with the 
corresponding response packet(s) from the server and 
then computing the response time. The result does not 
reflect the time spent in the client’s network protocol 
stack, unlike SPEC SFS, but the results can be mean- 
ingfully compared for two different CIFS file servers. 


* NetBench, the most widely cited PC-oriented bench- 
mark, is not actually specific to any underlying proto- 
col—it can be used with any protocol a PC (or Mac) 
client can use, and thus can just as easily be used to 
evaluate NetWare, NFS, or even local file systems. 
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An additional benefit of this approach is that response 
time can be measured for any CIFS traffic, so other 
benchmark suites such as BAPCo’s SYSmark for File 
Servers [8] could be substituted. (The response time 
tools might need to be enhanced to understand SMBs 
not encountered in the NetBench runs, but the hooks 
are in place to make this a relatively simple process.) 


2. Data Collection 


The test networks used were reasonably standard ones 
for NetBench, with client (load-generator) machines 
distributed evenly across multiple 100Base-TX net- 
works. The key modification was the addition of a 
machine to capture packets flowing between a selected 
client and the server. In the early runs, this machine 
was on a hub with the server. This allowed us to select 
a different client on the fly in case the one initially 
being monitored dropped out of test. This flexibility 
did not prove to be necessary, and the packet capture 
machine was moved to a hub with the client to be 
monitored, as shown in Figure 1. This permitted the 
use of a dedicate switch port (or ports) to the server, a 
more typical configuration for a large installation. 


packet 
capture 












client client 


Figure 1: Switch-based benchmark configura- 
tion with packet capture machine on client hub 





The large number of clients used in a NetBench run 
(our largest configuration used 200 clients, plus a few 
spares) makes a fully-switched network—with even 
the clients on dedicated switch ports—an unlikely sce- 
nario. However, this setup may be desirable for other 
benchmarks. It poses a problem since no shared net- 
works are available on which to place the packet cap- 
ture machine. Fortunately, many switches allow a 
monitoring port to be configured to which packets 
from one or more other ports are directed. 
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During the course of a NetBench run, the packet cap- 
ture is started immediately after the client starts run- 
ning the mix (one data point of the benchmark) and 
stopped shortly before completion. This is an ex- 
ceedingly tedious process, but no hooks which can be 
used to automatically trigger and terminate the packet 
capture are apparent within NetBench. The packets 
missed at the beginning and end of this process are not 
a great concern since a large sample is still obtained. 


3. Packet Capture Tools 


In the early stages of this effort, Cinco Networks’ 
NetXRay software [9] was used to perform the packet 
capture. It ran on a spare PC in our lab, and could 
decode SMB traffic, “printing” the decoded trace to a 
file. This reduced the time required to develop the 
Perl script used to analyze the data, but not the execu- 
tion time of the analysis. When we started working 
with large samples, we found that the printer drivers 
were intolerably slow, and NetXRay occasionally died 
while attempting to decode some packets. We ended 
up writing our own decoding tool, but NetXRay’s de- 
coding served our prototyping process well. 


A discussion in the SPECweb mailing list led us to 
suspect the resolution of the times reported by 
NetXRay [10]. An NT version of the SPECweb96 
benchmark had been released, but it was discovered 
that the NT timer resolution was “only tens of milli- 
seconds at best.” Several Ultra SPARCs were in our 
lab as SPEC SFS load generators. The snoop utility 
which comes with Solaris 2 looked promising, with a 
claimed accuracy of 4 microseconds. We decided to 
switch to this packet capture tool for future runs, 
which required some modifications to the SMB de- 
coder to accommodate the different format for the 
capture files. 


While snoop gave us better timer resolution, we 
found that it also tended to drop packets, often in large 
quantity. A sample large enough to provide statisti- 
cally meaningful results was still obtainable, but re- 
working the analysis code to properly match up SMB 
commands and their responses without being tripped 
up by dropped packets was a challenge. 


The moral of this is that during benchmark runs for 
which accurate timing is important, a dedicated packet 
capture device such as a Network General Sniffer [11] 
is probably a worthwhile investment, instead of trying 
to make a general-purpose computer perform this spe- 
cialized job well. (One would have thought that since 
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Network Appliance promotes the value of dedicated, 
appliance-like devices for specific tasks, we would 
have realized this sooner!) 


4. Packet Trace Analysis 


The core of the response time measurement is an 
analysis tool which studies the captured packet traces, 
looking for SMB commands and the corresponding 
replies from the server. The time-stamps on the cap- 
tured packets are used to compute the time from when 
the first part of the command appeared on the network 
until the last packet of the response appeared. This 
tool was written in Perl for convenience of initial im- 
plementation and modification. It’s quite slow and 
uses a prodigious amount of memory. Rewriting it in 
C would speed it up immensely, and perhaps reduce 
the memory demands, but it isn’t run that often and we 
can obtain the resources when needed, and thus have 
not felt sufficient need to justify the investment in a 
full rewrite of the code. 


The analysis is broken into three passes. The first pass 
scans the input, doing basic lexical analysis and sanity 
checking, then converting the data into an internal 
format. TCP sequence numbers are studied to catch 
packets retransmitted by TCP because they were not 
acknowledged by the receiver, and, with packet length 
information, to detect when packets have been 
dropped by the packet capture process. Packets which 
are continuations of an SMB command or response 
which required multiple packets are linked back to the 
initial packet. 


The second pass ensures that at least the first and last 
packet of a multiple packet command or response are 
present. (Intermediate packets aren’t important since 
they don’t influence the overall response time of the 
operation.) More error checking is done and various 
counts are updated. 


The third analysis pass examines packets which are the 
initial packet of an SMB command. The command is 
matched to a response based on Multiplex ID, with 
TCP sequence numbers and other consistency checks 
used to ensure that a response is indeed the one which 
corresponds to the command. (Multiplex IDs recycle, 
and protracted packet drops can lead to unfortunate 
coincidences if one is not careful.) If all the checks 
pass and the last packet of the command is present, the 
response time is computed by subtracting the time- 
stamp on the initial packet of the command from the 
final packet of the response and then tabulated. 


5. Special Handling of Write_Raw SMBs 


Determining a meaningful response time for the 
Write_Raw SMB poses an interesting challenge, as if 
the many artifacts of the data collection process where 
not challenge enough. This SMB begins with the cli- 
ent sending a relatively small chunk of initial data 
along with a reservation request for a much larger (up 
to 65,535 bytes) block of data. The server saves the 
initial data, reserves space for the large block of data, 
and responds to the client. The client then sends the 
block of data. 


In the most frequently observed case, the server does 
not generate any response to acknowledge the receipt 
of the block of data. Any error is reported to the client 
in the next access to the file handle. This access can 
be arbitrarily far in the future, so there is no way to 
measure the response time for this portion of a 
Write_Raw command. 


Without any direct acknowledgment of these SMBs, 
there is no way to measure response time for these 
operations in their entirety from a passive, external 
observation. (A TCP acknowledgment is generated, 
perhaps as part of another response, but this has no 
relationship to when the command actually com- 
pleted.) These operations are therefore reported in two 
parts, the initial portion, including its response time, 
and the second, asynchronous portion. 


6. Response Time Reporting 


Appendix A is an example report, taken from the 80- 
client data point of a NetBench run against a Network 
Appliance F630 filer (file server appliance) running an 
early version of Data ONTAP 4.1. This is just one of 
seven reports from one NetBench run—obviously a 
more compact presentation is desirable for easy com- 
parison and reference. ‘ 


SPEC SFS combines response times into one number 
for each data point. We were not comfortable with the 
idea of collapsing the data that much for our work, 
both because we weren’t sure if doing so would be 
meaningful, and because we were trying to compare 
two different dialects of the CIFS protocol—NetApp 
software does not yet implement the NT dialect, which 
has some extensions that offer significant performance 
benefits. We chose to sort the SMBs observed in the 
data into four groups of similar operations (detailed in 
Table 1) and to report response times for each group. 
Subsequent analysis was based on these groupings. 
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Read Read+X 


Flush_File 
Write_Bytes 
Write_Raw 
Write+X 
Close_File 
NT_Create+X 
Open+X 
Check_Directory 
Create_Directory 
Delete_File 
Find_Close2 
Rename_File 
Delete_Directory 


Open/Close 


Transaction2 - Find_First 
Transaction2 - Find_First2 
Transaction2 - Find_Next 


Locking+X 





Get_File_Attributes 
Get_File_Attributes2 
Get_Ext_Attribute 
Get_Ext_Attrbute 
Set_File_Attributes 
Set_File_Attributes2 
Transaction2 - Get_FS_Info 
Transaction2 - Get_Path_Info 
Transaction2 - Get_File_Info 
Transaction2 - Set_File_Info 


Table 1: Categories of SMB operations 


Minimum, maximum, and median response time are 
included in the report, along with the average response 
time. Except during debugging, the average has been 
the most interesting statistic. 


7. Comparing Two Real Servers 


Figure 2 shows the throughput results from NetBench 
against a NetApp F630 and a Compaq ProLiant 5000 
with hardware RAID running Windows NT. The sys- 
tem configurations are summarized in Table 2; further 
details along with the complete benchmark results are 
in [6]. 
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Figure 2: NetBench results for 10-200 clients 
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ProLiant 5000 
4.1 beta 4.0 with SP3 


Processor | Alpha21164A | Pentium Pro 
with 512KB 
L2 cache 


jcrUs fi 
[Speed | 500MHz | 200MHz 


Memory | 512MB 1GB 
















plus 32MB 
NVRAM 
SCSI 2 SMART-2 


26 F/W SCSI 
Seagate Seagate 
Barracuda Barracuda 


RAID-4 2 hardware 
RAID-S, striped 
4 100Base-TX | 4 100Base-TX 


Table 2: Server Configurations 


The drop-off in throughput of NT beyond 20 clients 
was expected—previous tests had shown that the per- 
formance of the Compaq suffered greatly once the 
working set exceeded memory size [5]. 


28 F/W SCSI 

















What was surprising was the improvement in through- 
put for the Compaq once the working set exceeded the 
server’s memory. This caused considerable conster- 
nation for several weeks, until the response time 
analysis software could be reworked to handle the 
snoop output and the many packet drops it contained. 
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Figure 3: Response times for Read SMB group 


The response time data finally helped explain this 
seemingly bizarre behavior. Figure 3 shows the re- 
sponse time for the Read group of SMBs for both of 
the servers tested. (Response times for the other SMB 
groups in Table 1 are presented in [6].) When the 
Compaq’s throughput began to increase, the slope of 
the response time curve increases significantly—a 
steep price for the increased throughput. One plausi- 
ble explanation is that NT switches algorithms as the 
load increases, from one tuned to provide clients with 
the best performance to one tuned for the convenience 
of the server. (Anecdotal evidence suggests that this 
sort of non-linear behavior is not unprecedented in NT 
benchmarking.) 


The Network Appliance F630, in contrast to the Com- 
paq running NT, degraded gracefully under increased 
load. Response time began low and stayed relatively 
low, an expected (and intended) benefit of NetApp’s 
micro-kernel software architecture [12,13]. 


8. Conclusions 


Studying file server response time is an interesting and 
enlightening exercise. Ideally, response time meas- 
urement is built into the benchmark. Lacking that, 
passively monitoring network traffic while running an 
existing benchmark and analyzing the packet traces 
off-line, despite being a crude hack, can produce use- 
ful response time data. 


9. Availability 


To encourage further studies in this area, the tools de- 
scribed in this paper will be made available in the free 
software section of Network Appliance’s web site, 


http://www.netapp.com/technology/free.html. Please 
send any enhancements or fixes to this software to the 
author at kls@netapp.com. 
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Appendix A: Response Time Analysis Report for NetApp F630 (80 clients) 


KRKKKKEKKKEKKKKKKKKKKEK 


* £630 - 80 clients 


* 


KRKEKKKEKKKEKKEKKKKKEKKKKKE 


Packets: 91748 
IP/TCP: 74112 80.83% 
IP/TCP Ack: 17623 19.2% 
IP/TCP UAk: 13 0.0% 
retrans: 6 0.0% 
dropped: 7065 (or more) 
Continue: 26787 29.2% 
Commands : 44510 48.5% 
SMB: 23665 53.2% 
continue: 12614 28.3% 
sync: 5907 46.8% 
async: 6707 53.2% 
TCP ack: 8219 18.5% 
TCP retry: 13 0.0% 


Elapsed time: 


SMB Command 
Check_Directory 
Close_File 
Delete_File 
Find_Close2 
Flush_File 
Get_File_ Attributes 
Get_File_Attributes2 
Locking+X 
Open+X 
Read+X 
Rename_File 
Set_File_Attributes 
Transaction2 
Find_First 
Find_Next 
Get_FS_Info 
Write_Bytes 
Write_Raw 
async portion 


Groups: 
Open/Close 
Other 

Attributes 
Directory 
Locking 
Read 
Write 


8735 


820 
469 
266 


5716 
261 


3275 
5455 
3412 
1754 

289 
8735 
6042 


Response time distributions 


Check_Directory: 


<0.001 4 A. 
<0.01 155 66. 
<0.1 76 32. 
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7% 
0% 
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Avg. 
Pkts Fastest 
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1.7% 
67.7% 
100.0% 
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-00021 
-00016 
-00026 
-00016 
-00048 
-00020 
00034 


oooocoo°o 


000:10:51.79540 (651.79540 seconds) 


Slowest 


ooooooooooco0cococorcoe 
oO 
> 
~ 
~ 
Oo 


-04957 
-64518 
-15250 
-64518 
03927 
-17699 
- 77066 


OoOOCOOrFCFO 


oooococo°o 


oooooocoocoeocoo°c°eco°o°oco 


00739 
-00727 
-00719 
.00751 
-00702 
00732 
-00789 
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KKKKKKKKKK 


Average 


cooooocoooococoo°coeo°ce 


oooocjcoo 


-00890 
-00869 
-04184 
-00869 
.00865 
-00914 
.00777 
-00842 
-00911 
-01063 
-00969 
-01390 
-00967 
-00943 
01000 
-00997 
-01010 
-02672 


00893 
01043 
-00866 
-01422 
-00842 
01063 
-01080 


ooooocoo°o°c°oe°o 
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Oo 
on 
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Oo 
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Oo 
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Close_File: 


0. 


0. 


Oi 


.2% 
5% 
3% 


- 8% 
5% 
-7% 


-4% 
- 8% 
. 8% 


0% 


4% 
3% 
3% 


2% 
2% 
6% 


8% 
9% 


<0.001 31 2 
<0.01 981 69 
<0.1 400 28 
Delete_File: 
<0.001 1 
<0.01 159 59). 
S054 101 Sh 
<1 4 1 
<10 4 Ao 
Find_Close2: 
<0.001 8 1 
<0.01 334 70. 
<0/1 132 27% 
Flush_File: 
<0.01 51 78. 
<0\/2 14 23; 
Get_File_Attributes: 
<0.001 25 
<0.01 1310 63. 
<0. 726 35): 
<1. 1 0 
Get_File_Attributes2: 
<0.001 35 2 
<0.01 980 TT 
<0.1 249 19 
Locking+x: 
<0.001 4 1 
<0.01 219 75 
<0... 66 22 
Open+x: 
<0.001 15 0 
<0.01 1225 65 
<0.1 623 33 
Read+x: 
<0.001 105 
<0.01 6031 69. 
<0.1 2562 29. 
<1 37 0 
Rename_File: 
<0.01 26 63:5 
<0:..1 LS 36. 
Set_File_Attributes: 
<0.1 L. 200. 
Transaction2: 
<0.001 3 
<0.01 519 63. 
<0.1 298 36. 
Transaction2 (Find_First): 
<0.001 il 
<0.01 320 68. 
<O'n 1 148 SL. 
Transaction2 (Find_Next): 
<0.001 2 
<0.01 146 54. 
<0.1 118 44. 
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4% 


100. 


63. 
100. 


100. 


. 8% 
66. 
100. 


6% 
0% 


.2% 
70. 
-6% 
100. 


2% 


0% 


4% 
0% 


0% 


-4% 
7% 
0% 


2% 
03 


8% 
6% 
0% 
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Transaction2 (Get_FS_Info): 
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<0.01 53 62.4% 62.4% RKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEK 
£051: 32 37.6% 100.08 *k#ekkKKKR RRR 
Write_Bytes: 
<0.001 54 0.9% 0.9% 
<0.01 3702 64.8% 65.7% KkKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEK 
<0.1 1954 34.2% 99.9% KKK KKKHKKE 
<1 6 0.1% 100.0% 
Write_Raw (synchronous portion only): 
<0.01 3 1.1% 1.1% 
£0.21 257 98.5% 99.6% KKK KEKE KKKKKKKKEEKKKKKKKEKEKEKKKKEKE 
<1 1 0.4% 100.0% 
Group - Open/Close: 
<0.001 46 1.4% 1.4% 
20.02 2206 67.4% 68.8% KREKKKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKEE 
<0.1 1023 31.2% 100.08 **kkeKRKKX 
Group - Other: 
<0.001 80 1.5% 1.3 
<0 01 3702 67.9% 69.3% KRKEKKEKKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKEKEK 
<0.1 1664 30.5% 99.8% KeKKKKKKKK 
<1 5 0.1% 99.9% 
<10 4 0.1% 100.0% 
Group - Other.Attributes: 
<0.001 60 1.8% 1.8% 
<0.01 2343 68.73% 70.4% KRKKKKKKKKKKKKKRKKKKRKRKEK 
<0.1 1008 29.5% 100.08 ***eK KKK 
<1 1 0.0% 100.0% 
Group - Other.Directory: 
<0.001 16 0.9% 0.9% 
<0.01 1140 65.0% 65.9% Kae KKK KRKKKKRK KKK KKK 
<0.1 590 33.6% 99.5% KAKKKKKRKKKK 
<1 4 0.2% 99.8% 
<10 4 0.2% 100.0% 
Group - Other.Locking: 
<0.001 4 1.4% 1.4% 
<0.01 219 75:83 77 2% KEKKKKKEKKKKEKKKKEKEKKKKEKKEKKE 
<0.1 66 22.8% 100.08 ****xxx* 
Group - Read: 
<0.001 105 1.2% 1 
20-01 6031 69.0% 70:.2% KKKKEKEKKKEKKKKKKKKKKKKEKEK 
20)..1 2562 29.3% 99.6% eR K KKK EK 
<1 37 0.4% 100.0% 
Group - Write: 
<0.001 54 0.9% 0.9% 
<0.01 3756 62 2% 63.1% KaeKK KKK KKKKKKKKKKKEKEE 
<0.1 2225 36.8% 99.9% KKKKKKKKKEKE 
<1 7 0.1% 100.0% 
Warnings: 
final packet of SMB missing: 24 0.0% 
final packet of response missing: 21 0.0% 
preceding packet(s) dropped: 7065 7.7% 
response MID mismatch; looking ahead: 137 0.1% 
response MID not matched after 4 attempts: 13'7 0.1% 
retransmitted or out-of-order packet: 6 0.0% 
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Abstract 


Brazos is a third generation distributed shared 
memory (DSM) system designed for x86 machines 
running Microsoft Windows NT 4.0. Brazos is 
unique among existing systems in its use of selective 
multicast, a software-only implementation of scope 
consistency, and several adaptive runtime 
performance tuning mechanisms. The Brazos runtime 
system is multithreaded, allowing the overlap of 
computation with the long communication latencies 
typically associated with software DSM systems. 
Brazos also supports multithreaded user-code 
execution, allowing programs to take advantage of 
the local tightly-coupled shared memory available on 
multiprocessor PC servers, while transparently 
interacting with remote “virtual” shared memory. 
Brazos currently runs on a cluster of Compaq 
Proliant 1500 multiprocessor servers connected by a 
100 Mbps FastEthernet. This paper describes the 
Brazos design and implementation, and compares its 
performance running five scientific applications to 
the performance of Solaris and Windows NT 
implementations of the TreadMarks DSM system 
running on the same hardware. 


1 Introduction 


Recent improvements in commodity general-purpose 
networks and processors have made networks of 
multiprocessor PC workstations an inexpensive 
alternative to large bus-based distributed 
multiprocessor systems. However, applications for 
such distributed systems are difficult to develop due 
to the need to explicitly send and receive data 
between machines. By providing an abstraction of 
globally shared memory on top of the physically 
distributed memories present on networked 
workstations, it is possible to combine the 


programming advantages of shared memory and the 
cost advantages of distributed memory. These 
distributed shared memory (DSM) runtime systems 
transparently intercept user accesses to remote 
memory and translate these accesses into messages 
appropriate to the underlying communication media. 
The programmer is thus given the illusion of a large 
global address space encompassing all available 
memory, eliminating the task of explicitly moving 
data between processes located on separate machines. 


Both hardware DSM systems (e.g., Alewife [19], 
DASH [17], FLASH [15]) and software DSM 
systems (e.g., Ivy [18], Munin [6], TreadMarks [14]) 
have been implemented. Because of the traditionally 
higher performance achievable on engineering 
workstations relative to personal computers (PCs), 
the majority of existing DSM systems are Unix- 
based. Recent increases in PC performance, the 
exceptionally low cost of PCs relative to that of 
engineering workstations, and the introduction of 
advanced PC operating systems combine to make 
networks of PCs an attractive alternative for large 
scientific computations. 


Software DSM systems use page-based memory 
protection hardware and the low-level message 
passing facilities of the host operating system to 
implement the necessary shared memory 
abstractions. The large size of the unit of sharing (a 
page) and the high latency associated with accessing 
remote memory combine to challenge the 
performance potential of software DSM systems[18]. 
A variety of techniques have been developed over the 
last decade to address this challenge [6, 10, 14]. 
DSM systems built using these techniques can be 
roughly grouped into three “generations”: early 
systems like Ivy [18] that employ a sequentially 
consistent memory model [16] in a single-processor 


* This research was supported in part by substantial equipment donations from Compaq Computer Corporation and Schlumberger Company, and 
by the Texas Advanced Technology Program under Grant No. 003604-016. John Bennett was on sabbatical leave at the University of 


Washington while a portion of this work was conducted. 
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workstation environment, second generation systems 
like Munin [5] and TreadMarks [13] that employ a 
relaxed memory consistency model on_ similar 
hardware, and third generation systems that utilize 
relaxed consistency models and multithreading on a 
network of multiprocessor computers. 


This paper describes the design and preliminary 
performance of Brazos, a third generation DSM 
system that executes on x86 _ multiprocessor 
workstations running Windows NT 4.0. Brazos is 
unique among existing DSM systems in its use of 
selective multicast, software scope consistency, and 
adaptive runtime performance tuning. Brazos uses 
selective multicast to reduce the number of 
consistency-related messages, and to efficiently 
implement its version of scope consistency [11]. 
Brazos uses a software-only implementation of scope 
consistency to reduce the number of consistency- 
related messages, and to reduce the effects of false 
sharing[2]. Finally, Brazos incorporates adaptive 
runtime mechanisms that ameliorate the adverse 
effects of multicast by dynamically reducing the size 
of pages' “copysets”[6], as well as an early update 
mechanism that improves overall network 
throughput. Brazos provides thread, synchronization, 
and data sharing facilities like those found in other 
shared memory parallel programming systems. 


Brazos has been designed to take advantage of 
several Windows NT features, including true pre- 
emptive multithreading; support for the TCP/IP 
transport protocol, and in particular, multicast 
support; and OS support for symmetric 
multiprocessing (SMP) machines. Unlike most 
previous DSM systems, the Brazos runtime system is 
itself multithreaded. This allows computation to be 
overlapped with the long communication latencies 
typically associated with software DSM systems. 
Brazos also supports multithreaded user-code 
execution, allowing programs to take advantage of 
the local tightly-coupled shared memory available on 
SMP PC servers, while transparently interacting with 
remote “virtual” shared memory physically resident 
on other clusters. Brazos consists of four parts: a 
user-level library of parallel programming primitives, 
a service that allows the remote execution of DSM 
processes similar to the Unix rexec service, a 
memory management device driver that allows two 
virtual addresses to be mapped to the same physical 
address, and a Windows-based graphical user 
interface. Brazos currently runs on a cluster of 
Compaq Proliant 1500 multiprocessors connected by 
FastEthernet. In addition to describing the design 
and implementation of Brazos, this paper compares 
the performance of Brazos to the performance of 
Solaris and Windows NT implementations of the 
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TreadMarks DSM system[14] running on the same 
hardware platform. For the applications studied, 
Brazos offers superior performance to both 
implementations of TreadMarks. 


The rest of this paper is organized as follows. 
Section 2 describes some of the important differences 
between Unix and Windows NT as they relate to the 
development of software DSM systems. Section 3 
discusses the design issues related to the Brazos 
system, and motivates many of the implementation 
decisions. Section 4 presents some preliminary 
performance results of Brazos relative to the 
TreadMarks DSM system, which represents the 
existing state-of-the-art in  software-only DSM 
systems. Section 5 provides a brief discussion of 
related work. Section 6 concludes the paper and 
describes plans for future development. 


2 Unix/Windows NT Differences 


Windows NT differs substantially from Unix. The 
major differences that directly affect DSM 
implementation and performance include: 


e Windows NT has native multithreading 
support build into the OS. 


e BSD-style signals are not available. 


e Exception handling is implemented through 
structured exception handling. 


e Windows NT implements TCP/IP through 
the WinSock user-level library. 


2.1 Multithreading 


One of the significant features of the Windows NT 
operating system is the native support for 
multithreaded operation. Windows NT provides 
support for multiple lightweight threads executing 
within the same process address space. The Win32 
API provides a rich set of calls to address threading 
issues, including support for thread priority 
manipulation, synchronization, thread context 
manipulation, and thread suspension and resumption. 
Standard Unix does not provide for lightweight 
threads, although there are several lightweight thread 
packages, such as Pthreads, that are available to run 
on top of Unix. 


2.2 Signals 


Unix makes use of signals to inform the operating 
system of events that must be handled. Signals that 
are used extensively in software DSM _ systems 
include SIGIO, which indicates that an I/O operation 
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is possible on a file descriptor (a socket), and 
SIGALARM, used as a timing device. The SIGIO 
signal is generally used to notify a Unix DSM system 
that an asynchronous message from another process 
is waiting to be received. An asynchronous message 
on any socket causes the function associated with the 
SIGIO signal to be invoked immediately, unless the 
user has explicitly blocked the delivery of the signal. 
The select() function must then be used to determine 
which socket has available data. 


Windows NT does not support this kind of upcall 
mechanism. Instead, when a socket is made 
asynchronous in Windows NT, the function that will 
handle the asynchronous message is also specified. 
Thus, the function to be called is tied to the socket 
instance instead of a signal, allowing asynchronous 
messages to invoke different handler routines 
depending on the socket on which they are received. 
Additionally, the receipt of an asynchronous message 
does not automatically halt other threads (i.e., user- 
code threads). This allows independent threads to 
process incoming messages concurrently, while still 
allowing computation to proceed within scheduling 
guidelines. 


2.3 Structured Exception Handling 


Coherence is maintained in a page-based DSM 
system by setting page protection attributes to 
indicate the access permissions for a specific shared 
page. Processes “invalidate” pages in memory by 
altering the page protection such that any attempt to 
read or write to the page causes an access violation 
fault. For example, the Munin [5] and TreadMarks 
[13] DSM systems install interrupt handlers that 
specify a function to be called when a page-access 
violation occurs. When an access to an invalid page 
occurs, the DSM system enters the interrupt handler, 
and messages are sent to other processes to acquire 
the data needed to bring the page up-to-date in order 
to allow the user program to continue. 


Windows NT accomplishes exception handling 
through a mechanism known as structured exception 
handling (SEH). SEH allows a greater amount of 
control over how exceptions are handled. Instead of 
installing a separate handler for each exception, as is 
done in Unix, Windows NT implements SEH through 
the try-except block. The try-except block is similar 
in flavor to the throw-catch block in C++, but it is 
used to trap software or hardware generated 
exceptions. The routine identified by the __except() 
keyword is called whenever any exception is raised 
within the try-except block, and this routine decides 
whether to handle the exception, pass the exception 
up to the operating system for handling, or continue 


execution without addressing the exception. In this 
way, exceptions that occur in different parts of code 
can be easily handled in different ways. 


The code fragment below shows the use of the try- 
except block in the Brazos DSM system. The 
function UserMain() is the entry-point to the user 
code, and is called by each user thread. By placing 
the try-except block around this function, Brazos 
catches any page-access violations caused by 
threads accessing invalid pages. The function 
AccessViolationHandler() is the Brazos equivalent 
of the interrupt handler function installed in Unix- 
based DSM systems. 


_try { 
UserMain(GlobalId,LocalId) ; 
__except (AccessViolationHandler()); 


Table 1 gives the measured performance for two 
virtual memory operations (running on the same 
hardware) for both Windows NT and Solaris, a Unix 
System V_ derivative available from Sun 
Microsystems. The two systems are comparable in 
speed for setting the protection attributes of a page. 
However, Windows NT is more than twice as fast as 
Solaris handling an access violation, due to the lower 
overhead of the try-except block relative to the 
interrupt handling capabilities of Solaris. In practice, 
only those applications that exhibit a large number of 
access violation faults will substantially benefit from 
this difference. 


Page try-except or 
Protect Segyv Handler 


| WinNT 4.0 NT 4.0 | 7. 7.0 usec | psec 20 psec 


ied Z2.d04 al psec 


Table 1. System Call Timings 









2.4 WinSock 


Processes in Brazos use functions in the WinSock 
Programming API to communicate with other 
processes in the system. All WinSock API calls are 
implemented in the WinSock library. With BSD 
sockets, some calls are direct system calls into the 
operating system, while other calls are made to 
functions in a static library that is linked at compile- 
time. Consequently, there is more overhead 
associated with many of the WinSock calls than with 
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their BSD counterparts, which can result in higher 
per-message overheads and lower overall throughput. 


Figure 1 shows the average network throughput 
achievable between two machines connected by 100 
Mbps FastEthernet. The graph shows throughput for 
Windows NT/WinSock as well as Solaris. These tests 
were conducted on the same hardware to rule out any 
variation due to architectural differences. The test 
conducted was a simple request-reply sequence that 
typifies the type of communication pattern seen in 
DSM systems. The client sends a 20 byte request to 
the server, which responds with a message of a length 
specified in the request. This loop is repeated 20,000 
times, and the average results for different response 
sizes are presented here. The gray area shows the 
range of response sizes that would be expected in 
most DSM applications (from a few bytes up to a 
single 4 Kbyte page). 


Figure 1 shows that for all response sizes in the 
typical DSM operating range, Solaris achieves a 
higher throughput than Windows NT, although 
neither system attains even half of the possible 
throughput until the response size exceeds 4 Kbytes. 
For responses of 16 Kbytes and 32 Kbytes, WinSock 
is able to stream data out more quickly, after paying 
the cost of initiating the message. Additionally, UDP 
messages can be up to 64 Kbytes in length under 
WinSock, but are limited to 32 Kbytes under Solaris. 


3 Design of Brazos 


Brazos has been designed to take advantage of the 
features available to the Windows NT and WinSock 
programmer. In particular, Brazos makes use of 
multithreading to overlap communication with 
computation; multicast to reduce the number of 
messages sent across the network; scope consistency 
[11] to reduce false sharing; and adaptive runtime 
support to implement an early update protocol and a 
page migration facility. 


3.1 Design Overview 


The Brazos user-level library is statically linked with 
user applications at compile-time and provides the 
interface between user code and DSM code. The 
most important part of the Brazos library is the 
interface for capturing accesses to invalid data and 
initiating messages with other processes in the 
system. This is accomplished by placing a try- 
except pair around the user code (see Section 2.3). 
The Brazos API also includes synchronization 
primitives in the form of locks and barriers, which 
can be used to provide synchronization both between 
threads in different processes as well as between 
threads in the same process. Routines for error 
reporting, statistics gathering, and data output are 
also provided in the Brazos API. 


Windows NT does not ship with a method of starting 
a process on a remote machine similar to the Unix 
rexecd daemon. Therefore, Brazos includes a service 
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| Windows NT -® Solaris 
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Figure 1. Average Network Throughput 
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that must be installed on each machine that will run 
Brazos code. This service listens for incoming DSM 
session requests, authenticates encrypted passwords 
that users must have to run a Brazos session, starts 
and manages current DSM sessions running on the 
local machine, and provides a mechanism for the 
owner to remotely kill a runaway DSM application. 


In a multithreaded DSM system such as Brazos it is 
necessary to have a mechanism to allow the DSM 
system threads to update a page of shared memory 
without changing a page’s protection. If a DSM 
system thread changes a page's protection in order to 
bring it up to date, there is a chance that a user thread 
will read part of the page before the updating is 
complete. There are two solutions to this problem. 
The first is to suspend all user threads when the 
system needs to atomically change the contents of a 
shared page. This method carries a high cost, 
especially when the number of user threads per 
process is large. The second method is to provide a 
mechanism to map two virtual addresses to the same 
physical page in memory, as Unix provides with the 
mmap() call. This allows there to be two different 
sets of protections associated with a single physical 
page. Windows NT does not provide a call similar to 
mmap(), but we altered the mapmem device driver 
in the Windows NT Device Developers Kit to 
provide this functionality. 


Brazos includes a graphical user interface that 
provides mechanisms for specifying the number of 
user threads to start in each process, the mapping of 
threads to processors, the priority at which the DSM 
application should run, extensive statistics gathering 
and presentation mechanisms, and a service that can 
probe the network for hosts willing to accept a DSM 
session. Brazos can also be run in console- 
application mode when a Windows desktop is not 
available (i.e., during a telnet login session). 


3.2 Multithreading 


The Brazos DSM system utilizes multithreading at 
both the user level and DSM system level. Multiple 
user-level threads allow applications to take 
advantage of SMP servers by using all available 
processors for computation. Coherence is maintained 
between threads on the same machine through the 
available hardware coherence mechanisms. In 
addition to user-level multithreading, the Brazos 
runtime system itself is multithreaded. There are two 
main system threads in Brazos. One thread is 
responsible for quickly responding to asynchronous 
requests for data from other processes and runs at the 
highest possible priority. The second thread handles 
replies to requests previously sent by the process. As 


a practical matter, it is necessary for any DSM 
system written for Windows NT to be multithreaded 
to some degree, because it is difficult to interrupt a 
thread that is executing computationally intensive 
user code to cause it to respond to an asynchronous 
request for data. This is due to the lack of the signal- 
style upcall mechanism described in Section 2.2. This 
multithreaded aspect of Brazos allows a greater 
amount of computation to communication overlap, 
especially if there are more processors located on a 
given server than the number of user threads assigned 
to it. Finally, the use of a separate thread to handle 
incoming replies allows Brazos to maintain multiple 
simultaneous outstanding network requests, which 
can significantly improve performance [22]. 


3.3. Software Scope Consistency 


DSM systems must maintain data consistency to 
ensure that threads do not access stale or out-of-date 
data that was written by a thread on another machine. 
Although a detailed discussion of the many 
consistency models used in shared memory systems 
is beyond the scope of this paper, we will briefly 
outline the major consistency protocols in use in 
modern DSM systems. 


Sequential consistency (SC) [16] is the most 
intuitive, but also most restrictive, consistency model. 
Sequential consistency requires that all data accesses 
be consistent with a global ordering that does not 
violate program order. The simplest method of 
implementing sequential consistency requires threads 
to globally invalidate a page after every write to a 
shared variable on that page. This guarantees that no 
two threads will access out-of-date data, but can 
result in unacceptably high communication overhead 
in software DSM systems [5]. 


To reduce the amount of communication, consistency 
constraints can be relaxed by guaranteeing that 
shared data is only up-to-date after specific 
synchronization operations have been performed. 
For example, release consistency (RC) [8] guarantees 
that data is current only after a thread has performed 
a release operation. Simply put, a release operation 
can be thought of as the releasing of a lock variable 
or the departure from a barrier. Between release 
operations, it is the user’s responsibility to ensure that 
no two threads perform competing accesses to the 
same storage space in memory (competing accesses 
are multiple accesses, one of which is a write). By 
relaxing the consistency model in this way, software 
DSM systems can buffer writes until they are 
required to be globally performed by the semantics of 
the consistency protocol. This results in substantial 
performance benefits because of the large reduction 
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in communication overhead [5]. Lazy release 
consistency (LRC) [13] further delays the 
propagation of invalidations until a synchronization 
variable is next acquired. 


Scope consistency (SeC) [11], introduced as an 
enhancement to the SHRIMP AURC system [3], is a 
relaxed consistency model that seeks to reduce the 
false sharing present in page-based DSM systems. 
False sharing occurs when two or more threads 
modify different parts of the same page of data, but 
do not actually share the same data element. This 
leads to unnecessary network traffic, and can be a 
significant performance problem for DSM systems 
due to the large granularity of sharing. Scope 
consistency divides the execution of a program into 
global and local scopes, and only data modified 
within a single scope is guaranteed to be coherent at 
the end of that scope. Global scope delimiters include 
global synchronization events such as barriers. After 
a global scope is closed (completed), all shared data 
in the program is guaranteed to be coherent. A lock 
acquire-release operation is an example of a /ocal 
scope. When a thread acquires a lock, it enters a new 
local scope. All changes made until the closing of 
the local scope (i.e., the lock release) are guaranteed 
to be visible to the next acquirer of the lock, but not 
changes made before the lock acquisition. This is in 
direct contrast to RC, which guarantees that all 
shared data is coherent after a release, regardless of 
when the shared write occurred or what type of 
release was performed. 


The Brazos implementation of scope consistency 
(SSeS) differs from that described in [11] in two 
ways: SScS is a software-only implementation of 
scope consistency that requires no additional 
hardware support, and Brazos uses SScS_ in 
conjunction with a distributed page management 
protocol similar to TreadMarks[14] as opposed to a 
home-based system such as Munin [5] and AURC 
[3]. In distributed page-based protocols, each process 
maintains dirty portions of each shared page of data, 
requiring processes to communicate with all other 
processes that have a modified portion in order to 
bring an invalid page up to date. In a home-based 
system, however, processes flush changes to a 
designated “home process”, which always has the 
most up to date copy of a page. Other processes 
simply send a single message to the home process to 
re-acquire an invalid page. Brazos uses a distributed 
page management algorithm because for systems 
without DSM hardware support, distributed page 
management protocols outperform home-based page 
management protocols [13]. 
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In order to be more precise about the specific 
conditions required to implement scope consistency 
for local scopes, the following conditions delineate 
the differences between release consistency and 
scope consistency using  release-consistency 
nomenclature’. Conditions associated with scope 
consistency only are shown in_ [boldface]. 
Conditions associated with both release consistency 
and scope consistency are shown in normal type. 
The use of the term “performed with respect to” in 
these conditions is consistent with that of [11]. 


1. Before an ordinary load or store is allowed to 
perform with respect to any other processor, all 
previous acquires must be performed. 


2. Before a release is allowed to perform with 
respect to any other processor, all previous 
ordinary loads and stores [after the last acquire 
to the same location as the release] must be 
performed [with respect to that processor]. 


3. Synchronization accesses (acquires and releases) 
must be sequentially consistent with one another. 


PO PL 
Barrier Barrier 
C=0 
Acquire(0) 
A=1 
Release(0) Acquire(0) 
At++ 


Release(0) 
D++ 
A 
Invalid in RC, but valid in 
scope consistency. 
Figure 2. RC vs SScS 





Figure 2 demonstrates these concepts. In Figure 2, 
assume that variable A is on one page of shared 
memory, and variables C and D are on another. In a 
coherence protocol such as release consistency, 
variable D will be invalid in process P1 after the 
Release(0) performed by process PO. This is because 
variable C was written to by process PO before the 
release, and variables C and D are on the same shared 
page. Under scope consistency, variable D will not 
be invalidated because the write to C by process PO 
occurred outside of the local scope delimited by the 


* In order to use terminology consistent with previous work in the 
area of relaxed consistency, “opening” and “closing” a local scope, 
as defined in [11], will be considered to be equivalent to an 
“acquire” and “release” to the same location. “Opening” and 
“closing” a global scope, as defined in [11], will be considered to 
be equivalent to consecutive barrier events. 
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Acquire(0)-Release(0) pair. The effect of the write 
to the page containing variables C and D will not be 
propagated to process P1 until the end of the current 
global scope. Had the programmer wanted to ensure 
that the correct value of C would be available to 
process P1 after the critical section performed by 
process PO, either the write of C should be moved 
into the critical section, or a global scope must be 
used after the write to variable C. 


In Brazos, SSeS provides two main benefits. First, in 
the code fragment just discussed, the new value of A 
written by process PO is sent along with the lock 
grant to process P1, thereby eliminating a message 
that would result from the fault of P1 when trying to 
increment A under RC. Secondly, the page 
containing C and D is falsely shared in Figure 2. 


Point to Point Communication 


Figure 3. Point to Point vs. 





Therefore, process P1 will find the page invalid 
under RC, even though PO did not actually modify D. 
SScS removes the effects of this false sharing by not 
invalidating the page containing C and D when the 
lock ownership is transferred. 


In some situations, programmers may be faced with 
situations where it is not easy to switch from RC 
semantics to SScS semantics. For such instances, 
Brazos provides both a release consistent lock release 
primitive, which will flush all invalidation messages 
before allowing the release to complete; and a lazy 
release consistent acquire primitive that flushes 
updates to modified pages to all processes at a lock 
acquire. The flexibility provided by the inclusion of 
these two extra lock primitives makes porting 
existing parallel programs to Brazos easier. 


3.4 Multicast Communication 


In order to reduce the number of consistency-related 
messages, and to efficiently implement scope 
consistency in software, Brazos makes use of the 
multicast primitives provided by the WinSock 2.0 


library [23]. In a_time-multiplexed network 
environment such as Ethernet, sending a multicast 
message is no more expensive than sending a point- 
to-point message, and large reductions in both the 
number of messages sent and the number of bytes 
transferred to maintain coherence can be achieved by 
specifying multiple recipients for each message. 
Brazos uses multicast to reduce consistency-related 
communication traffic during global synchronization 
as follows. 


When a process arrives at a global synchronization 
point (i.e., a barrier), the process sends a message to a 
statically assigned barrier manager indicating that the 
process has arrived at the barrier. Included in this 
message is a list of pages that the process has written 
to since the last synchronization point (dirty pages). 


——p 1 Time 
Multicast Communication 


Multicast Communication 


When the barrier manager receives notification from 
all processes, the manager collates information 
regarding dirty pages, and sends a message to each 
process indicating the pages that should be 
invalidated, who has dirty pieces of the page, and that 
the process is free to proceed from the barrier. 


After being released from the barrier, threads will 
begin faulting on pages that were invalidated by the 
barrier manager. Since the manager also 
communicated which processes have copies of all 
dirty pages, a single multicast message may be sent 
to the subset of all processes that have dirty pieces of 
the page. These processes, in turn, multicast their 
response to not only the requesting process, but to all 
processes in the current copyset for that page. The 
responses come in the form of diffs, which are 
runlength encodings of the changes made to the page 
since the last invalidation. Thus, processes that need 
the diffs, but have not yet faulted on the pages, will 
receive indirect diffs for these pages, with the intent 
of bringing them up-to-date before a page fault 
resulting from the accessing of the invalid page 
occurs. 
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This mechanism is illustrated in Figure 3, which 
shows the differences in communication patterns 
between a distributed page-based DSM system that 
relies on point-to-point communication and Brazos. 
In Figure 3, processes P0, P1, and P2 each write to a 
different variable on the same page of shared data 
sometime before the first barrier, B1, as indicated by 
W(0), W(1), and W(2). After B1, the processes each 
read a value written by another process, as indicated 
by R(0), R(1), and R(2). The messages required to 
satisfy each of these read requests are shown with 
arrows, with request messages using dashed lines and 
response messages using solid lines. As can be seen, 
it takes 12 point-to-point messages to completely 
bring processes PO, P1, and P2 up-to-date for the 
data written before B1, but only 3 messages are 
required for the method employing multicast. 
However, in the multicast implementation, process 
P3 also receives indirect diffs for the page, even 
though these are not used. This potential 
performance problem is addressed in the next section. 


3.5 Adaptive Runtime Support 


Adaptive performance tuning mechanisms can have a 
beneficial effect on performance when used to tailor 
runtime data management to observed behavior[1, 2]. 
Brazos employs four adaptive techniques: dynamic 
copyset reduction, early updates, an adaptive page 
management protocol, and a performance history 
mechanism. 


35.1 


One disadvantage with multicast is the potential 
harmful effect of unused indirect diffs, as in the case 
of P3 in Figure 3. Receiving multicast diffs for 
inactive pages does not increase network traffic. 
However, it does cause processors to be interrupted 
frequently to process incoming multicast messages 
that will not be accessed before the next time that the 
page is invalidated, detracting from  user-code 
computation time. The dynamic copyset reduction 
mechanism ameliorates this effect by allowing 
processes to drop out of the copyset for a particular 
page, causing them to be excluded from multicast 
messages providing diffs for the page. The decision 
to drop out of the copyset is made by counting the 
number of unused multicast diffs received for a 
specific page. When this number reaches a certain 
threshold, the process will place this page on the “to 
be dropped” list, and this list of pages is piggybacked 
on the next barrier arrival message. The process then 
removes itself from the current copyset. When a 
thread in the process next faults on the page, the 
entire page is retrieved from the manager and any 


Dynamic Copyset Reduction 


outstanding diffs from other processes are retrieved 
and applied immediately. This adaptation is 
particularly beneficial to performance in situations 
where two processes actively share a page of data, 
and neither of these processes is the page manager. 
Although Brazos follows a distributed page 
management algorithm (i.e., processes must retrieve 
modified pieces of a dirty page from several 
processes, not just one), each shared page is assigned 
a page manager at the beginning of execution from 
which the page is retrieved by other processes only 
on the first access to the page. Because the page 
manager is always in the current copyset for a shared 
page, the manager will always receive indirect 
multicast diffs for the page. The adaptive copyset 
reduction mechanism allows the manager to drop out 
of the copyset and migrate the manager status to a 
process actually involved in the sharing. This 
reduces the number of useless indirect diffs that the 
original page manager receives. 


3.5.2 Early Updates 


Another form of runtime support provided by Brazos 
is an early update mechanism. Because the majority 
of the DSM-related network activity in release- 
consistent DSM systems occurs immediately after 
synchronization events, network traffic in these 
systems tends to be bursty. Referring again to Figure 
3, assume that R(0), R(1), and R(2) all happened 
immediately after the barrier. This would result in 
processes being sent indirect multicast diffs for pages 
for which the process currently has outstanding 
requests, resulting in extraneous messages. In order 
to reduce this burstiness, processes in Brazos note 
pages for which they receive indirect diffs while they 
are waiting for a response to a request for diffs to the 
same page. At the next global scope, processes send 
the page numbers of these early update pages to the 
barrier manager along with the barrier arrival 
message. The manager distributes the list of the new 
early update pages with the barrier release message to 
all processes, and thereafter processes multicast their 
changes for all early update pages in a single bulk 
transfer message before each arrival at a barrier. This 
eliminates the flurry of network traffic resulting from 
threads simultaneously faulting on the same page in 
memory immediately after a synchronization point, 
since the early update pages will not be invalidated 
after the barrier. Pages may switch back from the 
early update protocol to the default multicast 
invalidation protocol by the dynamic copyset 
reduction mechanism described above. Specifically, 
processes count how many updates go unused for 
each page. When this number reaches a certain 
threshold, the process drops from the copyset. When 
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the number of processes in the copyset reaches one, 
the page’s protocol is changed back from early 
update to the multicast invalidate protocol. 


3.5.3. Other Techniques 


Brazos incorporates two other adaptive techniques. 
The first of these allows pages to be managed with 
either a home-based protocol similar to Munin [5], or 
a distributed page protocol similar to TreadMarks 
[13]. The Brazos runtime system adaptively alters 
pages’ management protocol based upon observed 
behavior in order to provide the best management 
technique for each shared page. 


Brazos also incorporates a history mechanism that 
allows the runtime system to more quickly adapt to 
programs’ behavior. Brazos saves information 
regarding the performance of the adaptive protocols 
in a file for each application. These files store 
information about how well the various adaptive 
techniques worked for each program variable. This 
low level of granularity is desirable because the 
mapping between pages and data may change across 
program execution, but program variables generally 
do not. The history mechanism and dynamic page 
management protocol were not used in obtaining the 
results presented in Section 4. Details on these 
techniques can be found in [22]. 


3.6 Brazos Program Development 


Users write Brazos programs using familiar shared- 
memory programming semantics. Any shared data in 
the system may be transparently accessed by any 
thread without regard to where in the system the most 
current value for that data resides. The Brazos 
runtime system is responsible for intercepting 
accesses to stale data and bringing shared pages up- 
to-date before program execution is allowed to 
continue. 


Programs written for Brazos specify the function 
UserMain() instead of the normal main() function as 
the entry point into user code. User code is linked 
with the static library brazos.lib at compile-time. 
This library contains the DSM system code for 
maintaining shared-memory across the network, 
providing synchronization between threads (both 
within the same process and between processes) and 
collecting statistics on the performance of the local 
DSM process. The resulting console-based 
executable is started on each machine participating in 
the DSM run through the use of the Windows NT 
service described in Section 3.1. 


The Brazos DSM programming library provides 
parallel programming macros based on a superset of 


the PARMACS macro suite [4]. Locks and barriers 
are the two forms of synchronization available to the 
parallel programmer, and the synchronization macros 
for these may be used without regard to where the 
synchronizing threads are located (e.g., in the same 
process, or between processes). Windows NT 
synchronization primitives are embedded inside the 
PARMACS synchronization macros to allow for this 
transparency, which also allows the same executable 
to be run as a DSM program across servers, or as a 
strictly hardware-based shared memory program on a 
single SMP server. All shared data must be 
dynamically allocated through the PARMACS macro 
G_MALLOC in order to make the DSM subsystem 
aware of which portions of the address space must be 
maintained as shared data. All other data is 
considered to be private to the threads running in 
each individual process. 


4 Performance of Brazos 


This section presents preliminary performance results 
for various configurations of eight processors. Figure 
4 presents speedup numbers comparing Brazos to two 
versions of the TreadMarks DSM system: TMK-SOL 
is the standard release of TreadMarks 1.0 on Solaris, 
and TMK-NT uses a version of TreadMarks 1.0 that 
we have ported to Windows NT. All data were 
obtained on a network of four Compaq Proliant 1500 
servers connected by a 100 Mbps FastEthernet. Each 
Proliant 1500 has two 200 MHz Pentium Pro 
processors with 192 Mbytes of main memory. 


Application 
SOR | 


ee | 2048 X 2048 matrix 


ILINK Amish input set 


32,768 bodies 
Water 


oer. 729 molecules, 10 steps 
balls4 input set 


Table 2. Application Input Sets 



















Five applications were studied. SOR is a nearest- 
neighbor algorithm used to solve differential 
equations and was taken from the TreadMarks 
sample application suite. ILINK [9] is a parallel 
implementation of a genetic linkage program that 
traces genes through family genealogies. Barnes Hut 
solves hierarchical n-body problems and was taken 
from the SPLASH benchmark suite[21]. Water 
calculates forces and potentials in a system of water 
molecules, and was also taken from the SPLASH 
suite. Finally, Raytrace is a graphics rendering 
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application from the SPLASH-2 benchmark suite 
[24]. Input data for each of these programs is shown 
in Table 2. 


The speedups shown in Figure 4 are relative to the 
uniprocessor execution time for the same operating 
system, e.g., the speedups for TMK-SOL are shown 
relative to the uniprocessor execution time under 
Solaris, and the Windows NT configurations are 
shown relative to the uniprocessor execution times 
under Window NT. The uniprocessor times are not 
the same for the TMK-NT and TMK-SOL 
implementations due to compiler differences. For 
further details, see [22]. 


SOR achieves a higher speedup under both Windows 
NT configurations than under Solaris. Because SOR 
has little communication, the higher achievable 
network throughput for Solaris shown in Figure 1 
does not give the Solaris implementation a significant 
advantage. The overlap of communication with 


Examining the performance of ILINK, we see that 
the TreadMarks implementation under Solaris 
performs 9% better than the Windows NT 
implementation. ILINK has a moderate amount of 
communication, and the increased network 
throughput of Solaris give TMK-SOL an advantage 
over TMK-NT for this application. However, the use 
of the available native hardware shared memory 
support again gives the Brazos configuration a 
significant advantage in ILINK. Additionally, the 
sharing patterns in ILINK favor the use of multicast, 
and these two factors decrease the overall 
communication needed by 238% over the course of 
ILINK’s execution. Finally, the early update 
adaptive mechanism further reduces communication 
by another 37%, leading to the 54% performance 
improvement of ILINK under Brazos. 


Barnes Hut displays behavior similar to that of 
ILINK, with Brazos significantly outperforming 
either TreadMarks implementations. Barnes Hut 
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Figure 4. Performance of Brazos vs TreadMarks on 8 Processors 


available computation allows TMK-NT to slightly 
outperform TMK-SOL. The Brazos implementation 
further improves performance by making use of the 
available native hardware shared memory support for 
threads located on the same machine, reducing the 
overall network communication by half. SOR’s 
sharing is all pair-wise between at most two threads, 
therefore the use of multicast does not help the 
performance of the Brazos implementation. 


benefits slightly from multithreading, but the use of 
multicast reduces communication rates by more than 
seven-fold through a reduction in the effects of false 
sharing. Barnes Hut displays a large amount of false 
sharing, with threads faulting on pages that are write 
shared, even though individual data elements on the 
pages are not shared. In Brazos, processes receive 
indirect diffs for falsely shared data before the access 
violation occurs, eliminating the detrimental effects 
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of the false sharing, reducing communication, and 
leading to a near doubling in performance for Barnes 
Hut. 


Raytrace has been shown in previous studies to 
benefit from the use of scope consistency [11]. With 
the hardware currently used by Brazos (very fast 
processors and a relatively slow communication 
media), programs like Raytrace that have large 
amounts of communication do not achieve good 
performance. Raytrace was included in this study to 
show the effects of scope consistency in Brazos, and 
to demonstrate that an all software implementation of 
scope consistency based on a distributed page 
management algorithm can be beneficial to 
applications that exhibit the correct sharing patterns. 
Because all shared data in Raytrace that must be 
propagated between threads is contained within small 
critical sections, Brazos is able to reduce the number 
of messages sent by 202% through a reduction in 
false sharing. This reduction leads to a 614% 
decrease in the number of bytes sent for Raytrace by 
not invalidating pages that are written outside of 
these critical sections. As a result, Brazos obtains a 
speedup of 1.64 on 8 processors, whereas both 
TreadMarks implementations are so communication 
bound that a slowdown in moving from | to 8 
processors was observed. 


Although Water performs better under both Windows 
NT implementations, it benefits minimally from the 
use of multicast and user multithreading. 
Consequently, Water does not perform appreciably 
better under Brazos than TMK-NT. This is mainly 
because over 70% of the messages in Water are 
synchronization messages, which currently do not 
benefit from the use of multicast. More detailed 
results on these and other application programs can 
be found in [22]. 


5 Related Work 


We are aware of only one other software DSM 
system built using Windows NT [12]. The Millipede 
project provides a simple programming interface and 
portability, while implementing adaptive measures 
such as thread migration and load balancing. Brazos 
builds upon ideas from several earlier DSM systems, 
including Ivy [18], Munin [6], and TreadMarks [13]. 
To the best of our knowledge, Amoeba [20] is the 
only other DSM system to make use of group 
communication (multicast), although recent industry 
interest (most notably the IP Multicast Initiative from 
Stardust Technologies) in the use of multicast may 
make the use of multicast more widespread. 


The implementation of DSM on SMP machines has 
been addressed in several systems. In [10], a multiple 
writer protocol with automatic updates is described. 
This design relies on specific hardware extensions to 
implement automatic update, whereas Brazos uses 
commodity PC's and networks. Erlichson et al. [7] 
describe a_ single-writer, epoch-based release 
consistency DSM design for SMP machines. They 
conclude that network bandwidth limited the 
performance potential of this approach. We have 
shown that network traffic can be reduced 
significantly through the use of multicast and 
adaptive protocols. 


Scope consistency was first introduced in [11] and 
relied on specific hardware support provided in the 
SHRIMP multicomputer [3] to achieve performance 
gains over a software-only implementation of LRC. 
Software-only scope consistency models have been 
proposed [25], but these systems are home-based 
systems rather than a distributed page-based system 
like Brazos. 


6 Conclusions and Future Work 


This paper has described Brazos, a software DSM 
system that runs under Windows NT 4.0 on a 
network of PC servers. We have demonstrated that 
such a system can be competitive with networks of 
Unix computers for scientific applications, despite 
the lower per-message overhead of Unix. This was 
accomplished by taking advantage of available local 
hardware coherence mechanisms, support for 
multithreading, a relaxed consistency model, and 
selective multicast. We have briefly presented these 
concepts, and have shown their aggregate effect on 
the performance of five scientific applications. We 
are working to improve the performance of the 
adaptive techniques presented here, as well as to 
develop new techniques. We are also investigating 
mechanisms for thread migration across distributed 
processes, thread checkpoint and restart, and support 
for multiprogramming. Finally, we are working on a 
faster transport protocol to reduce the high startup 
overhead we currently observe with WinSock. 


Source code for Brazos, including future 
enhancements, will be made available for non- 
commercial use via the World Wide Web in the near 
future. 
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Abstract 


Cornell University has developed a group communica- 
tions and membership management tool, called the En- 
semble system, which provides the basis for introducing 
guarantees such as reliability, high availability, fault- 
tolerance, consistency, security and real-time respon- 
siveness into applications that run on clustered parallel 
computers or high speed networks. Ensemble tools are 
flexible, extremely transparent, and achieve high per- 
formance. Our development started under Unix in 1995, 
but by 1996 had enlarged to include NT as a primary 
target. This paper reviews Ensemble and then discusses 
the technical issues that arose when repositioning it to 
fit naturally and perform well under NT. 


1 Introduction 


Our research seeks to develop a new generation of 
groupware communication tools for modern networked 
environments, The Ensemble system offers support to 
the application developer who wishes to introduce guar- 
antees such as reliability, high availability, fault- 
tolerance, consistency, security and real-time respon- 
siveness into network applications. Although our project 
started on Unix platforms, a recent emphasis has been 
on the integration of the Ensemble tools into NT plat- 
forms and high-availability clusters of NT-servers such 
as those managed by Wolfpack. 


The key to our work is to focus on what we call process 
group communication structures that arise in many real- 
world settings involving cluster-style computing, scale- 
able servers, groupware and conferencing, distributed 
systems management, and fault-tolerance. A process 


group is just a collection of processes running on some 
set of computers in a network. Our work uses process 
groups to support execution guarantees (for example, 
that a request to a critical server will be done even if a 
failure occurs, or will be completed within a real-time 
deadline), replicated data or computing, distributed co- 
ordination or control, and so forth. The emphasis of our 
effort is on the underlying communication systems sup- 
port for this model, on simplifying and standardizing the 
interfaces within our support environment, and on 
making the model as transparent (hence, easy to use) as 
possible. 


2 Isis, Horus, and Electra 


Over the past 12 years, our project has developed a se- 
ries of three related software systems. All solve the 
group communication problem, but they differ in focus. 
Our first was called the Isis Toolkit, and was developed 
at Cornell during the period 1985-1990. Isis was com- 
mercialized by Isis Distributed Systems (currently a 
division of Stratus Computer), and found success in 
settings like stock markets, air traffic control systems, 
electric power plant monitoring and control, factory- 
floor automation in VLSI fabrication plants, telecom- 
munications systems, and banking/brokerage systems. 


By 1990, we had encountered a number of potential Isis 
applications that pushed the system to its limits. These 
included very large-scale applications (with hundreds of 
participating computers) and cluster-styled systems, like 
the ones that Wolfpack is designed to support. Such 
systems often require more than the basic software 
fault-tolerance solutions offered by Isis. For example, 
many cluster-based systems require strong real-time 


* Supported, in part, by DARPA ITO under ARPA/ONR contract N0014-96-1-10014, and in part by grants from Siemens, Intel 
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guarantees as part of the fault-tolerance architecture. As 
an extreme case, a cluster computer used in an SS7 
telephone switching system (an “IN coprocessor’) must 
handle thousands or tens of thousands of call requests 
per second, guarantee 100ms response times for each 
event even as nodes fail and restart, and exhibit at most 
3-secs downtime per year. Such requirements go be- 
yond what Isis was able to provide. 


We built the Horus system as a response to these needs. 
Developed over a 5-year period that started in 1991, 
Horus supports Isis-like functionality, but was designed 
to match its guarantees to the real needs of the applica- 
tion. We use this feature to tune Horus, so that it will 
give the best possible performance consistent with the 
reliability requirements of a specific use. The architec- 
ture is a modular one based on layered protocols. The 
protocol stack supporting a particular group communi- 
cation application is “plugged together” at runtime. By 
hiding Horus behind standard interfaces, we obtained a 
good degree of transparency: this tactic allows us to slip 
group-based mechanisms into applications that were not 
designed with group communication as an explicit goal. 
Moreover, Horus supports an object-oriented interface 
to the CORBA architecture, which we call Electra. 


Horus pushed well beyond the limits of Isis. For exam- 
ple, we used Horus to emulate an SS7_ telephone 
switching coprocessor on a cluster of Unix systems. Our 
solution handled 20,000 telephone requests per second 
within the 100ms deadline, dropping less than 1% of 
calls (randomly) even if a failure occurred under peak 
load. For multicast applications over ATM networks, 
Horus achieved 85us end-to-end latency, and sustained 
throughputs of 85,000 1-byte multicasts per second. 


As Horus matured, however, we encountered issues that 
lead to a complete reimplementation of the system. We 
are calling this most recent system Ensemble. In con- 
trast to Horus and Isis, which were Unix-oriented, En- 
semble is intended to run on NT as well as Unix and 
Linux, and is increasingly NT-centric in design. The 
body of the present paper focuses on issues raised by 
this shift in target platform. 


3 The Ensemble System 


Our key reason for moving to Ensemble concerns the 
method used to optimize Horus protocol stacks for good 
performance. It is well known that when protocols are 
built in a modular, layered manner, as in Unix streams 


or object-oriented communication architectures, the 
strict modularity of the layers can introduce substantial 
overhead. In Horus, we encountered this problem, and 
overcame it by developing a method for optimizing Ho- 
rus protocol layers to drastically compress message 
headers and also shorten the critical path for most mul- 
ticasts. When we applied these techniques to Horus, 
however, they increased the complexity of the system, 
reducing the benefits of modularity and flexibility. 


Recoding Ensemble in OCaml, an object-oriented dia- 
lect of the ML language, made it possible to use a pow- 
erful theorem prover called Nuprl to do these sorts of 
transformations automatically. We are experimenting 
with using Nuprl to automatically generate highly opti- 
mized protocol stack that exhibits the low latencies and 
high throughputs that previously required a laborious 
hand-optimization. Although even compiled OCaml 
executes more slowly than C, the new protocols in En- 
semble are currently faster than similar protocols in 
Horus, on the same hardware. Moreover, we are ex- 
perimenting with using Nuprl to verify that Ensemble 
correctly implements critical protocols such as the ones 
that synchronize the reporting of group membership 
changes with the delivery of messages. Such formal 
proofs will be a valuable adjunct to exhaustive testing or 
other ad-hoc methods of convincing ourselves that these 
complex protocols work correctly. In the future, we may 
be able to gradually prove the correctness of more and 
more of Ensemble as a whole. 


Users of Ensemble treat it as a collection of tools and 
communication primitives. Our users typically code 
applications in C, C++, Tcl/Tk, Java, SmallTalk or ML. 
They access Ensemble through “toolkits” that include 
libraries for replicating key portions of an application to 
make it fault-tolerant, replicating data for rapid access 
or parallelism, doing coordination and synchronization 
when multiple systems cooperate on a task, providing 
membership management for tracking the participants 
in an application, and automatically setting security 
keys. Ensemble is already integrated with Kerberos and 
PGP and we are now looking at support for other secu- 
rity architectures the RSA version of Kerberos, SSL, 
Fortezza, and IPSEC. 


Like Horus, Ensemble can be configured at runtime to 
match the needs of the application and to exploit the 
properties of the network on which it is running. If de- 
sired, one application can run over several multicast 
groups simultaneously, configuring each to offer differ- 
ent properties. For example, a multimedia conferencing 
system could configure one multicast group for video, 
one for audio, and one for control. Each would employ 
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a protocol matched to the reliability and security needs 
for the kind of data it handles. 


4 Porting Ensemble to NT. 


Porting Ensemble to NT raised a number of issues, the 
first of which stems from our use of OCaml. OCaml is 
an object-oriented dialect of the ML language, and is 
structured to encapsulate portability issues in its runtime 
environment. OCaml can be used either as a platform 
independent bytecode interpreter, or a generator of na- 
tive assembly code. Ocaml’s support libraries are writ- 
ten in C, and the overall system exhibits only a slightly 
degraded performance when compared to implementa- 
tions in to other high-performance languages. 


Cornell researchers extended the OCaml runtime under 
Win32 with an interface to the communication subsys- 
tem (winsock). This proved difficult because of the 
need to retain compatibility with Unix. For example, 
WIN32 file and socket descriptors represent different 
objects and cannot be “mixed”. In Unix, however, all 
types of file descriptors are considered to be of the same 
type. Thus, where Ocaml’s runtime system previously 
could use a single select system call applied to all open 
file descriptors, the Win32 interface required a more 
complicated structure to treat the various file types 
separately but concurrently. 


This said, the majority of the porting effort went into 
constructing a build environment that would work for 
Unix as well as Win32. The Win32 tools have different 
semantics or are severely crippled (nmake), but we de- 
cided not make use of ported versions of the Unix tools 
under NT to avoid a non-standard build process. The 
Ensemble source code is now maintained under Unix, 
but during the checkout process scripts are used to pro- 
duce Win32 make and dependency files. 


5 Matching the NT programming Model. 


The de facto standard for programming open NT appli- 
cations is the Component Object Model (COM), which 
was recently extended to take the distribution of objects 
into account (DCOM). Under NT, Ensemble provides 
its functionality through a collection of COM interfaces. 
Using these interfaces various levels of abstractions are 
exposed to the programmer, giving the developer full 
control at whatever level of detail is needed to imple- 
ment the system under construction. Some of these are: 


e A low-level, event driven interface. Internally En- 
semble is a pure event driven system, and a subset 


of these events is exposed through a connectable 
COM interface. This allows higher level program- 
ming toolkits to be implemented using collections 
(groups) of COM objects. 


e A high level, object oriented interface. We built a 
toolkit, called Maestro, which extends Ensemble 
with a collection of C++ classes that implement 
ADT's for essential types (endpoint ID's, messages, 
error handlers, etc), group-member/client-server 
abstractions and state-transfer for server objects. 
These types and their interfaces are exposed to 
COM programmers through a COM interface. 


e A highly available RPC interface. Ensemble pro- 
vides an RPC system that allows clients to access 
high-available objects in a transparent, fault- 
tolerant fashion. If the connection to an instance of 
an object fails, it will automatically reconnect the 
client to another instance of the object. Part of the 
RPC system is an inter-server protocol, which en- 
sures that the servers are aware of the fail-over of 
clients between objects and are able to perform the 
necessary repair and garbage collection. 


These three interfaces represent generic Ensemble 
services in the sense that they are available on all plat- 
forms that Ensemble runs on. The services are encap- 
sulated in COM interfaces to ease the integration of this 
complex technology into the wold of everyday Win32 
programmers. 


We have found these interfaces successful in assuring a 
certain level of ease of integration, but they still require 
that the developer have some awareness of the distrib- 
uted architecture of the system being developed. As 
such, these interfaces are normally used to implement 
high performance cluster-style servers that can provide 
load balancing, fault-tolerance, or parallel processing. 


For clients accessing such servers, our intent is to offer 
a very high degree of transparency, so that the devel- 
oper can work without being aware that the server is 
using Ensemble-based tools. We also interested in pro- 
viding support for managing standard (Ensemble un- 
aware) server objects in such a way that they can 
achieve the high reliability of a sort similar to that 
available for Ensemble aware server objects. This type 
of transparency is achieved through the use of Ensem- 
ble-aware proxy objects at the client nodes, through 
high-available referral objects that manage the access to 
server objects and through manipulation of the binding 
process at the OXID services. 
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For applications that use standard DCOM interfaces, it 
is possible to do completely transparent replication and 
management. Ensemble provides a Distributed Object 
Container that runs as an NT service at each available 
server node. Operations on the container server are 
automatically presented to the contained objects, which 
see identical invocation sequences (this is called “state 
machine replication”). By dropping a standard DCOM 
object into such a container, it can be replicated with no 
changes at all. In the future, we plan to extend the per- 
formance and functionality of our container by provid- 
ing other replication options in addition to state machine 
replication, and by providing functionality for managing 
the group of objects as a whole. Eventually, we should 
be able to provide a “replication wizard.” 


Ensemble provides two additional services that increase 
the reliability of the overall distributed system: a high- 
availability directory service, accessible through COM 
interfaces as well through LDAP, and a replicated ob- 
ject store. The latter also provides highly-available stor- 
age for persistent object state. Regular COM objects can 
be initialized from this high-available storage using the 
familiar /Persist* interface. 


6 NT server clusters and Wolfpack 


One of the areas for which Ensemble seems well 
matched is high availability cluster computing. The En- 
semble tools can be used for cluster management (to 
achieve higher reliability both in availability and per- 
formance), and can also be used when developing appli- 
cations that exploit the services of a high-availability 
cluster. Our research into cluster computing is looking 
at ways to combine the Ensemble tools with Wolfpack. 


Wolfpack is a management system under development 
at Microsoft, which targets the market for highly avail- 
able clusters of NT-servers. At present, Wolfpack pro- 
vides generic application fail-over, whereby groups of 
applications are automatically restarted on an alternative 
node of the cluster in case of a failure of the first node. 
Selection of the alternative node is based on the (physi- 
cal) resources that need to be present for the application 
to function. Clients using such a service experience a 
disconnect from the failed server, and must then recon- 
nect to a new instance of the application running at the 
surviving node. Wolfpack assigns IP addresses that can 
migrate between the nodes with groups of cluster appli- 
cations, enabling clients to use the same address to con- 
nect to a server independent of the node on which it is 
actually running. 
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To support fault handling by the restarted application 
Wolfpack provides disk sharing (at SCSI level) and 
registry replication between the two nodes. The new 
application instance is expected to read the state of the 
failed application instance from the shared disk and, 
through a recovery mechanism, to recover the state of 
the application at the time of a failure. In effect, an ap- 
plication that was running on a node when it fails will 
be restarted only on another node that offers an indistin- 
guishable execution environment. This approach offers 
a practical means of supporting applications that are 
restartable but not cluster aware, and that cannot be 
actively replicated using process group software. 


However, there are a number of drawbacks to this ap- 
proach, relating primarily to scale and to achieving con- 
tinuous availability instead of fail-over. For example, it 
would not have been possible to solve the telecommuni- 
cations coprocessor problem using a disk-based state 
management approach, because recovery would vastly 
exceed the 100ms limit on latency for individual re- 
quests and the 3-second overall limit on downtime per 
year for such applications. Moreover, in this approach, 
adding nodes to the cluster does not increase the per- 
ceived reliability of an application, its availability (only 
a limited number of nodes can physically share a disk), 
or its performance (only one instance of the application 
can be active at the same time). In practice the scalabil- 
ity model presented by the current Wolfpack organiza- 
tion is that of islands of 2-node clusters. 


Even on a 2-node system Ensemble can be used to pro- 
vide nearly continuous availability without the need to 
physically share resources. This is done using a pri- 
mary/backup configuration where the second applica- 
tion instance is used as a hot standby. Ensemble guar- 
antees that the state of the second instance is in sync 
with the primary instance. Fail-over to the second in- 
stance can be achieved with the guarantee that no state 
has been lost and recover/rollback (with possible loss of 
transactions) is not needed. Ensemble also supports an 
alternative called full active replication, where the ap- 
plication is active on both nodes and provides continu- 
ous operational guarantees while exploiting the re- 
sources on both nodes. In the limit, Ensemble is able to 
generalize cluster and application management to 
achieve n-way fault-tolerance, where each node can be 
backed up by n other nodes. 


N-way fault-tolerance offers the potential for load- 
balanced use of the available resources, and big wins 
through scalable parallelism and large in-memory cache 
or databases. Returning again to the telecommunications 
application, much of the complexity is associated with 
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keeping the right information in the database buffer 
pool (cache), because databases of customer profile 
information are too large to fit in the memory of a uni- 
processor. A cluster can potentially support an arbitrar- 
ily large memory (simply by adding nodes), creating the 
potential for a completely memory-mapped solution. 
We believe that comparable requirements arise in many 
domains. 


Integrating Ensemble closely with Wolfpack to augment 
its cluster management system presents challenges be- 
yond the ones encountered in simply porting Ensemble 
to NT. The management API of Wolfpack provides 
what are called clusters, groups and resources, where a 
cluster manages a set of groups, which contain a set of 
resources. Failure detection is offered at the level of 
resources while migration policies apply to groups. In 
these respects Wolfpack goes beyond Ensemble, both 
by offering API’s specialized to a problem that we have 
not focused upon in our work to date, and by supporting 
management functions extensible by third parties, that 
would typically be outside the scope of software devel- 
oped in academia. Basically, Wolfpack supports the 
notion that a group of resources will automatically be 
“moved” from node to node if a node fails. Resources 
can be associated with preferred nodes, and hierarchies 
of dependencies can be created, so that resources will be 
restarted in the right order. 


The best match for this organization within Ensemble 
arises in a tool that we call the Maestro Group Man- 
ager. The group manager is a service, built out of En- 
semble components, which provides hierarchical group 
management by tracking the membership of a managed 
process or communication group and automatically re- 
configuring a group when one of its members fails. 


Wolfpack treats its membership management subsystem 
in a modular manner; hence it is possible to replace the 
standard membership module with a proxy component 
that has a tight interaction with the Maestro tool. Doing 
this would provide Wolfpack with a scalable node and 
process membership. In effect, Ensemble now functions 
as the subsystem responsible for tracking cluster and 
resource membership. However, this step also makes 
the basic Ensemble functionality available to Wolfpack 
developers. For example, parallel database query en- 
gines could exploit Ensemble’s high speed data replica- 
tion and synchronization support. Such mechanisms are 
needed in implementing basic database operations on 
parallel processors, and standard solutions would pre- 
sumably appeal to database vendors. Secure applica- 
tions could use Ensemble’s secure replication mecha- 
nism to distribute and manage keys within cluster mem- 


bers. And the techniques we used to achieve real-time 
responsiveness in our telecommunications switch ex- 
ample would become available to Wolfpack application 
developers in domains that demand real-time perform- 
ance guarantees. For example, we recently developed a 
high performance Web server with real-time response 
guarantees, using the same approach. 


The functionality offered by the Ensemble tools is quite 
a bit more general than that currently used in Wolfpack 
or planned for the next releases. In particular, Ensemble 
can be used to manage a cluster, but can also be used as 
a groupware programming environment. In this case, 
Ensemble is accessed from the Java language combined 
with a Web browser plug-in or an Active/X control. The 
Wolfpack membership tracking and reconfiguration 
mechanisms, in contrast, are a module internal to Wolf- 
pack and not exposed for purposes other than the ones 
just mentioned. We believe that for developers of appli- 
cations in which groups of participants cooperate or 
coordinate (such as multi-user interactive games, virtual 
reality environments, or business applications involving 
conferencing and briefings with multiple participants), 
group communication tools are important, and also easy 
to use. We see big advantages to factoring out group 
membership tracking and communication functionality, 
so that a single subsystem can support these very varied 
potential uses. 


7 Ensemble Roadmap 


At the time of this writing, the NT version of Ensemble 
is stable, including the C++ and Java programming in- 
terfaces (our Unix versions have been stable for some 
time and we have a growing user community). Under- 
standing how to fully embed group communication and 
multicast functionality into COM/DCOM, and thus Ac- 
tive/X, will take some time; we already knew how to do 
this on the Unix and CORBA side because we sup- 
ported such an option for Horus. We expect that by the 
autumn of 1997, Ensemble will be easily useable from 
Java or C++ through several COM interfaces on NT 
platforms including Wolfpack, and that by late in the 
year, we will have a stable integration of Ensemble into 
DCOM. In the same time frame we will be designing a 
number of Active/X control interfaces, based on the 
Ensemble/COM interface, and targeting group collabo- 
ration and communication opportunities. 


The longer-term vision of our effort revolves around the 
seamless, highly transparent, introduction of “strong 
properties” into network applications developed using 
standard tools and programming practices. A funda- 
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mental premise underlying our work is that most critical 
applications are being developed using conventional 
off-the-shelf building blocks and combined into appli- 
cations using standard techniques. We have come to 
believe that even the most critical applications are es- 
sentially forced to do this because it represents the only 
practical way to take advantage of modern computing 
technology. The challenge, as we see it, is to “harden” 
such systems without requiring source-code changes. 


We are also expanding our emphasis on security. We 
believe that the community seeking “high reliability” 
has a broad notion of what this should mean, in which 
security goals are at least as important as fault- 
tolerance. A major goal is to integrate Ensemble with 
all the prevailing security options for distributed com- 
puting, so that any Ensemble application can transpar- 
ently obtain authentication credentials for the processes 
with which it interacts, can encrypt or sign sensitive 
data by simply specifying the need, and can obtain 
trustworthy services such as group membership man- 
agement and routing. 


Finally, we are developing a more flexible notion of 
reliability itself. In Isis, Horus and Ensemble, up to the 
present, reliability has tended to be of an all-or-nothing 
flavor. The ability to build flexible protocol stacks has 
opened the door to supporting other notions of quality of 
service within Ensemble, but we haven’t taken very 
much advantage of this so far. A big goal of ours in 
1997 is to begin to develop probabilistic protocol stacks, 
which might offer a way to trade off between reliability 
and other goals, such as steady latencies or scalability. 
As noted earlier, Isis began to run into performance 
issues as it scaled into the low hundreds of participants. 
We believe that Ensemble could scale to thousands or 
tens of thousands using protocols that substitute a rigor- 
ous notion of “very probable behavior” for the “guar- 
anteed reliability” of the basic virtual synchrony model. 


Success in this effort could have a broad impact on the 
reliability and security of mission-critical distributed 
computing systems. Today, a tremendous rollout of 
these systems is occurring in settings that include medi- 
cal critical care, air traffic control, on-board avionics 
systems, financial systems, factory automation, and 
critical business applications. Such applications de- 
mand extremely high levels of reliability. By providing 
easily used reliability and security solutions, well inte- 
grated with standard platforms and programming tools, 
and flexible enough to match the properties provided to 
the needs of the user, these critical applications can be 
made safe and secure. Indeed, we look forward to the 
day when reliability and security tools will be a com- 
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mon feature of standard distributed operating systems, 
much like file systems, TCP/IP communication, and 
Web technologies. 


Online information 
http://www.cs.cornell.edu/Info/Projects/Horus 
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Software releases 


The Horus project has produced two generations of 
software. The first generation, Horus, is stable, and 
available for general use. There are no licensing fees for 
research use of Horus. Horus commercial rights, how- 
ever, have been exclusively licensed by Cornell Univer- 
sity to Isis Distributed Systems, which is developing a 
commercial product in this area. Contact rcbc @isis.com 
(Dr. Robert Cooper) for details concerning the commer- 
cial product offering, support, or other services. 


Cornell University is making Ensemble available at no 
fee in source form for both research and commercial 
researchers. The system is available today and addi- 
tional releases are expected periodically during 1997 
and 1998 as new functionality is completed. 
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Abstract 


Workstation-based parallel processing is an area that is 
still dominated by Unix-based systems. We have been 
building new methods for shared-memory parallel proc- 
essing systems on top of Windows NT based networks 
of machines. 


As of present we have been involved in four related 
systems, called Calypso NT, Chime, Malaxis and 
MILAN. All of these are middleware, that is they are 
system level libraries and utility programs that allow 
programmers to utilize a network efficiently for high 
volume computations. Calypso was first built on Unix 
[BDK95], and then ported to Windows NT. Chime and 
Malaxis are NT systems and MILAN is still under the 
design phase. 


This paper describes the systems, the techniques used to 
implement them on Windows NT and the roadblocks 
from a Unix programmer’s point of view. 


1. Introduction 


This paper describes the experience of porting to and 
programming with Windows NT (from a Unix pro- 
grammer’s perspective) while implementing four related 
parallel processing projects on a network of computers. 
The paper also provides overview details about the par- 
allel processing systems we have built. Our research 
efforts have produced system-level programs and _li- 
braries that run under Windows NT and allow parallel 
applications to utilize a network of workstations and 
have access to shared memory and provided fault toler- 
ance. We have been working with Windows NT since 
January 1996 and have designed, implemented and 
ported, considerable amount of software. All the people 
involved with the projects had prior significant system 
development experience with Unix. Thus we started 
with our own set of biases and “set-in” ways. Therefore, 
switching to Windows NT has been fun at times and 
frustrating at others. 


Two of the four projects under way have been imple- 
mented and tested. These are: 


© Calypso NT: Calypso NT is a modification and port 
of a preceding Unix implementation. Calypso on 
Unix supports shared memory parallel programs 
that execute on a network of Sun machines and 
provides an efficient execution substrate coupled 
with low-cost fault tolerance and load balancing. 
The porting of Calypso to Calypso NT was our first 
experience with the Windows NT operating system. 
The Calypso NT system is being distributed for 
free and is available at www.eas.asu.edu/~calypso. 


e Chime: Chime is an efficient, fault-tolerant imple- 
mentation of the Compositional C++ parallel pro- 
gramming language on Windows NT. Some of the 
lessons learned from Calypso have migrated to 
Chime, but a lot of the inner architecture is differ- 
ent, due to a change in programming style from 
“Unix-ish” to “NT-ish”. 


Two newer NT-based projects are in progress. These 
are: 


e Malaxis: An implementation of a Distributed 
Shared Memory (DSM) system for Windows NT. 
This system uses an innovative distributed locking 
mechanism that is coupled with barrier synchroni- 
zation. This technique is expected to provide per- 
formance better than release consistent DSM 
systems. The actual performance has not been 
tested yet. 


e MILAN: A metacomputing environment that ex- 
tends the technologies prototyped in Calypso, 
Chime, Malaxis, and a Java-based system (Char- 
lotte) [BKKW96], to provide a unified computing 
environment for robust general purpose computing 
on a networked platform. 


Our current Windows NT platform consists of twelve 
Pentium-Pro-200 computers, four Pentium-133 comput- 
ers and five Pentium-90 computers connected by a 
100Mb/s Ethernet, running Windows NT 4.0. The de- 
velopment environment consists of Visual C++ 4.2. 


' This research is partially supported by grants from DARPA/Rome Labs, NSF, and Intel Corporation. 
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2. From Unix to Windows NT 


Like most academic research groups, we were a heavily 
Unix (SunOS) oriented group. Our research was hosted 
on Sun computers and all the participants were well 
versed in Unix and somewhat skeptical of Windows 
NT. So making the plunge into NT was venturing into 
uncharted waters. 


As stated earlier, we started by attempting to port the 
Unix version of Calypso, to Windows NT. Since many 
of the mechanisms used by Calypso are operating sys- 
tem independent, we thought that porting would be a 
matter of replacing some Unix system calls with Win- 
dows NT system calls and recompiling. After a few 
months of attempts, using several GNU tools and li- 
braries, it turned out that we were wrong. 


We then discovered the key differences between Unix 
and NT. These differences cannot be shoved under the 
rug via user-level libraries, and affects the porting of 
system-level software. The differences include: 


1. Windows NT does not support signals. There are a 
variety of mechanisms in NT for asynchronous 
events including threads, messages, events and so 
on, but they do not map on cleanly to signals. 


2. Windows NT uses “Structured Exception Han- 
dling” (or SEH) which is quite different from what 
UNIX programmers are used to. 


3. Windows NT does not provide a “remote shell” 
feature. 


4. Threads are the mechanism of choice for handling 
any form of asynchrony - including those tasks 
normally done through signals in Unix. 


5. Windows NT expects the applications to be inte- 
grated with the windowing system and preferably 
such applications should be developed with the 
MFC (Microsoft Foundation Classes) library. 


6. Terminology is different, making things confusing 
and sometimes exasperating. 


In spite of such differences, the similarities between 
Unix and NT are quite striking. Due to the functional 
similarities, differences are easy to overlook. Some 
good articles on porting strategies from Unix to NT 
exist in the documentation library that is bundled with 
the development environment (a.k.a. MSDN — Micro- 
soft Developers Network). 


3. Parallel Processing on Networks 


In recent years, the focus of parallel processing technol- 
ogy has shifted from specialized multiprocessing hard- 
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ware to distributed computing. The most important 
factor in the favor of distributed computing is that it can 
provide high performance at low cost. The computa- 
tional power of a workstation cluster can surpass that of 
a supercomputer, if harnessed properly.? The advan- 
tages of using a network of workstations to implement a 
parallel processing system are evident from the devel- 
opment of a plethora of parallel processing solutions 
based on distributed platforms, in recent years. 


These “distributed” parallel processing systems enable 
the programmer to exploit the hidden computational 
power of the networked workstations, but they do not 
always address many of the important issues. Most of 
these systems use their own programming models 
and/or programming languages that are not always easy 
to understand and require extensive modifications to 
existing software. Message passing systems, for in- 
stance, add a layer that facilitates data transfer and pro- 
cess synchronization using messages. Some parallel 
processing systems do not differentiate between the 
parallelism inherent in an application and the parallel- 
ism available at execution time. In such cases, the de- 
gree of parallelism is an argument to the program. 
However once the execution begins, the width becomes 
fixed. Therefore, issues such as failure recovery or ap- 
propriate distribution of the workload to account for 
slow and fast machines cannot be addressed elegantly. 


3.1 Prior Work 


Significant numbers of parallel processing systems have 
been built for use in networked environment. The nota- 
ble ones are PVM, MPI and Linda. 


The parallel processing systems can be loosely divided 
into two types, those that depend on a message passing 
scheme and those that use some form of global address 
spaces. Many systems provide message passing, or Re- 
mote Procedure Call facility built on top of a message 
passing. These include PVM [S90, GS92], GLU 
[JA91], Isis and so on. These systems provide a run- 
time library (and sometimes compiler support) to enable 
the writing of parallel programs as concurrently execu- 
table units. 


Using global memory to make programs communicate 
has been established as a “natural” interface for parallel 
programming. Distributed systems do not support 
global memory in hardware, and hence, this feature has 
to be implemented in software. While systems built 


? Effective and innovative harnessing of the computing power of 
workstation networks is one of the primary research goals of the 
MILAN project in general and Calypso in particular. 
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around Distributed Shared Memory (DSM) like IVY 
{Li88] Munin [DCZ90], TreadMarks [ACD+95] and 
Quarks [K96] and Clouds [DLA+90] provide a more 
natural programming model, they still suffer from the 
high cost of distributed synchronization and the inabil- 
ity to provide suitable fault tolerance. A mature system 
that uses a variant of the DSM concept is Linda 
[CG89]. Piranha [GJK93] provides a feature similar to 
Calypso in that is allows dynamic load sharing via the 
ability to add and subtract workers on the fly. However, 
the programming strategy is different, deleting workers 
need backing up tuples, and fault tolerance is not sup- 
ported. 


The issues of providing fault tolerance have generally 
been addressed separately from the issues of parallel 
processing. There have been three major mechanisms: 
checkpointing, replication and process groups. Such 
approaches have been implemented in CIRCUS 
[Coo85], LOCUS [PWC+81], and Clouds [DLA+90], 
Isis [BJ87], Fail-safe PYM [LFS93], FT-Linda [BS93], 
and Plinda [AS91] However, all these systems add sig- 
nificant overhead, even when there is no failure. 


More recently several prominent projects have similar 
goals to us. These include the NOW [Pat+95] project, 
the HPC++ [MMB+94] project, The Cilk project 
[BL97] and the Dome [NAB+95] project. All these 
projects however use approaches that are somewhat 
conventional (RPC or message based systems with pro- 
visions for fault detection, checkpointing, and so on.) 


While the majority of the systems run on Unix, there are 
a few systems that run on Windows NT. These include 
Win-PVM, Win32-MPI and Brazos [SB97]. 


4. The Calypso System 


The design of Calypso [BDK95, DKR95] addresses 
efficient, reliable parallel processing in a clean and effi- 
cient manner. In particular the Calypso NT [MSD97] 
has the following salient features: 


e Ease of Programming: The programmer writes 
programs in C or C++ and uses a language inde- 
pendent API (application programming interface) 
to express parallelism. The API is based on a 
shared-memory programming model which is 
small, elegant, simple and easy to learn. 


e Separation of Logical Parallelism from Physi- 
cal Parallelism: The parallelism expressed in an 
application, written using a high-level program- 
ming language, is logical parallelism. Logical 
parallelism is be kept separate from physical par- 
allelism, which depends upon the number of 
workstations available at runtime. 


e Fault Tolerance: The execution of parallel Ca- 
lypso jobs is resilient to failures. Unlike other 
fault-tolerant systems, there is no additional cost 
associated with this feature in the absence of 
failures. ° 


e Dynamic Load Balancing: Calypso automati- 
cally distributes the workload among the avail- 
able machines such that faster machines do more 
work compared to slower machines. 


e High Performance: Our performance results in- 
dicate that the features listed above can be pro- 
vided with minimal overhead and that a large 
class of coarse-grained computations can benefit 
from our system. 


The core functionality of Calypso is provided by a uni- 
fied set of mechanisms, called eager scheduling, col- 
lating differential memory and Two-phase Idempotent 
Execution Strategy (TIES). Eager scheduling provides 
the ability to dynamically exploit the computational 
power of a varying set of networked machines, that in- 
cludes machines that are slow, loaded or have dynami- 
cally changing loading properties. The eager scheduling 
algorithm works by assigning tasks to free machines in a 
round robin-fashion until all the tasks are completed. 
The same task may be assigned to more than one ma- 
chine (if all tasks have been assigned and some have not 
yet terminated). Consequently, free or faster machines 
end up doing more work than the machines that are 
slower or loaded heavily. This results in an automati- 
cally load balanced system. Secondly, if a machine fails 
(which can also be regarded as an infinitely slow ma- 
chine), it does not affect the computation at all. Thirdly, 
computations do not wait or stall as a result of system’s 
asynchrony or failures. Finally, an executing program 
can utilize any newly available machines at any time. 


As it is obvious the memory updates in such a system 
need careful consideration, the remaining mechanisms 
ensure correct executions in spite of failures, and other 
problems related to asynchrony. To ensure that the in- 
herent possibility of a multiplicity of executions due to 
eager scheduling results in exactly-once execution se- 
mantically, the TIES method is used. Furthermore, ar- 
bitrarily small update granularities in shared memory 
and the proper updates of memory are both supported 
by the collating differential memory mechanism. 


The implementation of Calypso was first done on Unix. 
The Windows NT port preserves the Unix methodology 


3 This claim is well justified by our performance results. See section 
8. 
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and replaces the signal handling and memory-faulting 
methods with NT specific handlers as described later. 


5. The Chime System 


Chime is an implementation of the shared memory part 
Compositional C++ [CK92] language on a network of 
Windows NT machines. The shared memory part of 
CC++ is designed for shared memory multiprocessors. 
It embodies many features that have been considered 
impossible if not difficult to implement on distributed 
machines. These include structured memory sharing 
(via use of cactus stacks), nested parallelism and inter- 
thread synchronization. 


Chime implements these features of CC++, efficiently 
on a distributed system, making the distributed system 
look and feel like a real shared memory multiprocessor. 
In addition, Chime adds fault tolerance and load bal- 
ancing. 


A complete description of how Chime works is beyond 
the scope of this paper, but we will present some NT 
specific considerations. 


The major difference between the implementation of 
Calypso and Chime is in the manner threads are used 
and contexts are migrated. Every site running Chime, 
runs two threads per process. The threads are called the 
“Controlling” thread and the “Application” thread. The 
controlling thread is responsible for all communication, 
memory-fault handling, thread context migration and 
scheduling. The application thread runs the code written 
by the programmer of the application. 


As an example, consider the case when a application 
thread, running one of the parallel tasks of a parallel 
application decides to spawn a subtask, which is a 
nested parallel computation: 

1. The application thread suspends itself and signals 
an event to the controlling thread. 

2. The controlling thread saves the context of the ap- 
plication thread. This context will be used to create 
the parallel tasks on remote machines. 

3. The controlling thread registers with a manager, the 
context of the application thread, the number of 
new tasks to be created, the stack of the application 
thread and the “continuation”, i.e. the remainder of 
the application thread, that should be executed after 
the parallel tasks are over. 

4. The manager then schedules the new threads on 
available machines. 

5. Acontrolling thread on a worker machine picks up 
a task from the manager. 
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6. The controlling thread on the worker now crafts an 
application thread, with the same stack and context 
as the parent thread, and starts the thread. 

7. Via some compiler tricks, the newly created thread 
executes the task it was supposed to execute. 

8. Then, when the thread terminates, the updates it 
made to the global data and the stack are returned 
to the manager and its state is appropriately up- 
dated. 


The above is just one aspect of the execution behavior 
implemented in Chime. The complete system supports 
proper scoping of variables, execution management, 
inter-thread synchronization and nested parallelism. The 
system consists of the Chime runtime library and a pre- 
processor that serve as a front end to the C++ compiler. 


6. Malaxis and Milan 


We are also building more systems using Windows NT. 
The two notable ones are (i) Malaxis, a DSM (Distrib- 
uted Shared Memory) system that provides data locking 
and barrier synchronization (ii) MILAN, a metacom- 
puting platform. Due to space constraints, the descrip- 
tions of these are omitted. 


7. Using NT features 


In order to implement software such as Calypso, and 
Chime, we needed some support from the operating 
system. The support included: 


e Support for user level demand paging for imple- 
menting page-based distributed shared memory. 


e Support for obtaining and setting thread contexts 
for implementing task migration and task scope 
preservation. 


e Support for resetting the contents and the position 
of the user stack in order to implement distributed 
cactus stacks. 


e Support for network communication. 


e Support for asynchronous notification and excep- 
tion handling. 


It turned out that Windows NT supports all of these 
features—and in some ways more elegantly than Unix 
does. It was just necessary to expend considerable time 
and effort to work out the detail of usage and semantics. 


Previously, when we were developing libraries for par- 
allel computing in Unix we used the ubiquitous ASCII 
interface for all programs. The ASCII interface is not so 
ubiquitous under NT, in fact, it is thought of as arcane. 
NT programs that use textual interfacing are called 
“console applications”. So far, except for some user 
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interfaces, most of out programs are console applica- 
tions, though we intend to change this in the near future. 


7.1 Memory Handling 


Memory handling in Windows NT is different and in 
many ways superior to UNIX. NT has various states of 
memory allocation (reserved, allocated, committed, 
guarded and so on). These states allow (among other 
things) a set of threads to allocate address space and 
then later allocate memory when the need arises." 


Windows NT memory management is designed for use 
with threads and sounds like overkill to Unix program- 
mers who are not heavy users of threads. We will dis- 
cuss the threads issue in a later section. We found the 
functionality to be useful for allocating and protecting 
memory for supporting the dynamic distributed shared 
memory used by Calypso. The important memory man- 
agement API functions are VirtualAlloc and Vir- 
tualProtect. 


It is possible to protect any range of pages in memory 
against read or write or execute access. Access violation 
results in an exception, and the exception handler is 
provided with a plethora of information about the nature 
of the exception, something most Unix-based systems 
do not provide. Due to the tight coupling between the 
memory protection and exception handling, much of the 
Calypso memory system had to be reprogrammed, but 
the end result, we feel, is more elegant and extensible. 


7.2 Exception handling 


Exception handling was the major surprise. While 
UNIX uses signals, Windows NT uses Structured Ex- 
ception Handling (SEH). SEH is not the same as C++ 
exception handling, which makes use of C++ keywords 
throw, try and catch. SEH uses the try-except 
construct, which allows programmer to specify a 
guarded scope to catch a hardware or software excep- 
tion using the _try block. The _except block speci- 
fies the exception handler that may be executed based 
on the value returned by the exception filter at the time 
when an exception is raised. The mechanism is quite 
different from that of UNIX signals as the lexical 
structure of the program rather than one-time installa- 
tion of the handler specify its activation. Once, the flow 
of control is out of the _try block, any raised excep- 
tions can not be intercepted. While porting Calypso to 


* Allocation of address space is different from allocating memory. A 
range of addresses can be allocated, without allocating the backing 
store. 
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NT, this restriction forced us to make some structural 
changes in the implementation. 


In retrospect, there is nothing wrong in the NT ap- 
proach. However for Unix programmers who think and 
breath signals the paradigm shift can be unnerving 
(it was for us). Also the lack of signals, at first made it 
look like doing things like process migration would be 
impossible. It is possible; it necessitates the use of 
threads. 


7.3 Threads 


Handling process migration and process context 
changes had us stumped for a bit. Without signals, a 
Unix programmer is lost! However, we soon discovered 
the power of threads under Windows NT. 


Threads are one of Windows NT’s strongest features. 
Its thread support is simple, elegant and works well. A 
thread is started by calling the CreateThread routine 
with a function as argument, the new thread executes 
the specified function. The threads are kernel scheduled 
and share all the global memory. Quite simple and in- 
tuitive. We have found threads to be quite useful, in 
many situations, specifically: 


e Threads are very useful for process migration and 
implementing distributed stacks (next section). 


e Threads are useful for distributed memory service; 
i.e. a thread can listen to incoming invalidations 
while another thread runs the computation. 


e Threads are also useful in segregating functional- 
ity—even when threads are not really necessary. 
For example, in Chime, after a page fault, the 
faulting thread suspends itself, while a service 
thread acquires the page, installs it and restarts the 
faulting thread. 


Windows NT support a variety of thread synchroniza- 
tion and thread control facilities, including the ability of 
one thread to stop another thread and load or store the 
other thread’s context. 


7.4 Process and Stack Migration 


Task migration has been used in Calypso to implement 
pre-emptive scheduling, a topic outside the scope of this 
paper. Similar mechanisms have been used in Chime for 
setting the correct scope of tasks. 


Suppose a process is executing, and we need to freeze it 
and restart it on another machine. Under Unix, we 
would send it a signal and let the signal handler handle 
the migration. 
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Under Windows NT we use two threads for this purpose 
[MD97]. One thread listens to incoming messages while 
the other thread executes. We send a message to the 
listening thread. This thread suspends the executing 
thread and extracts its context and then ships the context 
over to another listening thread on the remote machine. 
The remote thread sets up the context of a new thread 
and starts it. 


Similar mechanisms are used in Chime. In CC++ it is 
necessary for two parallel computations to share vari- 
able declared in the context of the function that started 
the parallel computations. This requires a “distributed 
cactus stack”. The overview of the implementation 
steps for this case has been described in section ??, The 
actual mechanisms used are events to block and restart 
threads, and the API calls Get ThreadContext and 
SetThreadContext. We are very happy to see that 
a thread context saved on one machine, can be restored 
on another machine and the thread executes correctly. 


However, in general thread migration is very tricky in 
Windows NT due to the structure of the system. If a 
thread is in a DLL and its context is saved, can this 
context be restored on anther machine? We think not! 
Some tests reveal that this sometimes works and some- 
times does not. However, how to find a “safe” place to 
save the context of an executing thread (without modi- 
fying user-written code) is still an open problem for us. 


7.5 Networking 


Networking with TCP-IP is almost identical under Unix 
and Windows NT, via the use Microsoft Windows Sock- 
ets that provide a similar interface and functionality as 
that of Berkeley sockets. The Calypso communication 
module was compatible with the Microsoft Windows 
Socket interface with the only exception being the asyn- 
chronous mode of communication. The asynchronous 
mode (FASYNC), on UNIX, enables the SIGIO signal 
to be sent when I/O is possible. Windows socket im- 
plementation has tied the asynchronous mode with the 
event-driven windows programming. When a socket is 
in asynchronous mode and I/O is possible, instead of 
raising an exception, a message is sent to the window 
specified in the WSAAsyncSelect() function call. 
In effect, the mechanism is synchronous, as the thread 
processing messages has to read the message synchro- 
nously inside an event-loop. Moreover, a console appli- 
cation can not use sockets in this mode. 


7.6 Remote Execution 


Creating distributed computations under Unix is simple 
due to the remote shell (rsh) feature. A process can 
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easily spawn more processes on remote machines. Such 
a feature is not available under Windows NT, making 
distributed computations use some form of kludge. The 
preferred way of distributing the computation is to use 
RPC. While the RPC model is fine for client-server 
computations, its does not work well for “push” com- 
putations such as parallel processing. 


We have used a temporary kludge, where a daemon 
process is started on the machine that will host the tasks 
of the parallel computation. This daemon listens to 
commands on a port and starts a process when in- 
structed to do so. A better solution is to have a Win- 
dows NT “service” which starts up at boot time and 
then starts processes using the user-id of the remote 
user. We have experimented with such a service but 
have not tested it thoroughly yet. 


7.7 Graphical Interfaces 


As stated earlier, we used the console application fea- 
ture to write most of our applications. That is, the appli- 
cation works in a “command window”, which looks like 
the DOS shell, and in some ways similar to an xterm. 
However, all applications under Windows NT are ex- 
pected to be integrated with the Windows GUI. For our 
GUI based interface, we cheated and used a Unix-like 
solution. A separate process runs the GUI and commu- 
nicates with the controlling process (or manager) via 
messages, displaying the status and accepting com- 
mands. This works well, but is not a politically correct 
approach under Windows NT. 


We are working on developing an event-driven frame- 
work that interfaces with MFC and other features in 
Windows NT to provide a better solution. We have not 
yet gained enough experience to make this part work 
(and we are systems programmers and not GUI ex- 
perts). 


8. Performance 


The performance we obtained, both under Calypso and 
Chime were good, and comparable to performance ob- 
tained under Unix. For the speedup tests we took a 
RayTrace program and compiled a sequential version 
with all compiler optimization turned on. Then we took 
a Calypso (parallel) version and compiled it under the 
same optimizations. Then we ran the program on 
Pentium 90MHz machines and noted the wall clock 
times. The results are shown in Figure 1. 
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Figure 1: Speedup of Calypso 


The Calypso program took 1042 seconds to execute on 
one machine as opposed to 1037 seconds for the se- 
quential program. This shows the low overhead of our 
mechanisms. We obtained a speedup of 4.5 on 5 ma- 
chines in spite of providing load balancing and fault 
tolerance, showing these can be incorporated without 
additional overhead. This compares very well with Ca- 
lypso on Unix, which produced the same speedup. 


The Chime system is much more complex, and hence 
produces slightly lower performance. Figure 2 shows 
the result of running a similar (but larger) RayTrace 
program under Pentium-Pro 200MHz systems 


We performed many other tests, including tests for load 
balancing (mixture of slow and fast machines) and fault 
tolerance (transient machines.) Many of these results 
can be found in [MSD97, SD97] and on the Web site. 


A particular test of Chime is interesting. We ran a trivial 
program under Chime that takes a 1024 element array 
and initializes each element in parallel. To make the test 


Time 
Speedup 
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Figure 2: Speedup of Chime 


rigorous, we did thread creation recursively, that is at 
the top level two tasks are created, which in turn creates 
two tasks each, until 1024 leaf tasks are created. The 
total number of tasks created by this program is 3068. 


The resulting execution times on varying numbers of 
machines are shown in Figure 3. 


This test shows that the task creation overhead varied 
from a high of 133 msec and saturates at about a low of 
75 msec. The decrease in the time as machines are 
added is due to some parallelization of the overhead, 
while the asymptotic value is when the central manager 
saturates. 


9. Further Down the NT Road 


Windows NT has much more to offer than the features 
we have used. Many of the features are beneficial to 
application programmers and not quite to middleware 
service providers like us. But many of the more basic 
features are quite useful and interesting, although the 
learning curve is steep. 
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Figure 3: Task Spawning Overhead 


Some of the features we would like to explore are: 
e Microsoft Foundation Classes 

e File system enhancements 

e Device Drivers 

e Services 


The Microsoft Foundation Classes (or MFC) is indeed a 
powerful, somewhat intuitive (and somewhat confusing) 
array of prepackaged classes that make programming 
windows easier. 


All our applications were console applications. A win- 
dows application has a built in message pump and event 
handlers. Since the Calypso/Chime systems are essen- 
tially libraries, use of a MFC based application is not 
precluded—however there is need for some modifica- 
tions. Currently the library provides its own “main” 
program that set up the memory handling and the mem- 
ory protection. This is not permissible under MFC pro- 
gramming. 


We are looking into how to ensure MFC compatibility. 
This is not quite straightforward as our managers and 
workers all have to be automatically generatable from a 
user program. And the message pumps and the user 
interfaces need to be created as default, if the user does 
not specify them, or allow the user to build his/her own 
interface. This project will be investigated in the future. 


Similarly, use of asynchronous I/O, various types of 
files (mirrored etc.) has advantages that we may be able 
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to exploit. Loadable device drivers will allow us to use 
custom, lightweight, networking protocols, thus reduc- 
ing parallel computation overhead. 


Some of the features that we did not find a need for 
include COM, MAPI/TAPI, OLE and other eclectic and 
fancy support for high end application development. 


10. In Retrospect 


Windows NT has some very strong points. These in- 
clude: 

e Threads 

Structured Exception handling 

Good memory management 

Excellent program development environment. 

Huge library of online documentation. 


And some shortcomings: 

e No signals 

e No remote execution facility. Main reasons include 
the manner in which the Windows GUI is struc- 
tured and the lack of any ASCII support for appli- 
cations (all applications are GUI applications). This 
leads to the lack of a pt ty interface and hence the 
lack of network logins. While this shortcoming is 
expected to be fixed in the future with network- 
aware GUI interfaces. 

e Confusing terminology that steepens the learning 
curve. 


Overall, we were happy and impressed. The learning 
curve was sometimes steep and mostly curvy. Termi- 
nology differences were exasperating.” 


We had to change a lot of programming strategies to 
suit the Windows NT way of doing things. But, in retro- 
spect the changes we made were for the better. 


e Using threads instead of signals for asynchronous 
event handling is better programming practice. 

e Structured Event Handling - very weird when we 
first saw it, is a nice method of handling excep- 
tions. 

The integrated compiler/debugger/makefile system pro- 

vided by Visual C++ was a wonderful tool to use. The 

debugging support for multi-threaded programs is fasci- 
nating, and without it, we would not ever had process 
migration to work. 


> We received a CD-ROM entitled “Microsoft Developer’s Library”. 
We thought it contained some library routines that some developers 
would like to re-use. “Not for us”, we thought. Turned out, it was 
chock full of books and articles—some really very useful. A real 
library! 
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In addition to the program development environment, of 
course NT opens up the world of PC computing appli- 
cations. Office productivity tools, web development 
tools, personal productivity tools, shareware and 
freeware are readily available and of great quality. This 
was an added bonus. 


So the final word is that all of the people working on the 
project unanimously state that is was a nice refreshing 
move from Unix to Windows NT. NT is a lot nicer 
system than what we had heard when we fist entered its 
maze of twisty little passages 
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1. The Problem 


Walli’s First Law of Applications Portability: 
Every useful application outlives the platform on 
which it was developed and deployed. 


Application source code portability is one of the 
comerstones of most open systems definitions. 
The intention is that if an application is written 
to a particular model of source-code portability, 
it can port relatively easily to any platform that 
supports the portability model. This model is 
often based on source code portability standards 
such as the ISO/IEEE family of POSIX 
standards [1,2] and ISO/ANSI C[3], and 
specifications that include these standards such as 
the Open Group's Single UNIX Specification[4]. 


The strength of this model is that the investment 
in the application's development is not lost in re- 
deployment to new architectures. Re-writing the 
application to new platforms every five years or 
so is not an option. There are already too many 
new applications to be written in the queue 
without adding the burden of costly re-writes 
every few years to address newer faster hardware 
platforms. 


Currently businesses are faced with the decision 
of moving to Microsoft’s Windows NT 
operating system. Windows NT provides a 
robust environment to solve many business 
application problems through a host of software 
development tools, as well as a platform to run 
the many Win32-based applications that 
businesses use today. It does this in a price 
competitive manner with respect to the hardware 
platforms on which it runs. The problem 
becomes protecting the huge investment in 
applications development over the past decade or 
more in UNIX applications. How does one 
leverage and protect the existing application base 
while moving to Windows NT? 


2. Alternatives 


There are several ways to move existing 

applications to Windows NT. These range from 

the expense of a complete re-write of the 

application to some form of application port. 

We will briefly look at the pros and cons of the 

following: 

( acomplete re-write of the application to the 
Win32 environment subsystem 

(the UNIX emulation library approach to 
porting the application 

(the common library strategy for porting 
applications 

(the Microsoft POSIX subsystem 

(the OPENNT subsystem 


2.1 A Brief Introduction to the 
Windows NT Architecture 


Before discussing the alternatives, one must 
understand a little of the overall Windows NT 
architecture[5]. The Windows NT operating 
system was structured such that there is a small 
kernel (not unlike the design of Mach) that is 
written such that much of the OS is architecture- 
neutral with the architecture-specific functionality 
being provided through the Hardware Abstraction 
Layer (HAL). 


Above the kernel sits subsystems that provide 
functionality to applications. These subsystems 
are loosely grouped into functional subsystems 
(e.g. the Security subsystem, the I/O subsystem) 
that provide basic functionality, and environment 
subsystems (e.g. Win32 subsystem, the 
Microsoft POSIX subsystem, the OS/2 
subsystem) that present a programmatic and user 
interface to developers and users. The primary 
environment subsystem supported by Microsoft, 
and regarded as the prescribed way to develop 
applications on Windows NT is the Win32 
subsystem. The Win32 subsystem is also 
responsible for managing the desktop. 
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Applications programs essentially run as clients 
of their respective environment subsystem using 
a variety of techniques to communicate with the 
subsystem when requesting operating system 
services. A fast local procedure call (LPC) and 
shared memory are two of the more common 
methods of communication. When an 
application is started, the executable image is 
inspected to determine which subsystem will 
provide the application’s services. 


2.2 Caveat Lector 


Prior to discussing the alternatives and the 
OPENNT subsystem, it is important to note what 
this paper is not about. Win32 and traditional 
UNIX applications use different interfaces for 
accomplishing the same functions (opening files, 
creating new processes, etc.). These two 
operating environments also use different 
philosophies with respect to how applications are 
structured when looking at such items as the 
handling of standard I/O streams, the use of file 
descriptors, consistent return codes, and process 
creation relationships and control. 


This paper does not get into religious or 
philosophical debate about which OS interface or 
application architecture may or may not be 
“better” than the other. Neither does it descend 
into “marketing” messages about the rationale 
for providing two different programming and run- 
time environments on Windows NT. This 
paper is about solving a very real application 
programming problem using a unique strategy 
based on the fundamental design of the Windows 
NT OS. 


2.3 Application Rewrite to Win32 


There is a family of simple application programs 
that are written to ANSI C and its library 
specifications and will simply re-compile on the 
Windows NT operating system in the Win32 
subsystem space. 


Most applications present a greater challenge as 
they use some form of system resources. Such 
applications require some amount of rewrite to 
address the lack of interfaces that directly map the 
traditional UNIX application interface to which 
they were written. Some of the re-write may be 
very straightforward if the use of system services 
was restricted to simple file operations (open( ), 
close(), read(), write()). If the application 
depends upon complex signal mechanisms, 
parent-child relationships (fork( ), exec()), or 
absolute file semantics (hard links, or the ability 
to distinguish files by case alone), then the 


rewrite strategy becomes more expensive as parts 
of the application must now be re-designed, then 
re-written. 


When one considers a limited number of 
application programs, this may be an option. If 
however, one is reviewing a large number of 
applications, the cost of rewriting can become 
excessive. 


2.4 Win32-based UNIX Emulation 
Libraries 


There are a number of Win32-based libraries 
which emulate the behavior of UNIX system 
calls and libraries. The most common include: 
( UWIN from AT&T Laboratories 

( NuTCracker from Datafocus 

( Portage from Consensys 


Please see Korn [6] for a comparison of these 
three packages, and for a complete discussion of 
the UWIN package. 


A set of applications may compile cleanly in this 
environment, but may not run correctly because 
system calls don’t demonstrate the expected 
semantics. For example, the semantics for 
fork() and exec() cannot be exactly duplicated 
with respect to the process attributes inherited by 
the child process. NuTCracker and Portage 
leave a process “ghost” around, creating a new 
process, when an exec() call is issued. To 
obviate the need for exact semantics the UWIN 
project created a spawn( ) call that replaces the 
previous two interfaces with a single interface. 


File system semantics are another challenge. The 
Windows NT file system (NTFS) provides 
almost complete UNIX file system semantics. 
Group ownership of files, hard links, and 
filename case sensitivity is all available from 
NTFS, but are not available through the Win32 
subsystem. 


All these emulation systems allow for (indeed 
may require) the use of Win32 interfaces in the 
application source code. This is not a feature. 

In a less experienced development operation it 
can destroy the application’s portability, locking 
it to the hybrid environment. At best it 
increases the maintenance cost of the source with 
an additional level of conditional compilation, 
and the work may not easily integrate into the 
existing style of UNIX code. 
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2.5 Common Porting Libraries 


Depending upon the application space there may 
be a set of libraries that have already been created 
that are used as the portability layer. 

The only requirement here is that the library 
exists on Windows NT. The library layer then 
becomes the porting exercise. This is a special 
case of the normal situation where the application 
source code needs to be ported or re-written. It 
is an application structuring issue. 


2.6 The Microsoft POSIX Subsystem 


Windows NT supports multiple environment 
subsystems by design. One of the original 
subsystems was the POSIX subsystem. The 
Microsoft POSIX subsystem is an exact 
implementation of the ISO/IEEE POSIX.1 
standard, which includes the ANSI C library by 
reference. 


Microsoft down-played the POSIX subsystem, 
essentially pointing out that it was delivered for 
conformance to NIST FIPS Pub 151-2 [7] 
requirements for government agency 
procurement. The development environment 
was not very supportive, and it was poorly 
documented. As an exact implementation of 
POSIX. 1, the Microsoft POSIX subsystem was 
somewhat limited in functionality. 


The interesting thing to note about early 
experiments with the Microsoft POSIX 
subsystem is that all the “big” things (process 
semantics, signals, and the file system) behave as 
expected — it is the little things that are 
surprising. The ttyname() description in 
POSIX.| states that the function returns a pointer 
to a string containing the pathname of the 
terminal, but returns a NULL pointer if the file 
descriptor is invalid or if the pathname cannot be 
determined. There are no error conditions that are 
detected[1]. A function that always returns a 
NULL pointer is a sufficient implementation to 
fulfill the letter of the standard without being 
particularly useful to an application. 


That said, the Microsoft POSIX subsystem 
passed the breadth of the NIST FIPS 151-2 
certification process. In fact, the original 
OPENNT Commands & Utilities [8] shipped in 
March 1996 were built on top of a subsystem 
that was for the most part the original Microsoft 
POSIX subsystem. That achievement 
demonstrated that the environment subsystem 
architecture of Windows NT was flexible and 
powerful. 


2.7 The OPENNT Subsystem 


If the Microsoft POSIX subsystem could be built 
then why not a complete “UNIX” environment 
subsystem? There is nothing in the Open Group 
Single UNIX Specification and its attendant 
UNIX 95 [9] brand that can not be implemented 
on top of the Windows NT kernel. As you will 
see, this also applies to the graphic environment 
of the MIT X11 project. 


The goals when developing OPENNT were: 

To provide a complete porting and runtime 
environment to migrate applications source 
code developed on traditional UNIX systems 
directly to Windows NT. This meant 
going beyond the standards and 
specifications (e.g. providing X11R5) as 
well as providing more than one way to 
access functionality (e.g. determining the 
next available master pseudo-terminal). 

(To provide true semantics for the system 
interfaces such that application source code 
would not need to change to account for 
“not quite UNIX” semantics. 

{ To ensure any changes made to the 
application source code should make it more 
portable (i.e. follow the standards) rather 
than less portable (i.e. using Windows NT 
specific constructs.) 

(To ensure performance was not effected by an 
appreciable amount. 

(To ensure that the Windows NT operating 
system’s integrity was not compromised in 
anyway (e.g. security). 

(To integrate the OPENNT subsystem cleanly 
into the Windows NT world such that it 
was not “isolated” with respect to such 
things as data access and application or 
system management. 


After initial investigations into Windows95, it 
was decided to not pursue a solution in this 
space. There was no way to provide true 
POSIX/UNIX semantics on Windows95. 


The overall goal was to leverage the Windows 
NT environment subsystem architecture and 
design to its logical conclusion, taking it from 
the general purpose application environment that 
exists solely in the Win32 subsystem space, and 
using it to provide an application platform for 
both Win32 and UNIX-based applications. 


3. A Short History of OPENNT 


In September 1995, Softway Systems, Inc. 
entered into a long-term agreement with 
Microsoft to extend the Microsoft POSIX 
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subsystem into a complete traditional UNIX 
subsystem, capable of branding to the Open 
Group’s UNIX 95 profile brand. Work began 
immediately to wrap the POSIX subsystem in a 
shell and utilities environment (delivered March 
1996) that conformed to the POSIX.2 Shell and 
Utilities Execution Environment. An X11R6 
server was added (July 1996), along with a telnet 
service (August 1996). A software development 
kit (SDK) was added such that developers could 
begin porting their own applications (September 
1996). At that time, the SDK essentially 
supported the POSIX.1 interfaces, ISO C library, 
and approximately 60 historical Berkeley library 
routines from the 4.4BSD-Lite distribution that 
were required while developing the first POSIX.2 
implementation. It provided the additional tools 
required to develop applications (the RCS 
version control suite, ar, cc/c89) and wrapped 
the Microsoft Visual C/C++ command-line 
compiler. 


Extending the OPENNT subsystem to map more 

of the kernel interface and adding libraries and 

utilities has been ongoing. With the release of 

OPENNT 2.0 (May 1997), there is now support 

for: 

( POSIX.1, including a nearly complete 
general terminal interface 

(ISOC standard library 

( Berkeley sockets 

(System V Interprocess Communications 
facilities (shared memory, semaphores, 
message queues). 

( Memory mapped files 

( System V and Berkeley signal interfaces 
layered onto the POSIX.1 signal semantics. 

( traditional curses (ncurses — also supports 

colour) 

X11R5 clients libraries (Xlib, Xt, Xaw, etc.) 

and almost all the X11R5 clients 

pseudo-terminals 

OSF/Motif 1.2.4 

cron service 

full job control in the shells (ksh, csh) 

tape device support 

Perl 5 

the public domain KornShell with full job 

control, the Tenex csh and 200+ utilities 


= 


NN Neem 


4. The OPENNT Architecture 


The overall architecture of OPENNT consists of 
the environment subsystem, its mapping to the 
Windows NT file system (NTFS), its 
relationship to functional subsystems (e.g. 
security), and its compiler environment. Issues 
of integration with the rest of Windows NT and 
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the Win32 subsystem are discussed in the 
following section. 


4.1 The OrenNT Subsystem 


The OPENNT subsystem consists of three parts: 

( The subsystem itself (PSXSS.EXE) that 
functionally re-maps the Windows NT 
kernel and manages such items as process 
relationships and signal delivery. 

( The terminal session manager (POSIX.EXE) 
that manages the desktop console window 
for each OPENNT-based session leader. 

(The dynamic link library (PSXDLL.DLL) 
that handles certain system service requests 
directly, as well as the communication 
between the subsystem and OPENNT 
processes. 


When an OPENNT application is started for the 
first time, the Win32-based Program Manager 
determines that the application belongs to a 
subsystem other than the Win32 subsystem and 
a number of events happen: 

( Ifthe OPENNT subsystem is not already 
running, it is started. The subsystem can be 
configured to start-up at system boot time, 
but by default is started for the first OPENNT 
application. 

( A terminal session manager is started to 
manage console window output for the 
application. A terminal session manager 
runs for each session. It is the tty device for 
an OPENNT application. 


At that point, application processes run, 
communicating with the OPENNT subsystem in 
the same manner as a Win32 application runs 
and communicates with the Win32 subsystem. 
Fast Local Procedure Call (LPC) and shared 
memory are the two primary mechanisms used 
for communications between the OPENNT 
subsystem and its processes. 


4.2 The Windows NT File System 


NTFS was developed for Windows NT to 

provide a fully functional file system and address 

the shortcomings of the DOS FAT file system. 

It provides: 

(  Recoverability and redundancy of critical 
disk structures 

(Enhanced security consistent with the 
Windows NT security model 

(Data redundancy capabilities to support disk 
mirroring and striping 

( Support for large volumes 

( — Unicode-based filenames 
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( Bad cluster remapping 

( POSIX file system semantics, including case 
sensitivity for filenames, hard links, the file 
change time stamp, and group ownership 


File access is mapped from the process to data on 
the disk via a layered driver model. The NTFS 
driver is simply another driver layer under the 
control of the Windows NT executive I/O 
manager. The NTFS driver can further layer on 
various fault tolerant drivers, and ultimately 
layers onto the actual disk driver. 


All system service calls for file access come 
through the I/O manager, regardless of the 
environment subsystem of origin, i.e. both the 
Win32 and OPENNT subsystems share a 
common view of the NTFS. There is no 
container file system in which POSIX/UNIX file 
system semantics are emulated. Files are treated 
as objects within the Windows NT executive, 
and are managed by the Object manager with 
respect to object (file) sharing and protection. 
The Object manager interfaces with the Security 
Reference Monitor when checking file access 
permissions. 


While the OPENNT subsystem shares a common 
view of the files within the NTFS, additional 
functionality is supported. The OPENNT 
subsystem is able to create hard-links in the file 
system, something not available via the Win32 
subsystem. Win32 subsystem applications 
(such as the Explorer or File Manager) see two 
separate files. Case sensitivity in the filename is 
supported through the OPENNT subsystem, so 
both makefile and Makefile can exist, and 
removing one will not accidentally remove the 
other. 


Advanced features of NTFS are also available to 
applications running from the OPENNT 
subsystem. The audit capabilities to track file 
access success/failure of open, close, read, and 
write operations are features of NTFS, and 
available to OPENNT applications. The ability 
to use additional permission controls with access 
control lists is also available. These are all file 
system capabilities that managed by applications 
that are outside the typical ported application. 
Windows NT provides the tools to manipulate 
the audit and advanced security features of 
NTFS. 


4.3 Security, Privileges, and 
Permissions 


Windows NT has obtained its U.S. Department 
of Defense Orange Book C2 security certification, 
supporting all required discretionary access 
controls. One of the goals of OPENNT was to 
ensure it worked cleanly with the security model 
on Windows NT, and did not compromise any 
of its capabilities. 


In general, objects (e.g. files) are protected by 
access control lists (ACL) that are made up of 
access control entries (ACE). When a user logs 
onto Windows NT, authentication is provided 
via username and password and confirmed 
through the security subsystem. An access token 
is associated with the successfully logged on 
user’s process and this is used in all actions with 
objects to determine what access is appropriate 
given the objects’ ACLs. 


Several issues arise with respect to OPENNT. 
The user and group name space is shared. There 
is no concept of separate user and group 
databases. Groups can also own objects. This 
means that a file created on the Win32 side of the 
house may be owned by a group, and a long 
listing (/s) from the OPENNT side of the house 
will show a group name as both the owner and 
the group of the file. This is a little 
disconcerting the first time it is witnessed. 

Files created from the OPENNT side of the house 
assign ownership appropriately and consistently 
with the POSIX standards. 


There are no actual permission bits for a file or 
directory, but rather ACLs are used to map the 
permission world of UNIX/POSIX. There is an 
ACE entry for the file owner, file group, and a 
group named “Everyone” that align with the 
appropriate permission fields traditionally 
associated with file permissions in the UNIX 
world. The ACL can be displayed via the File 
Manager. Again, files created from the Win32 
side of the house will receive an ACL consistent 
with the Win32 subsystem rules. A long listing 
from the OPENNT world must map the ACL to 
permission bits as best it can. Additional levels 
of security are possible by adding additional 
ACEs. 


There are no /etc/passwd or /etc/groups files. 
All authentication information is kept in the 
database accessed by the security subsystem. 
This is one of the two areas that source code 
changes specific to OPENNT are required for an 
application that authenticates users. (The other 
is handling rooted pathnames that expect /usr 
and /bin to exist in the file hierarchy.) As there 
is no password database against which to 
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authenticate a user, OPENNT provides a simple 
functional interface to handle user authentication, 
as well as a set of exec() functions to execute an 
application as a particular user. The OPENNT 
login program executed by the OPENNT telnetd 
makes use of these functions to setup the shell as 
a new user. 


Windows NT does support an Administrator 
user with enhanced privileges, as well as an 
administrators group. There is, however, no 
root user with all privileges. This has not 
caused any insurmountable problems in any of 
the application porting experiences we have had 
to date, nor have any of the customer base or 
product beta-testers complained about this lack of 
a root user id. 


4.4 The Compiler Environment 


The OPENNT development environment consists 
of a set of headers, libraries, and shell script 
wrappers around the command-line version of the 
Microsoft Visual C/C++ compiler (CL.EXE) and 
linker (LINK.EXE). 


The compiler builds object modules that can be 
linked regardless of the subsystem with which 
the application will run. The Microsoft linker 
knows how to stamp the executable appropriately 
for the “POSIX” subsystem, such that it is 
correctly passed off to the subsystem when the 
Win32 subsystem determines it is a “POSIX” 
binary at application start-up time. 


Programs that run as clients of one environment 
subsystem cannot make calls to interfaces 
supported by another environment subsystem, so 
separate libraries are provided to ensure no 
dependencies to the Win32 world are referenced 
within the libraries. 


As of publication time, Softway Systems 
developers are completing a port of gcc into the 
OPENNT environment. Both Intel and DEC 
Alpha platforms are being supported by the gcc 
tool set. The compiler suite will be made 
available via the Tool Warehouse on the Softway 
Systems, Inc. web site: 
http://www.OpenNT.com 


4.5 Performance Issues 


The OPENNT subsystem is a peer environment 
subsystem to the Win32 subsystem. OPENNT 
processes communicate with the OPENNT 
subsystem using the same mechanisms as 
Win32 subsystem processes use to communicate 
with the Win32 subsystem. 


Comprehensive benchmarks have not been run, 
but early informal work has been done using the 
iozone [9] benchmark, netperf [10] benchmark, 
and some informal programs to compare CPU 
bound program throughput. The iozone tests 
and CPU tests were run on a traditional UNIX 
system as well as both the Win32 and OPENNT 
subsystems running on identical hardware. The 
netperf benchmarks were run between 
comparable Windows NT machines, and 
Windows NT and a similar Intel machine 
running a traditional Berkeley-based system. 
Informal trials indicate: 

(CPU bound applications perform the same 
between the Win32 and OPENNT 
subsystems. 

(CPU bound applications performed better on 
OPENNT than a mainstream traditional 
UNIX system. 

( OPENNT and a traditional UNIX platform 
showed comparable disk performance trends 
with iozone. 

(For small block read() and write( ) 
operations, Win32 outperforms OPENNT. 
For large block read() and write() 
operations, OPENNT outperforms Win32. 

(Socket throughput between Windows NT 
and a traditional Berkeley system on a local 
network is virtually the same regardless of 
whether the performance testing programs are 
running with the OPENNT or Win32 
subsystems. 


Performance tuning is an ongoing task and there 
are a number of projects underway to increase the 
overall performance of the OPENNT subsystem. 


5. Integration with the Win32 World 


Walli’s Second Law of Applications Portability: 
Useful applications seldom live in a vacuum. 


There are a number of stresses on applications 

that exist on multiple platforms or have a history 

of being migrated to new platforms. 
Most operating systems provide 
functionality beyond that defined in the 
POSIX family of standards and the Open 
Group specifications. This additional 
functionality may be as straight forward as 
providing the X11 GUI, or as complex as 
MVS, VMS, and Windows NT, where 
another entire operating environment is 
present. 


( Applications often contain platform specific 
source code. This can be to leverage 
platform specific functionality, or to handle 
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functionality provided differently on different 
platforms. 


( Once deployed the need to share data 
between applications becomes a necessity, 
and new applications are created in the space 
between existing applications. 


{The use of non-standard or platform specific 
tools and functions is sometimes necessary 
to solve the business problem, indeed this 
may drive the actual platform purchase. 


Determining the balance between protecting the 
application investment and solving the business 
problem with a platform’s unique attributes 
becomes a challenge. 


Windows NT provides a rich environment of 
tools and functionality, developed on top of the 
Win32 subsystem. The model for integration 
between the Win32 and OPENNT worlds 
happens at a higher level than the application 
programming interface. Applications source code 
is ported directly to Windows NT to run with 
the OPENNT subsystem. This protects the 
application investment. Integration with the 
Win32 world can then take place in a number of 
ways: NTFS, the Desktop, Win32exec, and 
sockets. 


From an end-user's point of view, on a single 
machine environment they simply have a 
“desktop” full of applications. They don’t care 
which subsystem the application is 
communicating with for kernel services anymore 
than they care in which language the programmer 
wrote the source code. 


5.1 NTFS 


The Win32 and OPENNT worlds share a 
common file system. Files created in one world 
are seen in the other. All the security and 
auditing features provided by NTFS and 
managed through the Win32-based 
administration tools are available to OPENNT 
ported applications. 


5.2 The Desktop 


Windows NT presents either the Windows 3.1 
or the Windows 95 desktop. This environment 
easily supports interaction between the OPENNT 
and Win32 worlds. 


An OPENNT subsystem terminal or tty is a 
Win32 console. This means large windows and 
screen buffers, scroll bars and cut-and-paste are all 


available at the user interface. An OPENNT 
console window behaves very much like a local 
xterm. Cut-and-paste between Win32-based 
applications and OPENNT applications is 
flawless. For example, text from a Microsoft 
Word document can be easily cut then pasted 
into a vi session or OPENNT shell. 


Icons can be set up to launch OPENNT 
applications, included X11-based applications 
and shell scripts. 


Win32 GUI applications launched from an 
OPENNT shell present their own window as 
would be expected, and the application can either 
be run in the foreground (where the shell will 
wait for it to complete) or the background. 


5.3 Win32exec 


An early ability demanded by users was to 
execute Win32-based applications from the 
OPENNT world. A Win32exec ability was 
added that allows Win32 GUI and command-line 
applications to be executed from within an 
OPENNT process. 


There are a number of challenges to overcome in 
this space. A Win32 GUI application is 
relatively straight forward, in that there is no I/O 
to be managed between the subsystems. Once 
control of the process has been passed to the 
Win32 subsystem, the OPENNT shell can wait 
or continue as desired. If a Win32 command- 
line user interface (CUI) application is run, and 
its output is to be seen in the shell window, as if 
from the standard output of a “normal” child 
process rather than one running as a client of 
another subsystem, a certain amount of 
handshaking and re-direction needs to be 
performed. Standard streams need to be mapped 
to Win32 handles appropriately, such that I/O 
can be redirected to other processes (Win32 or 
OPENNT) in a pipeline, or to files. 


The ability to execute Win32 applications 
allows a number of facilities to be instantly 
accomplished in a manner most consistent with 
Windows NT, but with a “UNIX” interface. 


For example, the /p utility becomes a simple 
shell script wrapper around the Win32 
PRINT.EXE command. All the functions 
available on the network printing system are 
instantly available in a manner most appropriate 
to the architecture, while providing an interface 
most appropriate to a traditional UNIX 
environment. Likewise, useradd and userdel, 
traditional UNIX commands to manage users, 
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become simple scripts wrapped around 
NET. EXE. 


5.4 OPENNT Sockets and Winsock 


Applications can communicate in client/server 
fashion using sockets and the TCP/IP protocol. 
Client/server applications can be built to use 
either the Win32 GUI for client code, written on 
Winsock in the Win32 subsystem (run on 
Windows NT and Windows 95), or maintain the 
traditional UNIX client code with its X11 or 
simple character interface written using sockets. 
Server code is maintained as traditional UNIX 
code running on the OPENNT subsystem. The 
long term flexibility of the solution is 
completely in the developer's hands. 


There are a number of examples of the strength 

and flexibility of this solution in our own 

product space. 
Early on we ported the Apache web server 
directly into the OPENNT environment. The 
Apache server source code plus all the 
existing Perl, CGI, HTML scripting from 
the UNIX environment comes directly into 
the Windows NT world on the OPENNT 
subsystem. The Microsoft Internet Explorer 
or Netscape browser are Win32 “clients” 
that can then be used to connect to the web 
server. 


( The OPENNT X11R6 server is a Win32 
application. All the OPENNT X11R5 
clients are OPENNT subsystem applications. 


( The telnet daemon shipped with OPENNT 
2.0 is a direct port of a traditional UNIX 
telnetd running on the OPENNT subsystem. 
Any telnet client, local or remote, Win32- 
based or UNIX-based, can connect to it. (As 
a further example of mixing and matching in 
the environment to best express functionality 
while protecting the application source, the 
OPENNT subsystem telnetd further runs as a 
Windows NT service, controlled by either 
the OPENNT command-line service utility or 
the Win32 GUI service control applet in the 
Windows NT Control Panel.) 


6. Early Porting Experiences 


The following sub-sections discuss porting 
experiences with various packages of software 
that the Softway Systems developers have ported 
over time. 


6.1 4.4BSD-Lite 


Much of the original utility base for the early 
OPENNT commands and utilities came straight 
off the 4.4BSD-Lite distribution. The general 
flow was to copy the source distribution over to 
a working directory, use a simple template 
makefile, and begin simple compile-edit cycles 
until the utility built. The first thing that 
always needed to be changed was to change 
<sys/param.h> to <sys/types.h> and 
<limits.h> as that is the “standard” way to get 
the types and limits on a POSIX.1 based 
system. (A skeletal <sys/param.h> has since 
been added to the SDK.) Before sockets and 
memory mapped files were implemented, any 
reference to them needed to be stepped around. 
These functions and macros have since been 
“turned on” again. Symbolic link code was 
also avoided. Once linked, testing and 
conformance work could begin. 


6.2 GNU Source 


GNU source was used for a number of utilities in 
the original packages (RCS, diffutils, binutils). 
The challenge here has always been configure 
scripts. First, the MSVC command-line 
compiler always outputs the name of the module 
being compiled which confuses configure scripts 
terribly (and there is no way to turn this output 
off). Configure scripts also make liberal use of 
argument order to the compiler that while 
common practice is not “standard”. The early 
c89/cc script complained about this. 


Since Win32exec and pipes has been turned on 
in the subsystem, the c89/cc script has been 
modified to handle output from the compiler, and 
changes have also been made to handle the 
argument order. Configure scripts work much 
better now. Gmake has also been ported so 
configure scripts that rely on it have fewer 
problems. 


Configure aside, the source code itself often just 
builds. Before the configure support was added, 
the fastest way to port a GNU tool to OPENNT 
was to toss away the configure script, copy the 
makefile template and configuration header 
template, and quickly hand-tune them turning on 
anything that said POSIX or ANSI C. A fast 
inspection was often enough to get it right. The 
source code typically built at that point. For 
example, the only changes required in the 
17000+ lines of gawk was to change 
<varargs.h> to <stdarg.h> in two places. 
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6.3 Perl5 


The Perl5 distribution was one of the early tools 
built and made available off the Tool Warehouse 
section of the OPENNT web page. The 
distribution is 78,796 lines of code. Running 
the configure scripts was the only way to 
determine how to best build Perl5 because of the 
number of options and permutations available. 


The configure script was modified as follows: 

(Correct compilation argument order 
problems (mentioned above). 

( Point to the location of the OPENNT header 
files in SOPENNT ROOT/usr/include. 


The configure script produces a set of scripts that 
further generate the makefiles and configuration- 
based header files. While the overall configure 
script could not be run from start to finish due to 
problems in the environment, it ran well enough 
to produce the individual sub-scripts which ran 
correctly, producing a set of headers and 
makefiles. 


The only source changes made stepped around 
some non-portable use of the user database fields 
pw_gecos and pw_passwd. Perl5 passes all the 
test cases in the test suite shipped with the 
distribution, with the single exception of the 
setuid test. 


6.4 Apache 


Apache, the public domain web server, is 45,726 
lines of code. It was ported as an experiment 
early in the alpha test cycle of OPENNT 2.0. 


Initially, 

{ symbolic links, setsid() and setpgrp() were 
stepped around. 

(Calls to mktemp() were changed to use 
getenv() of STMPDIR instead of hard-coding 
path names. 

( Uses of chown() were avoided as they 
violated the chown() functionality mandated 
by POSIX.1 in association with the standard 
option POSLY_CHOWN_RESTRICTED. 

(  Acrypt() routine (taken from 4.4BSD-Lite) 
was required. 


The following stanza (reformatted for publication) 
was added to the configuration header for 
OPENNT. 


#elif defined (OPENNT) 

#define S_ISLNK(m) (0) 

#define bzero(a,b) memset (a,0,b) 
#define 


USE_FCNTL_SERIALIZED ACCEPT 
#undef HAS _GMTOFF 
#define NO_KILLPG 
#define NO_SETSID 
#define JMP_BUF sigjmp_buf 
#include <sys/time.h> 
#define getwd(d) 

getcwd (d,MAX_STRING_LEN) 
#define SIGURG SIGUSR1 


This stanza was about the same size as any other 
system specific stanza, and has since been 
updated to handle the new functionality provided 
since the alpha test version of OPENNT 2.0. 


6.5 xv 


The xv utility is the popular X11-based tool for 
browsing and manipulating graphic images (e.g. 
GIF and JPEG). It contains a full file browser as 
part of the utility. The distribution is 
approximately 83,600 lines of code. A few 
trivial source changes were required to: 

( _ step around non-portable use of mknod() 
(avoid a use of endpwent( ) 

(adda #define to properly use strerror() 


xmkmf was used to generate the appropriate 
Makefile and xv was made. 


7. Summary 


It has become too expensive to continually 
rewrite applications to move them from system 
to system, and source code portability is an 
important tool to protect existing applications 
investments. Our experience clearly 
demonstrates that the Windows NT architecture 
of alternative environment subsystems provides a 
way to accomplish this. OPENNT provides the 
facilities of a traditional UNIX system on 
Windows NT, such that existing applications 
developed on traditional UNIX systems can be 
directly brought to Windows NT, rebuilt, and 
deployed. Using the environment subsystem 
architecture of Windows NT, a peer 
environment to the Win32 world exists, and is 
integrated to that world in a manner most logical 
to both. 


Up-to-date information about OPENNT can be 
found at: http://www.OpenNT.com 
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Abstract 


This paper describes an effort of trying to build a 
UNIX interface layer on top of the Windows NT"! 
and Windows 95'! operating system. The goal was 
to build an open environment rich enough to be both 
a good development environment and a suitable 
execution environment. 


The result of this effort is a set of libraries, headers, 
and utilities that we collectively refer to as UWIN. 
UWIN contains nearly all the X/Open Release 4!) 
headers, interfaces, and commands. An earlier paper 
on porting to Windows NT"), describes alternative 
porting strategies and presents some performance 
results for UWIN. In this paper we discuss some of 
the design decisions behind UWIN and some of the 
results so far as well as some of the remaining 
challenges. 


1. INTRODUCTION 


The marketplace has dictated the need for software 
applications to work on a variety of operating system 
platforms. Yet, maintaining separate source code 
versions and development environments creates 
additional expense and requires more programmer 
training. 

The Software Engineering Research department at 
AT&T Labs writes and distributes several widely 
used development tools and reusable libraries that are 
portable across virtually all UNIX platforms.'! To 
enhance reuse of these tools and libraries, we wanted 
to make them available on systems running Windows 
NT and/or Windows 95. We did not want to spend 
the cost needed to support multiple versions of these 
libraries, and we wanted to minimize the amount of 
conditionally compiled code. 


One way to lower this cost is to use a middleware 
layer that hides the differences among the operating 
systems. The problem with this approach is that it 
forces one to program to a non-standard, and often 
proprietary, interface. In addition, it often limits one 
to the least common denominator of features of the 
different operating systems. 


An alternative is to build a middleware layer based 
on existing standards. This has been the approach 
followed by IBM with the introduction of 
OpenEdition'! for the MVS operating system, URL 
http://www.s390.ibm.com/products/oe, 
OpenEdition is X/Open compliant so that a large 
collection of existing software can be transported at 
little cost. 


Windows NT is an operating system developed by 
Microsoft to fill the needs of the high-end market. It 
is a layered architecture, designed from the ground 
up, built around a microkernel that is similar to 
Mach.'] One or more subsystems can reside on top 
of the microkernel which gives Windows NT the 
ability to run different logical operating systems 
simultaneously. For example, the OS/2 subsystem 
allows OS/2 applications to run on Windows NT. 
The most important subsystem that runs on Windows 
NT is the WIN32 subsystem. The WIN32 subsystem 
runs all applications that are written to the WIN32 
Application Programming Interface (API)"), The 
API for the WIN32 subsystem is also provided with 
Windows 95, although not all of the functions are 
implemented. In most instances binaries compiled 
for Windows NT that use the WIN32 API will also 
run on Windows 95. 


The POSIX subsystem allows applications that are 
strictly conforming to the IEEE POSIX 1003.1 
operating system standard") to run on Windows NT. 
Since the POSIX standard contains most of the 
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standard UNIX system call interface, many UNIX 
utilities are simple to port to any POSIX system. 
Because most of our tools require only the POSIX 
interface, we thought that it would be sufficient to 
port them to the POSIX subsystem of Windows NT. 
Unfortunately, this is not a viable alternative for 
most applications. Microsoft has made the POSIX 
subsystem as useless as possible by making it a 
closed system. There is no way to access 
functionality outside of the 1990 POSIX 1003.1 
standard from within the POSIX subsystem, either at 
the library level or at the command level. Thus, it is 
impossible to invoke the Microsoft C compiler from 
within the POSIX subsystem. Softway System, Inc., 
URL http://www.softway.com, has an 
agreement with Microsoft to enhance the POSIX 
subsystem. Softway claims that they will open up 
the POSIX subsystem so that it can access WIN32 
applications. They have built the OpenNT product 
with this enhanced subsystem. However, it is still 
not possible to mix UNIX API calls and WIN32 
calls in a single application. A final drawback to 
this approach is that the POSIX subsystem is not 
available for Windows 95. 


We investigated alternative strategies that would 
allow us to run programs on both UNIX and 
Windows NT based systems. After looking at all the 
alternatives, we decided to write our own library that 
would make porting to Windows NT and Windows 
95 easy. We spent three months putting together the 
basic framework and getting some tools working. 
Realizing that the task was larger than a one person 
project, we contracted a small development team of 2 
or 3 to do portions of the library, packaging, and 
documentation. This paper discusses the 
implementation of our POSIX library and current 
status. Version 1.2 of UWIN has been freely 
available in binary form for non-commercial use on 
the internet from the web site 


http: //www.research.att.com/sw/tools/uwin. 


Version 1.3, described here, should be available from 
this site by the time of this conference. 


2. GOALS 


We wanted our software to work with Windows 3.1, 
Windows 95, and Windows NT. A summer student 
wrote a POSIX library for Windows 3.1 and we were 
able to port a number of our tools. However, the 
limited capabilities of Windows 3.1 made it a less 
than desirable platform. We instead focused our 
goals on Windows NT and Windows 95. We 
decided to use only the WIN32 API for our library 
so that the library would work on Windows 95 and 
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so that all WIN32 interfaces would be available to 
applications. 


Initially, our goal was to provide the IEEE POSIX.1 
interface with a library. This would be sufficient to 
run ksh and about eighty utilities that we had 
written. It soon became obvious that this wasn’t 
enough for many applications. Most real programs 
use facilities that are not part of this standard such as 
sockets and/or IPC. 


We needed to provide a character based terminal 
interface so that curses based applications such as vi 
could run. After the initial set of utilities was 
running, we wanted to get several socket based tools 
working. Several projects at AT&T that became 
interested in using our libraries, required the System 
V IPC facilities. The S graphics system" and 
ksh-93!"!] required runtime dynamic linking. As 
the project progressed, the need for privileged users, 
such as root on UNIX systems, surfaced. We 
decided that it was important to have setuid and 
setgid capabilities. It soon became clear that we 
needed full UNIX functionality and we set our goal 
on X/Open Release 4 conformance. 


We needed to have a complete set of UNIX 
development tools since we didn’t want to get into 
the business of rewriting makefiles or changing build 
scripts. Most code written at AT&T, including our 
own, uses nmake!!?], (no relation to the Microsoft 
nmake), but we also wanted to be able to support 
other make variants. We didn’t want to do manual 
configuration on tools that have automatic 
configuration scripts. 


A second measure of completeness is the degree to 
which all the system services can be accessed 
through the UNIX API. Our goal was to be able to 
perform as many of the Windows NT tasks as 
possible via traditional UNIX commands. For 
example, it should be possible to reboot the system 
when logged in through a telnet session by calling 
the UNIX shutdown program. We should also be 
able to access the Windows registry database with 
standard UNIX utilities such as grep. 


One important goal that we had from the beginning 
was to not require WIN32 specific changes to the 
source to get it to compile and execute. The reason 
for this is that we wanted to be able to compile and 
execute UNIX programs without having to 
understand their semantics. In addition we wanted to 
limit the number of new interfaces functions and 
environments variables that we had to add to use our 
library. It is difficult to manage more than one or 
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two environment variables when installing a new 
package. 


Another goal that we had was to provide a robust set 
of utilities with minimal overhead. If utilities written 
to the X/Open API were noticeably slower than the 
same utilities written to the native WIN32 API, then 
they were likely to be rewritten making our library 
unnecessary in the long run. 


A final and important goal was interoperatability 
with the native Windows NT system. Integration 
with the native system not only meant that we could 
use headers and libraries from the native system, but 
that we could pass environment variables and open 
file descriptors to commands written with the native 
system. There couldn’t be two unrelated sets of user 
ids and separate passwords. If write permission were 
disabled from the UNIX system, then there should be 
no way to write the file using facilities in the native 
system and vice versa. 


We have not as yet achieved all of our goals, but we 
think that we are close. The rest of the paper will 
discuss some of the issues we needed to deal with 
and our solutions. 


3. PROBLEMS TO SOLVE 


The following problems need to be understood and 
dealt with in porting applications to Windows NT. 
These are some of the issues that need to be 
addressed by POSIX library implementations. 
Section 6 describes how UWIN solved most of these 
problems. 


3.1 Windows NT File Systems 


Windows NT supports three different file systems, 
called FAT, HPFS, and NTFS. FAT, which stands 
for File Access Table, is the Windows 95 file 
system. It is similar to the DOS file system except 
that it allows long file names. There is no 
distinction between upper and lower case although 
the case is preserved. HPFS, which stands for High 
Performance File System, was designed for OS/2. 
NTFS, the native NT File System, is similar to the 
Berkeley file system.'") It allows long file names (up 
to 255 characters) and supports both upper and lower 
case characters. It stores file names as 16 bit 
Unicode names. 


The file system namespace in Win32 is hierarchical 
as it is in UNIX and DOS. A pathname can be 
separated by either a / or a \. Like DOS, and 
unlike UNIX, disk drives are specified as a colon 
terminated prefix to the path name, so that the 


pathname c:\home\dgk names the file in 
directory \home\dgk on drive c:. Many UNIX 
utilities expect only / separated names, and expect a 
leading / for absolute pathnames. They also expect 
multiple /’s to be treated as a single separator. 


Even though NTFS supports case sensitivity for file 
names, the WIN32 API has no support for case 
sensitivity for directories and minimal support for 
case sensitivity for files, limited to a 
FILE_FLAG_POSIX_SEMANTICS creation flag for 
the CreateFile() function. Certain characters 
such as *, ?, >, |, :, ", and \, cannot be used in 
filenames created or accessed with the WIN32 API. 
The names, aux, coml, com2, nul, and 
filenames consisting of these names followed by any 
suffix, cannot be created or accessed in any directory 
through the WIN32 API. 


Because Windows 95 doesn’t support execute 
permission on files, it uses the .exe suffix to decide 
whether a file is an executable. Windows NT 
doesn’t require this suffix, but some NT utilities, 
such as the DOS command interpreter, require the 
.exe suffix. 


3.2 Line Delimiters 


Windows NT uses the DOS convention of a two 
character sequence <cr><n1> to signify the end of 
each line in a text file. UNIX uses a single <n1> to 
signify end of line. The result is that file processing 
is more complex than it is with UNIX. There are 
separate modes for opening a file as text and binary 
with the Microsoft C library. Binary mode treats the 
file as a sequence of bytes. Text mode strips off 
each <cr> in front of each new-line as the file is 
read, and inserts a <cr> in front of each <n1l> as 
the file is written. Because the number of characters 
read doesn’t indicate the physical position of the 
underlying file, programs that keep track of 
characters read and use 1seek() are likely to not 
work in text mode. Fortunately, many programs that 
tun on Windows NT do not require the <cr> in 
front of each <nl> in order to work. This 
difference tured out to be less of a problem that we 
had originally expected. 


3.3 Handles vs. file descriptors 


The WIN32 API uses handles for almost all objects 
such as files, pipes, sockets, processes, and events, 
and most handles can be duped within a process or 
across process boundaries. Handles can be inherited 
from parent processes. Handles are analogous to file 
descriptors except that they are unordered, so that a 
per process table is needed to maintain the ordering. 
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Many handles, such as pipe, process, and event 
handles, have a synchronize attribute, and a process 
can wait for a change of state on any or all of an 
array of handles. Unfortunately, socket handles do 
not have this attribute. One of the few novel 
features of WIN32 is the ability to create a handle 
for a directory with the synchronize attribute. This 
handle changes state when any files under that 
directory change. This is how multiple views of a 
directory can be updated correctly in the presence of 
change. 


3.4 Inconsistent Interfaces 


The WIN32 API handle interface is often 
inconsistent. Failures from functions that return 
handles return either 0 or -1 depending on the 
function. The CloseHandle() function does not 
work with directory handles. The WIN32 API is 
also inconsistent with respect to calls that take 
pathname arguments and calls that take handles. 
Some functions require the pathname and others 
require the handle. In some instances, both calls 
exist, but they behave a little differently. 


The WIN32 API is also inconsistent with respect to 
reporting errors when commands fail. Many 
commands return a boolean value for success or 
failure and the exit code for failure can be found by 
calling GetLastError(). However, a number of 
commands return the exit code with 0 indicating 
success. 


3.5 Chop Sticks Only 


The WIN32 subsystem does not have an equivalent 
for fork() or an equivalent for the exec*() 
family. There is a_ single primitive, named 
CreateProcess() that takes 10 arguments, yet 
still cannot perform the simple operation of 
overlaying the current process with a new program 
as execve() requires. 


3.6 Parent/Child Relationships 


The WIN32 subsystem does not support parent/child 
relationships between processes. The process that 
calls CreateProcess() can be thought of as the 
parent, but there is no way for a child to determine 
its parent. Most resources, such as files and 
processes, have handles that can be inherited by child 
processes and passed to unrelated processes. Any 
process can wait for another process to complete if it 
has an open handle to that process. There is a 
limited concept of process group that affects the 
distribution of keyboard signals, and a process can be 
placed in a new group at startup or can inherit the 
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group of the parent process. There is no way to get 
or set the process group of an existing process. 


3.7 Signals 


The WIN32 API provides a structured mechanism 
for exception handling. Also, signals generated from 
within a process are supported by the API. 
However, signals generated by another process have 
no direct method of implementation. In addition to 
being able to interrupt processing at any point, a 
signal handler might perform a longjmp and never 
return. 


3.8 Ids and Permissions 


Windows NT uses subject identifiers to identify users 
and groups. A subject identifier consists of an array 
of numbers that identify the administrative authority 
and sub-authorities associated with a given user. A 
UNIX user or group id is a single number that 
uniquely identifies a user or group only within a 
Single system. Information about users is kept in the 
a registry database which is accessible via the 
WIN32 API and the LAN manager API. 


Windows NT uses an access control list, ACL, on 
each file or object to control the access of the file or 
object for each user. UNIX uses a set of permission 
bits associated with the three classes of users; the 
owner of the object, the group that the object belongs 
to, and everyone else. While it is possible to 
construct an access control list that more or less 
corresponds to a given UNIX permission, it is not 
always possible to represent a given access control 
list with UNIX permissions. 


Windows NT has separate permissions for writing a 
file, deleting a file, and for changing the permission 
on a file. The write bit on UNIX systems determines 
all three. Thus, it is possible to encounter files that 
have partial write capability. 


UNIX processes have real and effective user and 
group id’s that control access to resources. Windows 
NT assigns each process a security token that defines 
the set of privileges that it has. UNIX systems use 
setuid/setgid to delegate privileges to processes. 
Windows NT uses a technique called impersonation 
to carry out commands on behalf of a given user. 
There is no user that has unlimited privileges as the 
root user does with UNIX. Instead the special 
privileges of root have been broken apart into 
separate privileges that can be given to one or more 
users. One of the biggest challenges we faced was 
providing the UNIX model of setuid/setgid on top of 
the WIN 32 interface. 
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The implementation of WIN32 for Windows 95 does 
not support the NT security model and calls return a 
not implemented error. 


3.9 Terminal Interface 


Windows NT and Windows 95 allow each character 
based application to be associated with a console 
which is similar to an xterm window. Consoles 
support echo and no echo mode, and line at a time or 
character at a time input mode, but lack many of the 
other features of the POSIX termios interface. 
There is no support for processing escape sequences 
that are sent to the console window. In echo mode, 
characters are echoed to the console when a read call 
is pending, not while they are typed. There are 
separate console handles for reading from the 
keyboard and writing to the screen. 


3.10 Special Files 


The WIN32 API supports unnamed pipes with the 
UNIX semantics. Named pipes are also supported 
but have different semantics than fifos and occupy a 
separate name space. There is no /dev directory to 
name special files such as /dev/tty and 
/dev/null. The WIN32 does support special 
names of the form \\.\PhysicalDrive for disk 
drives and tape drive devices. 


Windows NT supports hard links to files, but there is 
no WIN32 API call to create these links. They do 
not support symbolic links in the file system directly, 
but on Windows 95 and on Windows NT 4.0, the file 
browser does support short cuts which are very 
similar to symbolic links. 


3.11 Shared libraries 


The WIN32 API supports the linking of shared 
libraries at program invocation and at run time. The 
libraries are called dynamically linked libraries or 
DLL’s and are represented by two separate files. 
One file provides the interface and is needed at 
compile time to satisfy external references. The 
second file contains the implementation as is needed 
at run time. 


There are some restrictions on DLL’s that are not 
found on UNIX - system shared library 
implementations. One restriction is that you cannot 
override a function called by a DLL by providing 
your own version of the function. Thus, supplying 
your own malloc({) and free() functions will 
not override the calls to malloc() and free() 
made by other DLL’s. Secondly, the library can 
only contain pointers to data, not data itself. Thus, 
making a symbol such as errno part of a DLL is 


impossible. Even making symbols such as stdin 
point to data in a DLL invites trouble since it is not 
possible to compile code that uses 


static FILE *myfile = stdin; 


3.12 Compilers and libraries 


Microsoft sells the Visual C/C++ compiler for 
Windows NT and Windows 95. This compiler has 
both a graphical and command line interface. 
Microsoft also sells a software developers kit (SDK) 
that contains tools, including the Microsoft nmake. 
The compiler and linker use a different set of flags 
than standard UNIX compilers, and C files produce 
-obj files by default, rather than .o files. 
Fortunately, the linker can handle both .obj and .o 
files. The linker has options to choose a starting 
address and to specify whether the application is a 
console application, a GUI application, a POSIX 
application, or a dynamically linked library. 


3.13 Environment Variables 


The WIN32 API supports the creation and export of 
environment variables in much the same way that 
UNIX systems do. Some environment variables, 
such as PATH are used by both WIN32 and by 
UNIX, yet have different formats. UNIX uses a : 
separated list of pathnames; WIN32 uses a ; 
separated list. 


4. UWIN DESIGN AND 
IMPLEMENTATION 


We started work on writing our own POSIX library 
at the beginning of 1995 after being dissatisfied with 
the existing commercial products. We were able to 
put together a useful subset of functions in about 3 
months. However, to be successful, it was necessary 
to provide as complete a package as possible. The 
library needed to handle console and serial line 
support, sockets, UNIX permissions, and other 
commonly used mechanisms such as memory 
mapping, IPC, and dynamic linking. In addition, to 
be useful, the libraries had to be documented and 
supported. This put the scope of the project outside 
of the reach of a small research department such as 
ours. 


We subcontracted some of the development to Wipro 
in India to help complete this project. We jointly 
designed the terminal interface and the group in 
India implemented it. They also worked on 
completing the sockets library. They packaged the 
software for installation and are providing 
documentation. This section describes the UWIN 
implementation and how we solved many of the 
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problems described in Section 4. 
4.1 UWIN Architecture 


The current implementation of UWIN consists of two 
dynamically linked libraries named posix.dll1 and 
ast52.dll that more or less implement the 
functions documented respectively in section 2 and 
section 3 of UNIX manuals. In addition, a server 
process named UMS runs as Administrator (the 
closest thing to root). UMS generates security 
tokens for setuid/setgid programs as needed. It also 
is responsible for keeping the /etc/passwd and 
/etc/group files consistent with the registry 
database. The Architecture for UWIN is illustrated 
in Figure 1. The UMS server does not exist for 
Windows 95. 


The posix.d11 library maintains an open file table 
that is shared by all the currently active UNIX 
processes in a memory mapped region. This region 
is writable by all processes so that an ill-behaved 
process could affect another process. Even though 
all processes have read and write access to the shared 
segment, secure access to kernel objects in Windows 
NT is not compromised by this model because a 
process must have access rights to an object to use 
it; knowing its address or value doesn’t give 
additional access rights. Some initial measurements 
indicated that the alternative of having a server 
process update the shared memory region, would 
have had a performance penalty that we did not 
believe was worth the cost. However, this is an area 
for future investigation. 


The open file table is an array of structures of type 
Pfd_t as illustrated in Table 1. 


TABLE 1. File Table Structure 


The refcount field is used to keep track of free 
entries in this table. The Win32 
InterlockedIncremenet () and 
InterlockedDecremenet() functions are used 
to maintain this count so that concurrent access by 
different processes will work correctly. The oflag 
field stores the open flags for the file. The type 
field indicates what type of file, regular, pipe, socket, 
or special file. The function that is used read from 
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or to write to the file depend on the value of type. 
For certain types, the extra field stores an index 
into a type-specific table that stores additional 
information about this file. 


The posix.dll library also maintains a per 
process structure, Pproc_t. The per process 
structure contains information required by UNIX 
processes that is not required by Win32 processes 
such as parent process id, process group id, signal 
masks, and process state as illustrated in Table 2. 


Like the open file table, the process table maintains a 
reference count so that process slots can be allocated 
without creating a critical region. The meaning of 
most of the fields in the process structure can be 
deduced by its name. The Psig_t structure 
contains the bit mask for ignored, blocked and 
pending signals. When the first child process is 
invoked by a process, a thread is created that waits 
for this and subsequent processes to complete. The 
waitevent field contains an event this thread also 
waits on so that additional children can be added to 
the list of children to wait for. 


long refcount 
HANDLE proc, thread 












TABLE 2. Process Table Structure 


The process structure contains an array of up to 
OPEN_MAX structures of type Pprocfd_t that is 
indexed by file descriptor. The Pprocfd_t 
structure contains the close-on-exec bit, the index of 
the file in the open file table, and the corresponding 
handle or handles as illustrated in Table 3. 


The posix.dll library implements the 
malloc(), realloc(), and free() interface 
using the Vmalloc library written by Kiem-Phong 
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Figure 1.— UWIN Architecture 


Vol"4]. The Vmalloc library provides an interface 
to walk over all memory segments that are allocated 
which is needed for the fork() implementation 
described later. 


TABLE 3. Process file structure 


The asta52.dll1 library provides a_ portable 
application programming interface that is used by all 
of our utilities. The interface to this library is named 
libast.a, for compatibility with its name on 
UNIX systems. The 52 is used to indicate that it is 
version 5.2 of this library, the latest version number 
on UNIX systems. libast.a provides C library 
functions that are not present on all systems so that 
application code doesn’t require #ifdefs to handle 
system dependencies. libast.a is built using the 
iffe command "5! to feature test the host system 
and determine what interfaces do not exist in the 
native system. 







libast.a relies on the Microsoft C library for 
much of the ANSI-C functionality. The most 
significant exception to this, other than malloc() 
which is provided by posix.d1l, is the stdio 


library. libast.a provides its own version of the 
stdio library based on calls to Sfio!!®l The 
Sfio library makes calls to posix.d11 rather than 
making direct calls to the WIN32 API as _ the 
Microsoft C library does so that pathnames are 
correctly mapped. 


The use of Sfio also provides a simple solution to 
the <cr><nl> problem. When a file is explicitly 
opened for reading as a text file, an Sfio discipline 
for read() and lseek() can be inserted on the 
stream to change all <cr><nl> sequences are to <nl>. 
The lseek() discipline uses logical offsets so that 
the removal of <cr> characters is transparent. We 
did not provide a discipline to change <nl> to 
<cr><nl> since we discovered that most Windows 95 
and Windows NT utilities worked without the <cr>s. 
The <cr>s could be inserted by a filter such as sed 
if required. 


4.2 Files 


The posix.dll library performs the mapping 
between handles and file descriptors. Usually, each 
file descriptor has one handle associated with it. In 
some cases, two handles may be associated with a 
file descriptor. An example of this is a console that 
is open for reading and writing which uses separate 
handles for reading and writing. 


The posix.dll library handles the mapping 
between UNIX pathnames and WIN32 pathnames. 
Many UNIX programs assume that pathnames that 
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do not begin with a / are relative pathnames. In 
addition, only / is recognized as a delimiter. There 
is only a single root directory; the operation of 
changing to another drive does not change the root 
directory. The posix.dll library maps all file 
names it encounters. If the file name begins with a 
/ and the first component is a single letter, then this 
letter is taken as the drive letter. Thus, the UNIX 
filename /d/bin/date gets. translated to 
d:\bin\date. The file name mapping routine 
also recognizes special file names such as 
/dev/tty and /dev/null. A / not followed by 
a drive letter is mapped to the drive that UWIN has 
been installed on so that programs that embed 
absolute pathnames for files in /bin, /tmp, /dev, 
and /etc work without modification. The file name 
mapping also solves the problem caused by the 
WIN32 interface special treatment of the names, 
aux, comi, com2, nul, and filenames consisting 
of these names followed by any suffix, 


Version 1.3 of UWIN adds support for Universal 
Naming Conversion (UNC) naming. UNC uses 
names of the form //hostname/filename to access 
files on a given host. In addition, Version 1.3 adds 
the name /sys as a way of naming the system 
directory. This makes it easier to write shell scripts 
that are portable across windows machines. 


Finally, the path search algorithm was modified to 
look for .exe and .bat suffices. 


One problem introduced by the pathname mapping is 
that passing file name arguments to native NT 
utilities is more difficult since it understands DOS 
Style names, not UNIX names. A library routine was 
added to return a DOS name given a UNIX name. 


The posix.d11 library pathname mapping function 
also takes care of exact case matching on file 
systems that require it. One of the most troublesome 
aspects of the WIN32 API is its lack of support for 
pathname case distinction. It is not uncommon to 
have files named Makefile and makefile in the 
same directory in UNIX. UWIN handles case 
distinction by calling the WIN32 CreateFile() 
function — both with and without the 
FILE_FLAG_POSIX_SEMANTICS function. If 
they compare equal, it executes the function 
internally, otherwise it spawns a POSIX subsystem 
process to carry out the task. 


4.3 fork/exec 


The fork() system call was implemented by 
creating a new process with the same startup 
information as the current process. Before executing 
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main(), it copies the data and stack of the parent 
process into itself. Handles that were closed when 
the new process was created are duplicated into the 
new process. The exec*() family of functions was 
much harder to implement. The problem is that 
there is no way to overlay the calling process. Some 
commercial products have the current process wait 
for the child process to complete and then exit. 
There are two problems with this approach. First, a 
process that execs repeatedly will fill up the process 
table. More importantly, resources from the parent 
process are not released. Our method causes the 
child process to be reparented to the grandparent and 
the process that calls exec*() to exit. The process 
id returned by the getpid() function will be the 
process id of the process that invoked the exec* () 
function. In other cases, it will be the same process 
id as the WIN32 uses. To prevent that process id 
from being used again by WIN32, a handle to the 
process is kept by the grandparent process. 


Even though we implemented fork() and the 
exec*() family of functions, our code rarely uses 
them. Because the CreateProcess() function 
doesn’t have an overlay flag, two processes need to 
be created in order to do both fork() and 
exec*(), libast provides a spawn*() family 
of functions that combines the functionality of 
fork()/exec*() on systems that don’t have the 
spawn*() family. All functions in libast that 
create processes such as system() and popen() 
are programmed with this interface. On most UNIX 
systems, the spawn*() family is written using 
fork() or vfork() and exec*(). We 
implemented spawn* () in our posix.d11 library 
to call CreateProcess() directly. 


The CreateProcess() function has the ability to 
specify information and startup options that cannot 
be specified with fork() and exec(). The 
Version 1.3. of UWIN supplies a_ function 
uwin_spawn() that takes an argument that 
contains additional information for 
CreateProcess(). This should make it 
unnecessary for an application to call 
CreateProcess() directly. 


4.4 Signals 


Signals are handled by having each process run a 
thread that waits on an event. To send a signal to a 
process, the bit corresponding to the given signal 
number is set in the receiving process’s process 
block, and then its signal thread event is set. The 
signal thread then wakes up and looks for signals. It 
is important for the signal handler to be executed in 
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the primary thread of the process, since the handler 
may contain a longjmp() out of the handler 
function. Prior to calling main(), an exception 
filter is added to the primary thread that checks for 
signals, The signal thread does this by suspending 
the primary thread raising an exception that will 
active the exception filter of the primary thread, and 
then resuming the primary thread. 


4.5 Terminals 


The POSIX termios interface is implemented by 
creating two threads; one for processing keyboard 
input events, and the other for processing output 
events and escape sequences. These threads are 
connected to the read and write file descriptors of the 
process by pipes. The same architecture is used for 
socket based terminals and serial I/O lines. Initially, 
these threads run in the process that created the 
console and make it the controlling terminal. These 
threads service all processes that share the 
controlling terminal. New threads will be created if 
the process that owns the threads terminates and 
another process is sharing the console. When a 
process is created, these threads are suspended and 
the console handles are passed down to the child. 
This enables a native application to run with its 
Standard input and output as console handles. If the 
application has been linked with the posix.dl1l, 
then these threads are resumed before main() is 
called so that UNIX style terminal processing takes 
place. The result is that UNIX processes will echo 
characters as they are typed and respond to special 
keys specified by stty, whereas native WIN32 
applications will only echo characters when they are 
read and will use Control-C as the interrupt 
character. 


4.6 Ids and Permissions 


Permissions for files are only available on Windows 
NT. Calls to get an set permissions return not 
implemented errors on Windows 95. Creating a 
Windows NT ACL that closely corresponds to UNIX 
permissions isn’t very difficult. The ACL needs 
three entries; one for owner, one for group, and one 
that represents the group that contains all users. 
Windows NT allows separate permission to delete a 
file and to change its security attribute. These 
permissions are give to the owner of a file. The 
UNIX umask() command sets the default ACL so 
that native applications that are run by UWIN will 
create files with UNIX type permissions. 


Mapping of subject identifiers to and from user and 
group ids is more complex. UWIN maintains a table 


of subject identifier prefixes, and constructs the user 
id and group id by a combination of the index in this 
table and the last component of the subject identifier. 
The number of subject identifier prefixes that are 
likely to be encountered on a given machine is much 
smaller than the number of accounts so that this table 
is easier to maintain. 


4.7 Special files and Links 


Special files such as fifos and symbolic links require 
stat() information that is not kept by the NT or 
FAT file systems. Also, the file system does not 
store the setuid and setgid permission bits. 
With the NT file system, this extra information has 
been stored by using a poorly documented feature 
called multiple data streams that allows a file to have 
multiple individually named parts. A separate data 
stream is created to hold additional information about 
the file. The SYSTEM attribute is put on any file or 
directory that has an additional data stream so that 
they can be identified quickly with minimal overhead 
during pathname mapping. 


Using multiple data streams requires the NT file 
system. On other file systems, fifos and symbolic 
links are implemented by storing the information in 
the file itself. The setuid, setgid functionality is not 
supported on these file systems. 


UWIN treats Windows 95 and Windows NT 4.0 
short cuts as if they were symbolic links. However, 
these links can be created with any of the UWIN 
interfaces. This was done by reverse engineering the 
format of a short cut file and finding where the 
pathname of the file that it referred to was stored. 


Fifos are implemented by using WIN32 named pipes. 
A name is selected based on the creation date of the 
fifo file. Only the first reader and the first writer on 
the fifo create and connect to the named pipe. All 
other instances duplicate the handle of either the 
reader or the writer. This way all writers to a fifo 
use the same handle as required by fifo semantics. 


A POSIX subsystem command is also invoked to 
create hard links since there is no WIN32 API 
function to do this. Hard links fail for files in the 
FAT file system. 


4.8 Sockets 


Sockets are implemented as a layer on top of 
WINSOCK, the Microsoft API for BSD sockets. 
Most functions were straight forward to implement. 
The select () function proved more difficult than 
we had anticipated because socket handles could not 
be used for synchronization, and because the 
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Microsoft select() call only worked with socket 
handles. The posix.dll select() function 
allows different types of file descriptors to be waited 
for. 


Our first implementation of select() created a 
separate thread that used the Microsoft select {) 
to wait for socket handles, and created an event for 
the main thread to add to the list of handles to wait 
for. Our second implementation used a_ library 
routine to convert input/output events on sockets to 
windows messages and then waited for both 
windows messages and handle events simultaneously. 
This method had the added advantages that it was 
possible to implement SIGIO and that it was easy to 
add a pseudo file device named /dev/windows 
that could be used to listen for windows messages. 
Adding this pseudo device made it possible to use 
the UNIX implementation of tcl to port tksh!!7] 
applications to Windows NT. 


4.9 Invocation 


When UWIN invokes a process, it does not know 
whether the process is a UWIN process or a native 
process. It modifies the PATH variable so that it 
uses the ; separated DOS format. It also passes open 
files in the same manner that the Microsoft C library 
does so that programs that are compiled with this 
library should correctly inherit open files from 
UWIN programs. The initialization function also 
sees whether a security token has been placed in its 
address space by the UMS server, and if so, it 
impersonates this token. 


The POSIX library has an initialization routine that 
sets up file descriptors and assigns the controlling 
terminal starting the terminal emulation threads as 
required. The posix.lib library also supplies a 
WinMain() function that is called when the 
program begins. This function initializes the stdin, 
stdout, and stderr functions and then calls a 
posix.dll function passing the address of another 
posix.1ib function that actually invokes main(). 
The posix.dll function starts up up the signal 
thread and sets the exception filter for signal 
processing as described above. The reason for this 
complexity is so that UNIX programs will start with 
the correct environment, and so that argv[0] will 
have UNIX syntax without the trailing .exe since 
many programs use argv[0]. Much of the 
complexity occurs inside the posix.dll part 
because programs do no require recompilation when 
changes are added there. 


The current version of UWIN provides partial 
Support for files larger than two gigabytes. The 
underlying NTFS file system supports 64 bit file 
offsets. However, the size of of f£_t is stored as a 
32 bit integer because some programs would 
otherwise break. The type of £64_t is defined and 
the functions ftruncate64(), lseek64(), and 
truncate64() have been implemented. The 
current stat structure actually fills in a 64 bit file 
size, but only the low 32 bits are accessible. The 
current version of Sfio supports 64 bit file offsets, 
but this option has not as of yet been enabled. 


5. CURRENT STATUS 


At the time of this writing, most interfaces required 
by the X/Open Release 4 standard have been written 
and work as described in the standard. The X/Open 
standard requires full ANSI C functionality as well. 
In addition, interfaces for the curses library, the 
sockets library, and the dynamic linking library, are 
also working. 


A C/C++ compiler wrapper has been written that 
calls either the Microsoft Visual C/C++ 2.x, 4.x or 
5.x compiler. This compiler supports the most 
commonly used UNIX conventions and implicitly 
sets default include files and libraries. In addition it 
has an added hook for specifying native compiler 
and linker options. Applications compiled with our 
cc command can be debugged with native debuggers 
such as the Visual C/C++ debugger. Several auto 
configuration programs use the output of the C 
preprocessor to probe the features of the system. 
The output format of the Microsoft C compiler 
caused some of the configuration programs to fail. 
To overcome this, a filter is inserted when running 
the compiler to generate preprocessor output so that 
existing configuration programs work. Our compiler 
wrapper can be invoked as cc for ANSI-C 
compilation, as CC for C++ compilation, and as pcc 
to build POSIX subsystem applications. 


Our compiler wrapper follows the normal UNIX 
defaults for suffixes rather than using the Microsoft 
conventions; .o’s rather than .ob7j’s. The .exe 
suffix is not required for Windows NT since it uses 
permission bits to distinguish executables. However, 
since we also want binaries to run on Windows 95, 
the .exe suffix is added to the name of the output 
file if no suffix is supplied when the compiler is 
invoked as cc or CC. 


The tools have been enhanced to make building 
dynamically linked libraries easier. The ar 
command has been extended with an option to 
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generate an export file from a definition file (.def). 
The 1d command has a flag to build dynamically 
linked libraries. 


The lastest version of ksh, ksh-93 was ported. 
The implementation supports all features of ksh-93 
including job control and dynamic linking of built-in 
commands at run time. While no changes to the 
code should have been necessary, changes were 
made to ksh specifically for NT. The hostname 
mapping attribute, typeset -H, which has no 
effect on UNIX systems, was modified to call the 
posix.dll function that retums the WIN32 
pathname corresponding to a given UNIX pathname. 
The ability to do case insensitive matching for file 
expansion was also added. A compile time option to 
allow <cr><nl> in place of <nl> was added to the 
Shell grammar to avoid the overhead of text file 
processing. 


About 175 UNIX tools have been ported to Windows 
NT, the vast majority required no changes. Common 
software development tools such as yacc, lex, 
make and nmake have also been ported. Most of 
the utilities are versions that we have written at 
AT&T over the last ten years and are easily portable 
to all UNIX platforms. Other utilities, such as 
make, bc, and gzip we compiled from the GNU 
source using autoconfig to generate headers and 
makefiles. The yacc and less utilities and the 
new vi program were ported from freely available 
BSD source code. In most cases, no changes were 
made to the original source code. 


The X Windows code has two parts, the client and 
the server. The server had already been ported to 
Windows NT and Windows 95 by commercial 
vendors and there was no need to build UWIN 
version for it. In addition, the server is often 
running on a UNIX host. The most difficult part of 
porting the X Windows client code was the fact that 
it had #ifdefs for WIN32 that selected native 
WIN32 calls, bypassing the UWIN calls. Once this 
was Straightened out, the compilation was 
straightforward. 


6. UNSOLVED PROBLEMS 


It would be nice to say that all of UNIX could be 
implemented with WIN32, but this isn’t the case. 
One problem, which is an artifact of using the the 
WIN32 API rather than the POSIX subsystem, is that 
there is no way to create or access a file whose name 
ends in ‘ even by using the 
FILE_FLAG_POSITX_SEMANTICS with 
CreateFile(). 


flag 


A second problem is that the way authentication 
works in Windows NT differs from that on UNIX 
systems. On UNIX systems, the password is 
encrypted and compared to the encrypted password 
in the user accounts database. On Windows NT, a 
function that takes the user name and password is 
called, and this function returns a token the can be 
used to defined the access privileges of a process. 
Since there was no access to the encrypted 
passwords with WIN32, we had to make changes to 
programs such as ftp that require authentication or 
programs such as telnetd that need to create 
processes on behalf of the user. 


A third problem for which we were not able to find a 
Satisfactory solution was how to fchmod() a file 
whose handle was opened with read permission only. 
If the handle was opened by another process the 
name is not known, so a separate open is not 
possible. One solution would be to always try 
opening the file with permission to change the mode. 
The problem with this solution is that the open will 
fail for any file that is not owned by the user 
opening the file, and a second open attempt would be 
required. This would practically double to time 
needed to open a file for opening a readonly only, 
which we felt was unacceptable. 


We encountered a number of problems relating to 
concurrency restrictions that do not occur on UNIX 
systems. For example, if a file was memory 
mapped, an attempt to open it for truncation would 
fail. We could not find a way around this problem 
so we had to change the vi code that we were using 
to not use memory mapping. We are unable to 
change the access permissions of a dynamically 
linked library that is in use. We are also unable to 
rename a directory any another process has this 
directory, or a subdirectory as its current working 
directory. In Windows 95, we are unable to move or 
rename files that are open, even when these have 
been opened for maximum sharing. 


Finally, we encountered numerous problems with the 
permission system. We were unable to add a new 
group to an existing process. It is often difficult or 
impossible to map access control lists to UNIX 
permissions in a meaningful way. 


7. FUTURE WORK 


We currently are using the Microsoft Developers 
Studio debugger. Unfortunately, this requires us to 
be logged in on the console. We often have several 
users logged onto a single NT workstation and only 
one user at a time can use this debugger. In 
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addition, the debugger can’t be used when logged in 
from home via a telnet session. We hope to write 
the nub for the deet debugger!!®! so that it can be 
used as a command line and/or graphical debugger. 


In addition, we are trying to decide how to port the n 
dimensional file system, n-DFS!"*!, to Windows NT. 
n-DFS provides a mechanism to add file system 
services such as viewpathing and versioning. The 
difficulty in porting n-DFS is that it must also 
capture native WIN32 API calls to provide a 
transparent interface. 


We would like to add support for asynchronous I/O 
as defined by the POSIX realtime standard?°), 
Unfortunately, unlike the POSIX API, the WIN32 
API requires that you make the decision about 
whether the I/O is synchronous or asynchronous 
when the file is opened as well as when it is read. A 
file opened for synchronous reads cannot be read 
asynchronously, and a file opened for asynchronous 
reads cannot be read synchronously. This makes it 
impossible to use asynchronous I/O on a file that 
has been redirected by the shell. 


The current version of UWIN does not handle many 
of the internationalization issues well. The current 
implementation has been compiled for ASCII rather 
than UNICODE. We plan to use UFT8 encoding of 
UNICODE for the system call interface, and to 
convert to UNICODE on the NT file system. This 
way we do not need to build separate binaries for 
UNICODE. 


Another issue worth investigating is whether it is 
possible to run Linux binaries under UWIN. This 
would only make sense for dynamically linked 
programs. 


Finally there are some WIN32 interfaces that could 
be handled through the file system interface such as 
the Windows NT registry and the clipboard. 


8. CONCLUSIONS 


There appear to be few if any technical reasons to 
move from UNIX to Windows NT. _ The 
performance of Linux exceeds that of NT 4.0 and 
Linux appears to be more reliable. However, if you 
want to or need to move an application to Windows 
95 or Windows NT, we believe the POSIX library 
we developed to be superior to any of the existing 
commercial libraries. 


The code for the posix.d11 library is fairly small, 
about 15K lines including the terminal emulator. 
This library runs in the WIN32 subsystem using the 
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WIN32 API and runs under Windows 95 as well. 


The UWIN binaries are freely available for non- 
commercial use from the web site 
http: //www.research.att.com/sw/tools/uwin. 
We hope that this will encourage contributions of 
applications that have been built with UWIN. 
Licenses for commercial use of UWIN are available 
from Global Technologies, Ltd., 
http: //www.gtlinc.com. 
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Implementing Security and Mobility Functions in Kernel Drivers 


Yoshiyuki Tsuda, Masahiro Ishiyama, Atsushi Fukumoto and Atsushi Inoue 
R&D Center, Toshiba Corporation 
Ken-ichi Yokoyama 
Fuchu Works, Toshiba Corporation 


Abstract 


We are developing a secure, mobile network sys- 
tem, named ”Network CryptoGate (NCG)”, which 
provides a secure Virtual Private Network (VPN) 
environment for mobile users seamlessly, even if 
they move to an insecure network. NCG is de- 
signed upon IETF standards, that is IP security 
(IPSEC) and Mobile IP (MobileIP), in order to 
make the whole system interoperable with other im- 
plementations. Currently, we have developed an 
NCG client software on Windows NT }. At the 
poster/demonstration session, we will demonstrate 
how an NCG client works. 


1. System Overview 


There are two major components in the NCG net- 
work system: NCG servers and NCG clients, as il- 
lustrated in Figure 1. 


As a VPN server, an NCG server performs encryp- 
tion and authentication for all packets that leave the 
private network, while for all incoming packets it de- 
crypts and checks the authentication. As a mobility 
agent, an NCG server intercepts those packets which 
bound for a moved NCG client, and transfers them 
to the NCG client’s current location. We have al- 
ready implemented NCG servers are on BSD and 
Solaris 7, and are currently porting them to Win- 
dows NT }. 


An NCG client is a client software on a mobile ter- 
minal. When a mobile terminal leaves the private 
network, an NCG client encrypts and authenticates 
all packets bound for the private network, and de- 
crypts all packets received from that network and 
checks their authentication. Also, an NCG client 
performs Mobile IP functions as a mobile terminal. 
We have developed NCG clients on Windows NT, 
and are now porting them to Windows 95 !. 


1™Windows NT” and "Windows 95” are registered trade- 
marks of Microsoft Corporation. 
?”Solaris” is a registered trademark of Sun Microsystems, 





2. NCG client software architecture 


A current NCG clients consists of an NDIS driver, 
a transport driver and application program, as illus- 
trated in Figure 2. When a mobile terminal leaves 
the private network, all packets from/to the TCP/IP 
driver are processed by the MobileI[P/IPSEC mod- 
ules in the transport driver so as to preclude any 
impact on the TCP/IP driver and the upper soft- 
ware modules, as well as the card driver. Thus, we 
can provide a secure, seamless VPN environment for 
mobile users. 
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Figure 2. NCG client software architecture 
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Millipede: a User-Level NT-Based Distributed Shared Memory 
System with Thread Migration and Dynamic Run-Time 
Optimization of Memory References 
http://www.cs.technion.ac.il/Labs/Millipede 


Ayal Itzkovitz 


Assaf Schuster 


Lea Shalev 


Computer Science Department, Technion, Haifa 


Abstract 


MILLIPEDE is an all user mode, no kernel-patches, 
“add on” software tool for standard corporate en- 
vironments, that takes advantage of idle system re- 
sources and efficiently utilizes idle processor time in 
available distributed environments of personal work- 
stations. MILLIPEDE presents to the user a power- 
ful virtual parallel machine which abstracts away the 
underlying hardware configuration. In this way MIL- 
LIPEDE supports mapping of the applications to dy- 
namically varying levels of parallelism according to 
both changes in the underlying hardware and changes 
in the application requirements. 

MILLIPEDE is multi-threaded, thus taking full ad- 
vantage of SMPs. MILLIPEDE provides a true dis- 
tributed shared memory with several coherence pro- 
tocols (and a flexible mechanism for easy inclusion of 
new ones) and dynamic thread migration [3]. MIL- 
LIPEDE studies the memory access pattern and opti- 
mizes the locality of memory references by adapting 
the thread distribution accordingly [5]. 

MILLIPEDE supports several of the more liberal par- 
allel programming paradigms [2]. Currently we sup- 
port PARC (which allows for example nested paral- 
lelism and barriers among sibling activities), PAR- 
C++ (which is as flexible as C++ except for addi- 
tional parallelizing constructs), the SPLASH macros 
(which we had to adapt to Windows-NT and to 
the multi-threaded concept), and of course for best 
speedups one can use directly the MILLIPEDE job 
manager library. We are working on the implementa- 
tion of PARFORTRAN9O and Java (for which we came 
up with a new definition of the JVM memory behav- 
ior, and with an efficient algorithm for distributed 
garbage collection [4]). 


In order to support many different programming 
languages on top of a single virtual parallel machine 


we developed MILLIPEDE Job Event Control (MJEC) 
[2]. MjEc can be used to efficiently implement a vari- 
ety of synchronization and communication protocols 
(e.g., PARC in about 250 lines of code). 

MILLIPEDE is fully implemented at the Technion, 
Haifa, using the Windows-NT operating system (pre- 
vious version on MACH [1]). We refer the reader to 
our WWW site (see above) for online versions of the 
papers, and for downloading a distribution of MILLI- 
PEDE. 
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Abstract 


This research provides two contributions to the study of high- 
performance Web servers. First, it outlines the optimizations nec- 
essary to build efficient and scalable Web servers and illustrates 
how we applied some of these optimizations to create JAWS, a high- 
performance Web server that is explicitly designed to alleviate over- 
heads incurred by existing Web servers on high-speed networks. Sec- 
ond, this paper describes how we have customized JAWS to lever- 
age advanced features of Windows NT, such as asynchronous mech- 
anisms for connection establishment and data transfer. Our work 
includes performance results which characterize the effectiveness of 
these techniques under increasing server load conditions. We con- 
clude that optimal performance requires adaptive server behavior. 


1 JAWS Overview 


JAWS is the Web server prototype we developed to analyze 
Web server performance bottlenecks. Our research involves 
the empirical study and analysis of the impacts different op- 
timization strategies have to Web server performance as the 
Web server is subjected to various load conditions, such as 
request hit rate and requested file size. The strategies under 
study include: //O Strategies, such as Asynchronous, Syn- 
chronous, and Reactive I/O; Caching Strategies, such as LRU, 
LFU, Hinted, and Structured; Concurrency Strategies, such as 
single threaded, thread-per-request, thread-per-session (persis- 
tent connections), and thread pool; Request Handling Strate- 
gies, such as prioritized requests, parallelized protocol pro- 
cessing, and content negotiation; and Adaptive Protocols, such 
as protocol negotiation (PEP), and dynamic protocol pipelines. 


2 Performance Results 


As shown in [1], JAWS consistently outperforms the other 
servers in our test suite. These servers included Apache, 
PHTTPD, Roxen, Netscape Enterprise Server, Zeus, and W°C 


* Additional information on this research is available from the website 
http: //www.cs.wustl.edu/~jxh/research/. 
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Jigsaw. During the study, we analyzed the results of our ex- 
periments to discover key Web server bottlenecks. We iden- 
tified the following two key determinants of Web server per- 
formance: concurrency and event dispatching strategies; and 
filesystem access. 

Additional experiments described in [2] characterize the rel- 
ative impacts of different I/O models coupled with different 
concurrency strategies under various loads on Windows NT 
over a 155 Mbps ATM network. These experiments revealed 
two important results. First, throughput is highly sensitive to 
the I/O strategy and file size. Synchronous I/O mechanisms 
were found more appropriate for smaller files, while the asyn- 
chronous TransmitFile appeared most effective for larger 
files. Second, latency is highly sensitive to hit rate. For smaller 
files, synchronous I/O provided consistently better perfor- 
mance. For larger files under light loads, TransmitFile 
provided better latency, but is significantly worse than syn- 
chronous I/O under heavier loads. 


3 Conclusions 


These results illustrate that no single Web server configuration 
is optimal for all circumstances. In order to achieve optimal 
performance, a Web server must be designed to utilize both 
static adaptivity (bindings of common operations to high per- 
formance mechanisms of the native OS) and dynamic adaptiv- 
ity (altering run-time behavior “on-the-fly” based on present 
load conditions). JAWS provides an application framework 
which makes this possible on Windows NT. 
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Background 

The cost-effectiveness of CDs applies only to the 
storage medium itself; once a drive is included, 
CD-ROM often becomes inferior to magnetic hard 
drives. Moreover, a CD is often far from full, thus 
further reducing its cost-effectiveness. (For this reason, 
DVD will not help in many cases.) 

Jukeboxes (AKA changers) feature high volumetric 
storage density with moderate communication 
bandwidth and multi-second access times. Jukebox 
manufacturers have focused on building very robust 
systems with high-performance robotics in order to 
mitigate the intrinsic performance shortcomings, 
resulting in a price-per-slot of $30-$120 in late 1996! 

We believe that jukeboxes should provide access to 
a very large number of CDs at minimal cost, and that 
caching on magnetic disk drives should provide the 
performance. A byproduct of caching is reduced 
jukebox activity, so the jukebox’s robustness may be 
reduced without increasing the mean time between 
failures. Our focus is on efficient caching. 


Caching approach 

We have adopted a hybrid caching approach: 
speculative fetching based on “intelligence”, typically 
involving entire files and even related files, with 
removal based on “de facto” information and applied at 
a much finer, intra-file granularity. Our rationale is as 
follows: the miss penalty is very high; the cache (disk) 
is relatively inexpensive and can be large, possibly 
permitting an unaccessed item to reside in the cache 
for several days before it must be removed. If, however, 
in the course of several days in the cache, certain 
blocks in a given file were accessed while others were 
not, there is reason to believe that the unaccessed 
blocks will not be accessed in the near future and can 
be discarded. It should be noted that this observation 
hinges not merely on the relative access times of the 
two storage layers; rather, it takes into account the time 
constants of a human user! 

Since it is easy to construct “good” and “bad” 
scenarios for such an approach, we decided to build a 
prototype so as to permit experimentation and 
measurements in a real environment. 


IntelliJuke overview 

IntelliJuke is a network-accessible hierarchical 
storage server comprising a PC running Windows NT, 
connected to a Kubik CDR-240 juke box with 240 slots 
and two 12X Plextor CD-ROM drives. Data is 
presented to users as a collection of NTFS directory 
trees on a hard drive, one tree per CD (single drive 
letter for all). The initial goal is to enable users to 
seamlessly access any data that would be accessible if 
the entire CD were copied onto a hard drive using file 
manager. Our focus has been on providing support for 
novel caching policies while using the native NT 
services whenever possible. The project is presently in 
advanced implementation stages at the Parallel 
Systems Lab of the EE dept., with most of the difficult 
problems out of the way. The caching algorithms will 
be tuned once the system is fully operational. 


NT- related implementation challenges 

eThe hybrid caching approach and requirement for 
network access mandated the insertion of a “highest 
level” driver above an NTFS partition. 

eConstruction of a communication mechanism 
between our kernel driver and user-mode code. One 
complication is that communication is initiated by the 
driver. 

eOvercoming the locking of files by the operating 
system. This occurs, for example, when the OS decides 
to issue a read-ahead request while we are handling an 
earlier miss to the same file, and prevents us from 
writing the requested data into the cache. 

eThe desire to manage the cache at block 
granularity and to free up disk space while using NTFS 
forced us to support “sparse” NTFS files. 
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